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Ir was clear that at this period of our history, as Mrs, Smylar 
would have quoted it, the time had arrived for the 


“Trouble, trouble, 
Tire burn, and cauldron bubble.” 


As far as matters had already gone, she had been defeated ,—or if not 
actually defeated, baffled in efforts the success of which, knowing with 
whom she had to ‘pl: iy her game, she never doubted. But here, by 
singular sort of fatality, the doltish colonel, over whom she certainly 
had an influence of one sort, and his innocent and unsuspecting daugh- 
ter, whom by other means she had gotten into her clutches, were both 
removed from her power. The subordinates she doubted, and in 
short, never had monarch fallen from a throne in a shorter time than 
Smylar had been toppled from the pinnacle—as she not unjustly cal- 
culated it—to which she had exalted herself in the establishment of 
Colonel Bruff. 

If Mr. Leeson had not died, the marriage would have gone on—Jane 
would have remained within the sphere of her power, and then—as we 
know (for we have already heard the programme of the performance 
from her own ame she thought, or rather was certain, that she had 
the tact to induce Jane to fly from her father’s house rather than sub- 
mit to the marriage. Now, by the delay, not only was Jane taken 
away from the eftect of her mancuvrings, but was actually at the only 
house to which Smylar knew she could induce her to fly for refuge 
from the misery she dreaded, and not only there, but there associated 
with this very intended husband. 

Upon one point—luckily, perhaps, for all parties—Mrs. Smylar was 
even up to this moment uninformed—the yearning desire which we 
know Jane Bruff to have felt for her advice and suggestions at the 
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important crisis which was fast approaching. The dignified disinclina- 
tion on Jane’s part from writing to Smylar, stopped the means of com- 
munication that way: and things had sted at such a point, that if 
even Miss poe had fancied - it her young lady did feel any anxiety 
for such council, the jealousy which hi ad unquestionably sprung up be- 
tween those wo ce and Miss Harris’s anxiety to remain with Jane 
after her marriage (and probably after her own with Mr. Rumfitt), 
at channel: and Smvylar doubtful now of her ability to manage 
eithe ean e or her father, determined to proceed in the first instance by 
destre y th acqui aintance—to call it by no softer name 
— which was too evidently existing between the great colonel and 
Lady Gramm: and finding herself negle eted by her friend Seratechley— 
which she at something like fifty-three thoug ht, under all the circum- 
stances of their former acquaintance, ungrateful, she determined to take 
the matter in hand personally ‘wen It, and endeavour by dint of her 
anonymous letters to se parate them, making also a gre at and suitable 
effort, if possible, to implicate Miss Pheezle as the writer of the 
attacks ; for which, as she would inevitably be turned out of the house 
whenever Colonel Brut¥ turned into it, she thought, with her dramatic 
head might be worked up very naturally; and having revolved the 
herself down to work to make up a very 
pretty quarrel between the colonel and my lady. 

But there wv asa difficulty in the arrangeme nt of the plot—a difficulty 
which pethaps does not at the tirst elance strike the reader—what upon 

earth could she make them quarre labout? Jealousy, which is a wonder- 
ful ingredient in such an aflair, seemed wholly out of the question—the 
little tlightinesses of youth had flown awav—not even Lady Gramm 
could be made to believe that Colonel Bruff had fallen in love with 
Miss Pheezle; nor did Smylar confidently hope to excite any very 
vowerful sensation in Bruft’s great heart by insinuating that somebody 
else had fallen in love with Lady Gramm. No; the tone to be taken 
would be that of cautioning Lady Gramm against surrendering her in- 
de be ndence to the colonel, at a moment when the approaching mar- 
riage of his daughter would naturally require an expenditure and set- 
tlement, and up to which period he had never exhibited any symptoms 
of a matrimonial character or disposition. 

There can be no doubt, if Smylar could have succeeded as she ex- 
pected to do, in inducing Jane to ¢ lope from her home before the marriage, 
that old Bruff with his violent and vindictive te mper never would have 
permitted her to re-enter it; and then the ball would have been at 
her foot, and the game in her hands; but having as she believed— 
although in point of fact she had not—been baffled upon this tack, she 
considered the other the best to trv; and so let us leave her, while 
she goes to work in her den, to practise all sorts of disguises of hands, 
and make up bread-seals, which might, if well 
innocent person, or at all 
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matter in her mind, she sat 
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contrived, cast an imputation upon some 
further consideration—leave her, we say, to 


events, zive her time for 
wondering how far such business 1s 


her elaborated iniquities, merely 


permitt d to succeed in this world of ours, and spe ‘culating whether 
‘ shall ever see her the wife of Colonel Bruff and the mother-in-law 


of the future Lady Grindle. 
It was on the day preceding Smylar’s determination upon the anony- 
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mous attack, that George—the George—the superlatiye George, pro- 
ceeded to and arrived at, the Amershams’. Never was greater trouble 
bestowed in turning out a dandy to the best advantage than on that 
morning—everything he wore was pli Hin and simple, “but taking the 
word in all its acceptations “* exquisite.” His efforts had certainly suec- 
ceeded, for he made a sonention when he was presented to Mrs. 
Amersham, far and away beyond that which, wer hala. to his own 
diary, the immortal Pepys created in church the first day he wore his 
new perriwig. 

“ Nov. 8th.—To church, where I found that my coming In a_ perri- 
wig did not prove so strange as J was afraid it would—for I thought 
that all the church would pre cently have cast their eyes on me.’ 

If a, and it promised to be unp leasant, v hy did the worthy Pepys 
wear the perriwig ’—certe $, W hatever Mr. George Grindle wore, pro 
duced a very favourable eflect upon Mrs. Ame rsham , who, as yet know - 
ing nothing of his mind and manners, except by hearsa y, gave him 
at first sight the precedence of his brother as to personal appearance, 

A man of the world, like George Grindle, is not apt to be slow at 
comprehending the langna ize of looks, even if they are carefully re- 
strained and moderated. He knew at a glance that Mrs. Amersham 
thought well of his personal appearance, and endeavoured to express 
(which with his tact and facilities was not very difficult) that she had 
impressed him with the most favourable opinions of herself,'in which, 
by the use of the ‘*devotional” which he could so well assume, 
mingled the highest possible deference and re spe ct. 

The relative power of male personal and mental attractions over 
female minds, has been so frequently the subject of extensive and im- 
portant discussion, that it may scarcely be worth while to open the 
question here. 

The Duke of Buckingham says, 


“ Plainness and truth gain more a generous heart, 
Than all the crooked subtleties of art.” 


But Buckingham was then speaking of female beauty, or rather the 
want of it, and speaking truly and justly, for mere regularity of features 
or countenance, however dazzling for the moment or the hour, have 
not the power to vain the affections. 


“ A world of things must curiously be sought, 
A world of things must be together brought, 
To make up charms which have the pow’r to move 
Through a discerning eye—true love.” 


It was once remarked by a leading contemporary critic, that as a 
novelist proceeds in his literary career, if he be well and care fully 
watched he advances the ace of his hero, the lover and loveable hero of 
his work, in due proportion with his own progress through life, and that 
he depicts as youthful and ardent after twenty years writing the sort of 
gentleman whom, when he first started as an author, he would have set 
down rather as an amiable parent of his heroine, than a devoted 
suitor. 

So might we suppose that the authorities derivable from writers on 
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the subject of the relative powers of personal beauty, and intellec- 
tual qualities, may be quoted from the works of that class of authors, 
who, as regarded their appearance, came under Foote’s description 
of one of his farcical heroines (which we have often before quoted 
with great pleasure )— ‘** Plain but genteel, like a Wedgewood tea- 
pot:”’ but this is not the case; for the majority of those who have 
treated the subject, happen, according at least to the evidence of 
their “effigies” handed down to us, to have been exceedingly well- 
looking persons. 

Probably it might have been from personal experience even these 
recorded their opinions and feelings; certain it is, that on the first 
blush—not of Mr. George Grindle, for blushing was not his foible— 
but upon the first appearance of that worthy, Mrs. Amersham was 
prepossessed in his favour: and although still admitting her regard 
for his brother Frank, she began to think Jane somewhat ‘ parti- 
cular,” if not capricious, in having, as the phrase goes, set herself so 
completely against him. 

But all this was illusion. At first sight, and for a short time, the 
counterfeit coin may deceive the uninformed : let it get its fair propor- 
tion of ‘* wear and tear,” in a purse of genuine money, and the simple 
contact will soon destroy its st iperficial splendour. George was ail that 
could be e xpec ted, or even desired in society, for the first two or three 
hours of one’s association with him; but as he became more familiarised 
with his associates, and began to feel the advantage he had gained 
over them, the tone and style of his conversation changed, and cuarded 
as he was by all the etiorts of his conventional good-breeding, he too 
distinctly proved that, with a certain smattering of knowledge and 
smartness of manner, he was not calculated to attract, and still less to 
retain, a heart like that of Jane Bruff. 

Yet there was, in point of fact, more <x George Grindle than he 
would permit you to think. He affected a sort of ch.ldish manner of 
speaking, and talke rs as we have already seen, in a phraseology peculiar 
to a certain, and ¢ inly not the best, clique ; and although there 
were a quaintness and oddity in its style, when adopted by a well- 
looking ** gentleman,” which was attractive at first, it grew tiresome 
by constant practice, as must and will do everything in society which 
is not founded upon natural impulses, and expressed i no a natural 
way. 

Mr. Amersham did the honours with all the amenity of a well-bred 
host; buti he, having} perhaps had greater experience in the school of 
which Mr. George Grindle was a disciple, did by no means, even in the 
in his wife’s approbation of thei newly-arrived 


outset, participate 
Visiter, 

One thing struck both the master and mistress of the house; indeed 
it was too evident to esc ape the notice of the most ¢ ursory observer— 
the evident desire of both George and Jane not to be left to themselves 
—not to be indulged in any « f those delizhttul téte-d-tétes for which 
real lovers loug, and which Mrs. Amersham, when she proposed enlarg- 
ing their P rye was so anxious to secure tothem. If any opportunity 
occurred, of which an ardent swain would not have lost a moment in 


availing himself George lingered behind; if ever Jane found herself 
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at such a distance from Emma as to render the approach of George 
alone, possible, she fled to her friend as if for protection. Jane’s de- 
cided repugnance to the match if not actually to the man, might easily 
account for the one—but for the other ?—did ever anything like feel- 
ing for the poor deserted Nelly strike through George’s heart ? 

These are questions which we cannot pretend to answer, but thus 
much we can see—that a less ominous progress towards matrimony has 
rarely been exhibited to mortal eyes than this of Mr. George Grindle 
and Miss Jane Bruff, and yet the result is inevitable. 

It has been aptly remar ked ina very clever review, which does not 
appear to be still continued, that the author, or rather the narrator of 
the details which the reader is now perusing, takes frequent occasion In 
all the preceding histories which he has published, to work out his 
characters or bring about his dénonements at, or after dinner. Nothing 
can be more just or true than the axiom that no man knows himself. I 
Was not conscious of this peculiarity until it was thus pointed out to me 
by a stranger. The moment it was noticed I looked back at as 
many of my ‘ narratives” as I could lay hold of at the time, and sure 
enough every important event occurs at ‘* dinner” or ** supper, I 
have before noticed this just conclusion, and I have defended it, as I 
must again, upon the plain and undeniable fact, that it is at and after 
— or supper (more especially when the supper comes late, after a 

ball) that all the pleasurable business of society is transacted, and that 
the bashful Englishman and the timid Englishwoman are never so much 
more at their ease than when they are sitting round a table; and more- 
over, that the table in question, whether one eats and drinks or not, is, 
and must be, the point de réunion of every circle every day in the week, 
whether in J ‘euiie or in a country- house. There seems to be no euch 
great objection (neither does my good-natured critic make any) to its being 
the scene of action. But whether it be so or not, I cannot helpit, for after 
trying to fix Mr. George Grindle somewhere at Amersham’s, [ found it 
impossible, until ina true English spirit I caught him sitting ‘with Amer- 
sham ‘after dinner,” when the ladies had retired, and their ¢éte-d-téte 
was only broken in upon by one visiter, ‘a quiet, ge ntlemanly man,” 
who seldom syoke, but w ho happening to ' ive a set of remark: bly white 
teeth, smiled perpetually upon those who did. In willingness to dance 
with a dowdy if asked, ‘and to pass the wine when told, he was beyond 
price. He was one of Mrs. Amersham’s tame men—was gre atly pa 
tronised in the family by Miles Blackmore, and aithough he had eae 
exceedingly intimate with Jane Bruff at other times, was so well 
trained as to know that he must not so much as look at her on that 
particular day. 

The character of a “quiet, gentlemanly man” which in general 
society is equivalent to that of a remarkably stupid person, had been 
acquired by this Mr. Danbury in consequence not only of his practical 
obedience to all orders issued to him by ladies in the regul: ition of their 
parties and privileges, but by his implicit acquiescence in everything 
that was or could be said by anybody about anything, in any place or 
at any time. There was a gentle lassitude in his manner which in- 
dicated that the trouble of 0} pposing or contradicting any human being 
would annihilate him, and so he was an universal favourite wherever he 


went, 
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‘‘ Uncommon nice place you have got here,” said George to Amer- 
sham. ‘** I took the liberty of runniog mycye over the stables. Capt- 
tally done—boxes b autifal, aud some pretty considerably nice nags im 
them.” ; : 

‘Two or thre Cc of thr Re | b lieve, belong to my friend Danbury,” 
said Amersham. 

“Two,” said Danbury, without moving a muscle or opening his 
teeth, ‘Sone the grey [ bought at ‘Tattersall’s. Gave sixty guineas 
for him, and wouldn’t take double the price ; the chesnut I got of 
Miles Blackmore.” 

Now what it was—whether Av les Blackmore did possess some super- 
human influence, or whether he had either conser musly Or UNCONSC iously 
contrived to aitain a power over his associates whic li the ‘y appeared to 
admit, one cannot exactly say; bunt certain it ts, that the tone and 
manner in which the gallant, ¢ vay Mr. Danbury me ‘ntioned the name 
of the man from whom he had pure hased his chesnut horse, were suchas 
to lead the hearer to infer that however excellent might be the qualities 
of the grey which he had bought at ‘Tattersall’s, the simple fact that 
the chesnut had been Miles Blackmore's was enough at once to stamp 
its superior value, without any further observation or remark. 

Upon this special occasion the mention of the name of Miles Black- 
more appeared to cause more than the usual sensation, Danbury 
quoted him as an “authority,” but the instant the name passed his 
lips a sort of electric shock seeme “d simultaneously to shake Amersham 
and George Grindle. Amersham’s eye glanced upon George, he being 
conscious that he had written to Miles Blackmore, to Inquire into the 
real truth of the hist ory of the lady at Versailles; and George Grindle’s 
eyes glanced instantaneously upon Amersham, because he was con- 
scious that Miles Blackmore knew a creat deal more of the “ state of 
the case’ than he should like to have known where he then was. The 
eflects of this double consciousness were not seen by Danbury, who fol- 
lowed up his remark upon Miles Blackmore by Inquiring from Amer- 
sham whether he lad heard from him lately. 

It would be difficult to dk ile whi ‘h of his companions was the more 
embarrassed by this ve ry sunple and natural quest ion,—Amersham, 
aware that he had written to him to make the most delicate and im- 
portant TH Ss upon a most Mn port mit and delicate subjcet—or 
George Grindle wholly ignorant that any such step hi id been taken, 
still pn rleetly conscious that the gentleman in que stion knew enough to 
overthrow. his plans as revarded Jane Bruli, So the result of the 
question was a sort of ‘dead lock” as Sheridan calls it. Amersham 
looked attentively at G orge Cirindle—George Grindle fixed his eyes 
on Amersham, and the dandy Danbury not exactly knowing what the 
real effect was which had been produced by the mention of his triend’s 
name, looked altogether astounded. 

‘¢ Capital fellow, Miles Blackmore,” said Danbury ; ‘eas hich prin- 
cipled a man as breathes, and the best judge of a horse I know.’ 

“You can't praise hit too highly,” said Amersham ; adding, as he 
addressed himself to George Grindle, * Do you happen to know our 
friend ?” 

Now this was a very puzzling question, and one which under all the 
circumstances was very ditlicult for Mr. George Grindle to answer. ‘To 
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admit that he did know him would, as he apprehended, be to lead the 
conversation to the details of how he met him, when he met him, 
and where he met him, therefore it appeared most prudent to George 
to deny any knowledge of him beyond believing that he had seen him 
. about.” ; 

‘*] wrote to him,” said Amersham, ‘* a day or two ago. In fact, I 
wanted him to come over to us, but he seems quite in love with 
Paris.” 

“Or with somebody in it,” said Danbury. 

George Grindle felt exceedingly uncomfortable. He was conscious 
of flushing up—he could hardly account for the sensation—but so it 
was, 

‘*No,” said Amersham, “‘ my friend Miles does not strike me as 
particul: arly susceptible—his chief attraction in Paris is the Louvre. 
His devotion to art is remarkable, and being an artist himself, I believe 
he employs a good deal of his time copying the old masters. 

So did Nelly. It was there, and by those means that she had ac- 
quired the proficiency which in the warmth of her affection for George 
she had offered to turn to account for his sake when he spoke of his 
pecuniary difficulties. The rapid transit of the railroad brought Ver- 
sailles close to Paris, and with her mother and poor Tiney for companions, 
she oce upied her time and mind—which, poor dear girl, required 
occupation—by working at her easel in the gallery. It must not be de- 
nied that whenever suc h circumstance s, or the associations of other days 
were incidentally brought to his mind, Ge ‘orge was considerably affected, 
and perhaps if he had known how inte ntly Amersham’s eyes were fixed 
upon his countenance during the conversation relative to France, he would 
have exhibited stronger signs of consciousness and agitation than he 
did, for so complete ly was Miles Blackmore mixed up in his thoughts 
with Nelly, whom he knew he was betraying, and with Tiney, who per- 
haps was on his death-bed or dead, that with all the nonchalance for 
which he was eminently celebrated, he scarcely knew whether he was 
sitting at table, or whether he should be able to ke ‘ep his seat many 
minutes longer : ; in fact he was not under any circumstances prepared 
to find that his travelling acquaintance was, as he appeared to be, 
the enfant de famille at Amersham’s, the very last house, under 
the circumstances, in which he could have wished to find hin thus do- 
mesticated. 

‘Strange enough,” said the dandy, ‘‘ talking of the Louvre, nobody 
knows anything about how it came to be; some fellow kept horses and 
hounds there, but that’s a deuce of a long time ago. It’s a capital 
lounge now,” 

And here, one word as to the Louvre, which the Napoleonite 
French will persist in telling one was * built’” by Bonaparte. Every- 
body knows, except those who are instructed by these odd French 
gentlemen, that Louis XIV., having resolved to ¢ omplete the palace, 
first employed his chief are hite ‘ct Levau; but Colbert took a prejudice 
against his plans, and invited all the architects of Paris to send 
in designs: they were ac cordingly sent in and exhibited, but only one 
of them satisfied the connoisseurs to whom they were submitted, and 
that was from the pencil of a physician, Claude Perrault. However, 
even that did not meet the expectations either of Colbert or his master ; 
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and the King himself wrote an autograph letter inviting Bernini to Paris 
which letter was despatched on the 11th of April, 1665. 

The offers that were made him, and the honours which were done 
him in his progress to Paris are inconceivable. Servants from the 
royal kitchen were sent forward to prepare his meals, and when he came 
near Paris, M. de Chambray, Lord of Chantelou, steward of the 
house hold, was despatched to receive him. 

Bernini reached Paris about the end of May, 1665; his hotel was 
furnished with the * meubles de la Couronne,” and the royal servants 
were appointed to wait upon him: but nevertheless his design for 
the facade of the Louvre was not admired. However, the King patronized 
the architect, and laid the first stone on the 17thof October, 1665. A 
gold medal by Warin, worth 2400 francs, was deposited in the stone, 
having on one side the head of the King, and on the reverse, the 
design of Bernini, with the words, ‘* Majestati et eterniiati imperi 
Gallici sacrum.’ 

As the winter approached, Bernini solicited permission to return to 
Jtaly—the King gave him 3000 louis-d’ors, and a pension of 12,000 
livres for himself and 1200 for his son. 

As soon as Bernini was gone, Perrault addressed a memorial to Col- 
bert stating his objections to Bernini's design, the result of which was 
the adoption by Colbert of Perrault’s. As a piece of architecture, it Is 
certal 7 unworthy of high commendation—nothing but the vastitude— 
its length being tive hundred and twenty feet—gives it any great claim 
to notice; Wihy what does besides give ita claim to notice here, is the 
elit which Bonaparte caused to be put upon it, and which in- 
scription used to be held and insisted upon by the sdenineee of that 
greal gi pase as the proof that he—the said general — built the 
Louvre. 

The fact is, that under the imperial tyranny, the tympanum of the 
pediment, which had not been b ia fintshed, was adorned with a bas-re- 
heft by Lemot. Upon a pedestal was a bust of Bonaparte, on the right 
was the figure of Minerva, on wn leit, that of the Muse of History, 
who appeared to be writing on » pe destal these words, ‘ Napoleon 
le Grand a achevé le Louvre 7 which as fi “ as the faet ¢& roes, might be 
applied to every journeyman bricklayer, who plasters on the last chim- 


hey-pot toa gentlema in’s house. This display of silly vanity, how- 


ever, was got rid of in L815, when the bust of Bonaparte gave way to 
that of Louis XIV... and tor the bit of empty br: wv in the w vay of in- 
scriplion, were subebituts l the words ** Ludovico May: no.” 

These hasty details counected with the royal palace were given by 


Amersham, not half so much with the view of Gisshanng his friend’s 
mind respecting the claims of Bouaparte to merits which he ought 
never to have bes “allowed, as in a al ixiety Lo prevent a pause in the 
conversatio » just ata pout whic lh he Was conscious must be de slicate 
and important if—and he could scarcely doubt it—his visiter, George 
Grindle, really had some déaison in the F renche apital. 

There can be no qu stiun that our hero himself was exceedingly 
valiaend “a the historical and chronological turn the conversation hai 
taken, and he was still more pleased when the summons to the draw- 
Ing-room came; for the very name of Miles Blackmore, considering 
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“ A word of fear,” 
as Shakspeare says, to the profligate, who was, as it were, running arace 
against time, to get rid of a victim who was sincerely devoted to him. 

And while this conversation was going on, much more was doing as 
regards the progress of our little history. 

“Tt is useless,” said Jane, “ perfectly useless, my dear Emma, for 
me to endeavour to overcome my dislike to this man; it is not 9p 
that I detest the principles which he professes, and fe el disgusted a 
the tone and spirit of his conversation ; but now do ask yourself, docs 
he appear why ss any one quality calculated to make the lifegof 
a woman to whom he is united, happy? Recollect,; Emma, this union 
is for life.” 

“1 admit,” said Mrs. Amersham, ‘that the prepossession in_ his 
favour does wear off; but still—” 

— ‘Oh, my dear friend,” int wine ted Jane, *¢ do not qualify—do not 
make allowances. You know how anxious I am implicitly to ‘obey my 
father’s wishes, and how I dread bis malediction for my dis »bedience ! 
but let wh: iL may happen, I cannot consent to be this man’s wife.’ 

Well,” said Mrs. Amersham, ‘‘there is one thing sieaile in your 
favour in the progress of tie affair: for to see you with him, no one 
could possibly fancy that you ever had the shi chtest intention of doing 
any such thing, so that vou never can be charged with encouraging his 
attentions.’ 

“What then,” said Jane, with a mind and feelings like his, he is 
either unconscious of the indifference, or, which 1s worse, resolved to 
act upon my father’s expressed determination, without caring whether 
! like him or not. No, Emma, no; I cannot give up so. It is a dreadful 
strugele between duty and inclination; but if 1 had any doubt on the 
subject before, the experience of the ae few hours would have settled 
the question. 

‘* But then, my dear girl,” said Mrs. Amersham, *‘ what course do 
you mean to pursue ? He is not only your accepted, but afhanced 
lover, and is to marry you in a few c lays—the athair is complete, and it 


” 


was under those circumstances we asked him here— 
— ‘Yes,’ interrupted Jane, ‘‘ | am fully aware of the extraordinary 
position in which I am placed, but—" 
“Tf,” said Mrs. Amersham, “ this unconquerable dislike had estab- 
lished itself, you really ought, my dear girl, to have made your resist- 
ance to the marriage at an coslian staze. I know nothing to advise as 


it is—”’ 
‘“‘T think,” said Jane, ‘if I could get to town, [ might, perhaps, see 
my way clearer 
‘Here came into her mind the council of Smylar—the real manage- 
ment of which she did not comprehend, but to which she clung with at 


hope of extrication from her difficulty. 
‘Who have you to confide in there, Jane?’ said Mrs. Amer- 


sham, quite satisfied that if she committed herself to Smylar her doom 
was assuredly sealed. 

“Who ?” said Jane; “anything, Emma, is better than the prospect 
before me; surely even you would conspire—if it must be so called— 





to save me. 
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Now this was the first direct attack upon an application to Emma, 
and she felt proportionably flurried: here Jane was confided to her 

care by her father—hither her intended husband had been invited, and 
here her future father-in-law and his other son were expected. 

‘“My dear girl,” said Emma, ‘* indeed you ought not to trifle with 
this matter. If you really and truly feel so strong a repugnance to the 
Marriage, you oucht to make up your mind to e xpress it. You are not 
only acting unfairly by this Mr. Grindle, but by yourself: it 1s abso- 
lute ly necessary that you should come to a determination and express 
it.” 

‘« But, dearest Emma,” said Jane, ‘‘ every arrangement is made, all 
the settlements ere prepared, and if it had not been for the death 
of Mr. Le ‘eson, | should before this have been his wife. My father 
would kill me if [now resisted, or worse than killing me, would curse 
me. What am I to do—what can Ido?” 

“Now, Jane,” said Mrs. Amersham, *‘ before I take any steps in 
this matter—and what steps to take, I at this moment do ‘not in the 
slightest degree understand—tell me honestly and fairly as vou have 
alw ays hitherto told me everything, is it that another attachment 
growing upon you, has rendered your disinclination to this marriage 
Stronger, 

Jane’s answer was a flood of tears; she threw her arms round 
Emma’s neck, and thus practically confirmed her belief that Frank 
Grindle had made himself master of her heart—and he was expected 
at the Amershams’ on his return from France with his father. 

This it was that seemed to have hastened the crisis of her fate—this, 
added perhaps.to her conviction that the story told by Lady Cramly, rela- 
tive to George Grindle, was true, and that her father’s history of the 
affair was an evasion. She longed to get to town—she longed to talk 
to Smylar, who evidently knew all the particulars of the case ; and so 
agitated was she after the dialogue with Emma, that when the men 
came to the drawing-room she was missing. She had been forced to 
bed by a dreadful headache. 

It had now become so evident to Mrs. Amersham that something 
desperate would intallibly arise out of the experiment of this marriage, 
that her anxiety for news from Miles Blackmore was most painfully in- 
creased : not that she saw why, even if such a connexion had existed 
between George Grindle and any frail fair one, that should—being 
dissolved and put an end to—interfere with his union with Jane; 
still she had that reliance upon Miles Blackmore’s honour and firmness 
of purpose, that she thought if he once applied himself to the subject, 
they should know so much better how to act, always observing, as 
Amersham did, and endeavoured to impress upon his wife’s mind, that 
they had nothing whatever in the world to do with the affair. 

While all these things were going on in England, and while Colonel 
Brutf was making himself a very considerable donke ‘yjat Lady Gramm’s, 
Sir George Grindle hi id caught his son Frank at Paris—hit him like a 
good shot at Meurice’s, and without in the slightest degree enlighten- 
ing him as to the object of his paternal and une xpected visit, resolved 
never to leave him till he got him safe back in England, satisfied that 
a dénouement touching Nelly would upset the whole concern. To get 
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him away from Paris was Sir George's first object, and to keep him 
constantly with him while he was there, the next: in pursuance of 
which scheme he trotted him about to see sights, and of course amongst 
others, the gallery of the Louvre. 

In this gallery ' as they passed through it, was a tall fine-looking 
man assiduously employed in copying a mate hless picture by Teniers ; 
next to him was a delicate creature with whom he appeared to be ac- 
quainted, also at work ; at her side was a lady, who proved to be her 
mother, and at her feet was crouched a beautiful child, who had been 
ill, et was recovered, anc who although close to his young mother’s 
feet seemed to be exceedingly fond of his mother’s friend, the tall fine- 
looking man. 

The tall fine-looking man had the day before received a letter from 
a friend in England, relative to circumstances connected with the hand- 
some girl and her lovely boy who were near him. He proposed accom- 
panying them that afternoon to Versailles in order to obtain some in- 
formation which his friend in England required: he knew a good deal 
of the history of these people, already but not enough to answer his 
present purpose. 

As he was working upon his copy, Sir George Grindle and his se- 
cond son Frank passed by—and passed by without noticing his fair 
neighbour. ‘Trifling as this incident seems,’ it was a very important 
event in the little history which he was studying He said to the lady 
next him, 

‘* Don’t you know those people ?” 

‘‘T never saw them before,” said the lady, proceeding with her 
work. 

This struck the questioner forcibly, and fully determined him on 
availing himself of his growing or rather grown acquaintance with them 
to proceed, as it had before been his intention, to Versailles. 

The reader of course needs not to be told that the fine-looking ama- 
teur was Mr. Miles Biackmore—that the ladies were Nelly and her 
mother, Mrs. Everstield, and the beautiful boy was our poor Tiney ; it 
being the last day he was out before his illness. 

The ditliculty which Miles Blackmore felt in ascertaining the real 
state of the case as concerned George Grindle and Nelly may a be 
conceived. In Paris—in Versailles—~as Lady Cramly for once in her 
life had truly said, she was known and known only as Mrs. Grindle. 
Miles Blackmore, who had, as we know, first accidentally and since 
casually seen anil met them, had some doubts as to the reculi arity of the 
connexion before he receis ed Amersham’s letter; and those doubts 
were confirmed into certainties when he saw Sir George Grindle, whom 
he knew (as everybody in London did) by sight, pass his sot-disant 
daughter-in-law without recognising her, while she, per contra as the 
accountants say, denied any knowledge of him. 

What could it all mean? so amiable a creature, so kind, so affec- 
tionate, and such an exemplary mother! having too a most exemplary 
mother herself—generally received, and universally respected in a most 
respectable circle. Miles Blackmore was not a man to be beaten in 
such a case as this; he soon made up his mind to ascertain all the 
facts, and less for the gratification of satisfying his friends the Amer- 
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shams, than for the sake of * doing justice, he resolved to set about 
such an inquiry as should result satisfactorily to somebocly—whom he 

cared not, so that the truth should be established, and the ri ght main- 
tamed, 

It was just five days wr r Sir George's visit to the Louvre, that he 
and Frank reached Amersham's. George’s pressing invitation—very 
well gotten up—was of course to be immediately attended to, where- 
upon the baronet and his second son proceeded post-haste to joi the 
family party, and arrived in the eveumng of the third day. 

It may seem to some people that Ge orve Grindle, who, as one ima- 
gines, must have been aware of Jane's coldness towards him, exhibited 
a considerable want of generalship in bringing his brother i immediate 
contact with Aer and contrast with himself; but they who entertain 
this opinion have not yet acquircd a competent knowledge of George 
Grindle’s character; he feared no rival--he dreaded no comparison, 
and least of all with his half-brother, whom he considered rather as a 
foul to the diamond—at least in the society of women—than other- 


Wise, 

r George was quite charmed with the place, and very much pleased 
WI ree e Amershams: but in the course of the first evening of his lodgment 
there, the gentle, timid manner of Jane Brut to Frank, struck him par- 
ticularly ; and when they began to sing duets, and Mrs. Amersham ac- 


companied them, and then Frank betook himself to a long black flute, 
all over silver flaps, avd poured fourth some exquisite music, he could 
scarcely refrain from giving a hint to George to try and drive away the 
Intruder; but no, George was engaged in a corner with Danbury at 
ccarte, having, as has already been hinted, a facility of king-finding at 
the bottom of the pack, W hich had been remarked upon more than 
once in other places 

After the music, eame a discussion about drawings ; and when Frank 


with the best judgment and without the slightest presumption gave his 


opinions, his Opinions were ail seconded by Mrs. Amersham ; and what 
was worse, When Jane, ex lingly pleased not only by the intellec- 


YP 
ar . 
tuality of his conversat iF Lut vy his manner, and the evidence of 


ood taste and good feeling which pervaded all he said, cast her eyes 
towards her charming friend Emma, she saw in the reciprocated look 
an according fiat of app ation 3 aud vet these very people were 
nourishing and eherishine in their house the other brother as the 
afhanced husband of the virl, whose marriage was to take pli ice In ten 


| age: 
gays or a fortuigat! 
1] Nad Live 4] ' ae ee 
lowever, they are settled for the present, and there they must re- 


main, while we east oureves over the eallant and odious colonel, whose 
campaign against the heart of Lady Gramm is causing much misery and 
irritation in the bosom of the oily-curled heroine of Bullock’s-smithy. 

petticoats might be contriving, she would be for an hour without intelli- 
sence from the Amershams. The rational over education of Miss Harris 
rendered her quite « ipabie af Ea despatches regularly, and the ar- 


lt wasnot likely that whatever underhand machinations this plague in 


rival of Mr. Frank Grindle there, could not fail to afiord subjects for 
their correspondence. But still Smvylar was unarmed till she got Jane 
to town—there it was—that was her object—that was her game; and 
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as we have already seen, Jane had fallen, or very nearly fallen, into 
her snare. It was upon this great scheme of Smylar’s that all de- 
pended. What was to save the poor girl we yet do not know; the 
trap was set and baited, and the recent defection of the colonel from 
the rouge and ringlets made the case considerably more desperate. 

Taking these circumstances in conjunction with the unsettlement of 
Jane’s mind--supposing it ever to have been settled—produced by the 
appearance of Frank in the domestic circle at Amersham’s, and which, 
as nobody—except perhaps Mr. George Grindle himself—could doubt 
would produce results the most disadvantageous to the intended bride- 
groom, Smylar began to rejoice in the midst of her anger and jealousy 
at the prospect which presented itself. Judge then what must have 
been her exultation when, on the evening of the very day on which she 
received the intelligence of the location: “of the baronet and his younger 
son exactly where she wished them to be, she found the colonel, having 
dined at home, disinclined to leave his house, and desirous of some con- 
versation with her after the manner of the olden time. 

How the woman’s ears tingled when Mr. Rumfitt announced that the 
colonel wished to speak to her! how her bad heart beat as she hastened 
to the room in which he had been dining. Her plot had sueceeded—her 
scheme for making a quarrel between him and Lady Gramm had turned 
out well—she felt assured of it, and as upon ¢hat depended all, she 
could scarcely control the motion of her limbs as she paced the pas- 
sages to reach his presence. 

‘“Smylar,” said the colonel, as she entered the room, * sit down, 
Smylar. I wanted to talk to you about getting ready for Jane’s 
wedding. Time goes on, and I suppose their grief for Mr. Leeson 
wears otf; and I he ad a letter from Jane to-day, who writes in better 
spirits than usual, and so I was thinking about what we had_ best 
do in making arrangements here for the—what do the French call 
breakfast 2” 

‘* Déjetner,” said Smylar. 

‘That'll do,” said the colonel, “that’s it. I have forgotten my 
French, and my English too, almost.’ 

“I thought, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar, “ that you intended Lady 
Gramm to be the—” 

‘¢ There, that'll do,” interrupted the colonel; ‘I know nothing of 
Lady Gramm. She is a conceited old doll; and her friend Miss 
Pheezle and her infernal verses are as bad. No, no, we can do without 
Lady Gramm ; you can manage all—everything.’ 

“ ‘But, : said Smylar, with a face into which the most beautiful ex- 
pression of ingenuousness was thrown, ‘‘have you and her ladyship 
quarrelled, colonel ?” 

‘*That affair is settled,” said the colonel. ‘*Some good-natured 
friend of her’s and mine—most probably that Miss Pheezle herself— 
wrote to her to tell her that 1 wanted her jointure to make up for what I 
was to give Jane, and so she flew into a rage, and asked me whether I 
supposed she ever would marry me, even if I asked her, and so in short 
our acquaintance is at an end.” 

‘‘ Somebody wrote?’ said Smylar, innocently. ‘* What, was it an 
anonymous letter, colonel ?” 
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““Yes,”’ said the colonel. ‘ Infernally anonymous. Nothing could 
be worse, as she represented it. But there’s an end: it was the woman's 
own fault. She was alwavs throwing out hints about the loneliness of 
widows and all that, and Miss Pheezle used to write poetry about it. 
However, th at'll do—only don’t let me hear the woman’s name again— 
that’s all.”’ 

“ Well,” said Smylar, ‘it only shows how very strangely things 
turn out in this world. I rom the moment I first saw Lady Gramm I 
made up my mind that she would come to be mistress of this house, and 
thought what a comfort it would be to you when Miss Jane was gone, to 
have such a companion, 

Ah.” said Bruff, filling his fair friend a bumper of claret. “I want 
no companion like my Lady Gramm. I shall cut down my establish- 
ment, and, as I told vou betore, takea smaller house and live snug, and 
—eh, Sinylar ?- -here’s your health, old woman. Yes, you know all my 
ways; my little oddities, what I call my crinkums and my crankums, 
you can manage tor me.” 
rr \ hy, colonel,” said Smylar, ** as far as Lam able I shall always be 
too happy to do what | ean to keep things straight and comfortable : 
but then Lady Gramm would have taken charge of the establishment 
in so ditlerent a m anner. 

‘* May be so,” said the colonel; “who knows? What! Here, 
draw your chair th is way—have another glass of wine. The divil take 
Lady Gramm, there’s nothin » Ble habit—nothing like old friends.’ 

Saying which the gallant colonel exhibited strone symptoms of being 
exceedingly atlectionate to Mrs. Smylar, which as being unque stionably 
conducive to the completion of her great plan, was to that ingenuous 
lady most p urtic ularly acceptable. 

‘And what,” said Smylar, withdrawing herself eracefully from the 
immediate proximity of the gallant soldier, ‘* what does dear Jane say 
in her letter to-day? ITsuppose Mr. George Grindle is there ?” 

“Yes,” said the colonel, somewhat puzzled as to what to add, in- 
asmuch as although Smylar’s information respecting Frank’s domesti- 
cation in the house had been premature, the fact was now established. 
‘“* Yes, Sir George is the re, and some other people.’ 

“ And Mr, Frank ?@” said Smylar, inquiringly. 

“Why,” said the colonel, ‘ I bell lieve yes—a snug family party.” 

“ Of which you ought to be one,” said Smylar. ‘ Now, colonel, 
don't vou blame me if thin es turn a wrong in this house. I have e given 


you warning 
* Yes,” said Bruff, “‘ and sent me down on a wild-goose chase for 
no purp 
‘1 don’t know,” answered Mrs. Smylar “whom you may calla 


wild- ses but take my sugvestion at the worst, I was only wrong in 
point of time. The amiable and all-aecomplished Mr. Francis Grindle, 
you savy, Is now staying in the same house with Jane.”’ 

“ Well, and what then?” cried Bruff in a tone of impatience, 


; 


or anything else, in her associating with her future brother-in-law. No 


more as I see than with her future father-in-law. Set your'wits to work 
in making preparations for the—the what is it ? the déjetiner—and 


‘Jane is engaged to be married; where is the danger, or impropriety, 
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leave me to settle all the rest. Rely upon it, Smylar, I know what I 
am about, and if I didn’t, Sir George Grindle does.”’ 

Had there been a third person present at the scene which has just 
been de scribed he might have seen the expression which animated Mrs. 
Smylar’s countenance when the colonel expressed his opinion of his 
own intellectual qualities. As far as matters were at this juncture pro- 
ceeding, het triumph was complete. Everything seemed to work’e xactly 
as she wished ; and when she went to order the: colonel’s coffee, she was 
as well satistied with herself as ever she was in her life. 

On the day following this conversation Amersham received a letter 
from Miles Biackmore in answer to his “ de licate question,” and it was 
just such an answer as anybody who had the pleasure of Mr. Miles 
Blackn whe acquaintance mi cht have e xpected. It contained nothing 
whatever a to the subject under discussion. It was short, abrupt, 
and written, as Amersham thought, under strong excitement. The main 
point—indeed the only in uportant point which it contained, was the in- 
tellizence that Blackmore intended to be in E ngland in a few days, till 
which time he would postpone the announcement of whatever intelli- 
gence he might be able to procure. Nota name nor a fact was to be 
found in the letter, so that when Emma communicated to Jane the reply 
which her husband had received, her heart sank within her, doomed 

is she was to an uncertainty with regard to the vices of the man to 
whom she was destined to be marrie cd, the -y being in her mind constantly 
1) comparison with the virtues of hi s brother, of whom she might 
never think, except as a friend. 

Time however flies, and matters are drawing to a conclusion. George 
Grindle, rather ennuyé by the ‘*domestic comforts” of Amersham’s 
circle, found it absolutely necessary to run up to town for a couple of 
days, which he accordin: oly did, le: wing Jane to the more than usual 
unmitigated enjoyment “of the soc clety of Frank, who feeling the em- 
barrassme nt of the position in which he was placed, devoted himself to 
Mrs. Amersham, whose look and manner indicated not only her estima- 
tion of his qualities and accomplishments, but her just appreciation of 
the line of conduct he had adopte ‘d. 

What Jane thought about it, we cannot pretend to say; but this is 
certain, that when George took his ay ane for town, and the wedding- 
day was positively fixed for that day fortnight, she hated him more than 


she ever had pre viously. 
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INNETS. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF FILACAJA. 


i. 
ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


As a fond mother o’er her children bends 
In melting love, and clasps one to her breast,— 
One at her feet, one on her knee she tends, 
Whilst to another's brow her lips are press’d ; 
And ’mid their sports and murmurs still attends 
To every varied fanciful request,— 
Whispers to one—to one a glance she sends, 
And smiles or chides, in all her love confess’d ; 
So watches over us the sovereign power 
Of Providence ; this comforts, that supplies, 
Hears all, and doth on ali His merey shower. 
And if some grace or favour He denies, 
’Tis but to teach the soul her prayers to pour, 
Or by denial graciously replies. 


IT. 
ON THE LOSS OF SIGHT. 


Already, ere my sun of life descend, 
The shades of night are closing o’er these eyes, 
Lessening the worth of those frail things we prize, 
Which to the world their vain adornments lend. 
My failing sight these shadowy forms offend, 
Eternal obje cts (1 dared once des] pise P 
Forget or lightly think of ) now arise, 
And round me still in magnitude extend. 

Thus, as in feeble light the diamond's ray 
Gsleams out, and brighter doth itself reveal 
Than when exposed to the broad glare of day ; 

So doth my feeble sight teach me to feel 
Supernal things, and the dark shade display 
The brighter glories of the empyreal ! 


IIf. 
NO! 
FROM THE SPANISIT OF ARRIAZA. 


How often prostrate at your feet I lie, 

And turn to you a face bedewed with tears ; : 
Beg ro your lovely lips, to soothe my fears, 

A © Yes’ whic h, cruel one! you still deny. 

And when again I think each deep-drawn sigh 
Hath moved compassion in your frozen breast, 
Oh grief! instead of « Yes’ I hear expressed 

A ‘No,’ which bids my hope for ever die. 

Alas ! if all my plaints be fruitless still, 

If still on me your indignation dart, 

And you would have me abject still and low,— 

Wreak, wreak on meat once your cruel will, 
In mercy plunge a dagger in my heart, 

But give me not again that cruel “ No!” 
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PICTURES AND PICTURE-DEALERS. 


Tat ever we should be called upon to link two such categories to- 
gether! It used to be painting and poetry—they were sister arts—ut 
pictura poesis. Heaven seemed to have joined them, and no man 
thought of putting them asunder. Behold a change! It is now Pic- 
tures and Picture-dealers! ‘* Misery,” the proverb says, ‘‘ makes us 
acquainted with strange bedfellows,” but prosperity and wealth make 
us acquainted with stranger. Formerly a real connoisseur of what was 
high in art, if he possessed a fine picture, would as soon have bartered 
it for sordid gain as he would have bartered his soul. Now the only 
real connoisseurs of fine pictures are those who gain possession of them 
only to part with them—the picture-dealers. In a word, formerly the 
connoisseur and the amateur, or, to speak plain English, the Knower and 
the Lover of pictures, were one and the same individual ; ; whereas now, 
the knower of a fine picture cares nothing about it beyond the money 
it will bring him; and the dover of a fine picture knows nothing about 
it beyond the money that it cost him. 

And all this is in the nature of things, for reasons which will appear 
presently. In the meantime let us be allowed for a moment to indulge 
in the pleasing speculation of what might be made of this joint topice— 
Pictures and Picture-dealers—if we were but in the fitting vein—the 
vein poetico-satirical. Pictures on the one hand, which are the next 
best things to poetry ; and picture-dealers on the other—which are, in 
relation to pictures, the next worst things to booksellers in relation to 
poetry.—But there is a time for all things. A certain king exclaimed 
on a certain occasion, ‘‘ It is our royal pleasure to be drunk ;""—and drunk 
he was accordingly. Now it is our pleasure just at present to be, not 
poetical about pictures, nor critical, nor philosophical, nor fanciful, 
nor fantastical, but only to be useful ; and therefore it is that we have 
linked pictures and picture-dealers together, and propose to give tle 
reader a little dry, business-like information about them, jointly and 
severally ; showing the necessary connexion that exists between them, 
how it has come to exist, and to what end it exists. 

The truth is, that of late years the dissemination of wealth and ctvili- 
sation has been so rapid and universal, and the growth and spread of 
taste in art have kept such equal pace with them, that it has become 
necessary to extend ‘the division of labour” principle to matters with 
which forme rly it had no art or part ; and our great picture- -fanciers can 
now no more make up their galleries without the intervention of a 
Segur or a Woodburn, than our sporting noblemen or millionaires can 
make up their betting-books on the Ledger or the Derby without that of 
a Gully. As the progress of science has made the barber and the sur- 
geon two, so has the progress of taste and wealth (as we before hinted) 
made the connoisseur and the amateur cease to be one. 

At the commencement of the present century there were but two or 
three persons in London publicly known as dealers in works of art 
and verti, and their speculations were extremely limited, and em- 
ployed but little capital. Now the number must amount to some hun- 
dreds, several of whom possess a stock of from ten to twenty thousand 
pounds in value. These, the Woodburns, the Nortons, the Smiths, the 
August,—VOL. LXIl, NO» CCXLVIII. 2H 
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Woodins, the Emersons, &c, &c. deserve to be styled merchants in art. 
In richness of decoration their houses might compete with the proudest 
mansions at home or abroad, every place being crowded with the most 
splendid furniture, the noblest paintings, the finest marbles, the choicest 
bronzes, cabinets of the rarest gems, and portfolios of the most valuable 
drawings. 

It is impossible for any one who has not enjoyed an opportunity of 
examining the emporiums of these persons, to form any conception of 
the treasures of art they contain. Their object is to procure everything of 
a desirable character in art that may administer to the rapidly spreading 
taste in such matters—all that enters either the English or the foreign 
markets; and they are constantly importing into this country from 
Holland, Germany, France, Spain, and Italy, and every other 
part of the continent, the best examples of painting and sculpture, 
gems, medals, carving, and whatever can be procured in any other 
branch of the fine arts, sufficiently rare and curious to tempt a purchaser, 
In some instances these objects in course of time accumulate to an im- 
mense extent. We know of an instance where what mav be called 
‘* the stock in hand” of one individual, as eminent for his honourable 
dealings as for his extensive speculations, consists of upwards of two 
thousand pictures, many of them among the finest specimens of the 
Dutch, French, Italian, and Spanish schools: together with nearly a 
hundred fine bronzes, marbles, carvings in wood and ivory, curious 
vases, upique specimens of china and glass, rare cameos, and valuable 
antique biouterie; whilst the costliest furniture of the reign of Louis 
XIV. claims attention equally with fragments of the most classical ¢ age 
of antiquity. In another instance the v value of Etrusean jewellery alone 
(certainly the most interesting collection of the kind in the world) is 
estimated at twe nty thousand pounds, 

But it is with the commerce in pictures as it exists in England that 
we purpose now to deal. In this many persons are concerned, from the 
highest nobleman in St. James’s to the humblest broker in Soho. It is 
rarely now that gentlemen- caiaiaes purchase on their own judgments ; ; 
they usually commission one of the great dealers we have just named 
to select for them; paying him for the exercise of his judement a cer- 

tain per-centage on the purchase money; and when they are desirous 
of disposing of or exchanging any part of their collections, they have 
recourse to a: an individu: 1] to negotiate the sale or exchange. The 
yudgmentof such persons is generally to be relied on, as they have had 
the best means of knowing the different characteristics of different 
masters, in their constant observation, for a long course of years, of 


almost every variety of style the pictorial art allows. Some, however, 
have ac ” ed a reputation for being oracular in regard to one school, 
some in regard to another. The Messieurs Woodburn, for instance, 


have selected for some of the finest galleries in the kingdom. Smith ts 
also an excellent general judge, in whom great confidence 1s placed. 
His catalogue, in several volumes, is an invaluable work, conveying at 
one view descriptions _ histories of almost every fine picture in the 
world. Woodin has obtained an infallible reputation in Dutch pic- 
tures, and Norton possesses a like celebrity in the [talian school. 

Before a fine painting comes into the hands of any of the great 
amateur collectors, in most cases it has to undergo one or more pro- 
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cesses necessary to place its qualities before the eye to the greatest ad- 
vantage. If painted on canvas it first goes to the liner, who stretches 
iton a frame till its surface becomes as tight as a drum. Peel of 
Golden-square has obtained quite a European reputation for the extra- 
ordinary skill with which this necessary and often very difficult process 
is effected. He has several competitors, but is without a rival. The 
most valuable pictures are intrusted to him, many coming from abroad 
for that purpose; and so desirous are connoisseurs to obtain for their 
paintings the advantage which good lining confers upon them that he 
has always a great number waiting their turn to be operated upon by 
him. If, after this process, it is found that a picture is discoloured 
(which is very frequently the case with ‘‘ the old masters”) it goes to 
the cleaner, who by certain preparations takes off the dirt, and. brings 
the subject very nearly to its pristive state. 

Some amateurs attempt to clean their own pictures, by which they 
frequently afford double employment to another person who greatly 
assists In preparing the specimen for the collector; this is the repairer, 
who ordinarily combines his art with that of picture cleaning. The 
latter can only be followed with success by those who have had a long 
experience in it, and possess the necessary skill in painting, to repair the 
defects the cleansing frequently brings to light. The art of repairing 
has been brought to great perfection, and employs many very able 
artists. A few of these have gained much celebrity by the skill with 
which they retouch the faded parts, fill up holes, and mend cracks in the 
ill used examples of those masters whose works are in high repute ; and 
they are paid at a most extravagant rate for their labour. Nor do 
they hold themselves in slight estimation. The greatest man amongst 
them was employed bya noble duke, celebrated for his liberal patronage 
of art, at one of his magnificent mansions in the counrty. All went 
on smoothly with the artist till he found he was expected to dine in the 
steward’s room. It is scarcely possible to conceive his indignation. Fully 
satisfied that, in his way, he was as distinguished as his Grace, he an- 
nounced to the astonished domestics, thatin his own house he never dined 
withless than four wax candles, and always had a man-servant in attend- 
ance; and to be put on a level with menials, was what he had not 
expected, and would not submit to. In a few minutes afterwards he 
had turned his back upon this princely pile, witha determination never 
to enter its walls again. Bates, Du Jardin, Farrer, and Samuel 
Woodin are the dons of this branch of art. Nothing can equal the 
metamorphosis occasionally created by the effect of judicious lining 
cleaning and repairing. What looked at first to be little better than 
a piece of worn-out canvas, equally defaced by time and dirt, is 
brought before the purchaser apparently fresh from the e asel—or what 
is usually termed, “in a beautiful state of preservation.” 

These are the processes to which genuine pictures of the o/d masters 
often owe their attractions, and it frequently happens that an enthusi- 
astic collector pours out his eloquence on the original touches of the 
favourite master, when it is exceedingly difficult to state where one un- 
doubted trace of his hand remains. Some pictures preserve much 
better than others, but in the best galleries many may be found that 


have undergone more or less repairing. 


The extent to which copies are made of paintings by esteemed artists 
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is incale ulable, and so cleverly do the copyists often imitate the originals, 
as occasionally to deceive even the best judges. This is so well known 
that it is now almost as necessary to have the pedigree of a valuable 
painting when purchased, as to have that of a valuable horse. It is 
rare for an amateur nowadays to buy of a stranger a high-priced paint- 
ing on his own judgment, without being imposed upon. We could 
enumerate many instances of noblemen and gentlemen when abroad 
paying extravagant sums for copies worth but a few pounds; but one 
instance will suffice. A nobleman enjoying considerable reputation as 
a connoisseur and patron of art whilst travelling in the Netherlands, 
was strongly recommended to purchase a very fine painting by Rubens, 
and so well contrived a story was told him of its history, that his lord- 
ship gladly gave eight hundred pounds for it, afterwards congratulating 
himself on having “made so advantageous a bargain. On arriving in 
London, wishing his purchase to be placed in his gallery with every ad- 

vantage. he sent it to be lined, when on uncovering the back of the 
picture the name of Robertson and Miller, the canvas preparers, ap- 
peared on the canvas, plainly proving that it was a modern copy, executed 
most probably by an English artist! Very fewof the old masters have been 
so frequently repeated as Rubens, and many collectors who pride them- 
selves on having a genuinetwork from his hand, possess only a clever 
copy. The late Admiral Sir Ross Donnelly was exceedingly enthusi- 
astic on what he considered some matchless productions of the ereat 
Flemish painter, which held a conspicuous situation in_ his gallery. 
A few weeks ago the whole collection was disposed of by auction 
at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s rooms, and realised about 800J.; 
whereas a single fine Rubens (such for instance as the Rape of the 
Sabines, in the National Gallery) is of itself alone worth three times 
that sum. 

Examples of the different Italian schools are, however, the most ex- 
tensively copied. The pupils and foreign artists of every country, 
copy almost every fine picture they can get access to in Italy; and 
among the most industrious of these manufacturers are English artists, 
who have cone to Italy pe the ostensible object of inproving them- 
selves by a careful study of the best productions of the Italian school. 
Jn due time these copies come into ) the market, and when sufficiently 
dirty, often pass for genuine pictures. Of course, the principal dealers 
in London are too experienced to be deceived by them, and are too 
careful of their reputations to atte:npt to deceive their customers; but 
few private buyers possess such judgment. Still it must in justice be 
Stut d, that the art of dece pti ou is carried on in this way in It. ly, to an 
extent which leaves similar impositions in England very far in the 
rear. 

Instances have been known of English connoisseurs, in their anxiety 
to secure a genume picture, p Ling an enormous sum to the head of a 
religious community, whose chicf treasure it has been considered; and 


to ot assurance doubly sure, they have, at his reverence’s instiga- 
tion, atlixed their seals at the back of the picture. On its coming into 
their possession, they find the seal untouched, and take no small credit 
to themselves for h aving ee to their country another invaluable 
Rafaelle or Corregio. The fact is, that an admirably executed copy 
was fitted with great nicety into the back of the original picture, and 
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on this the reverend father got his generous customer carefully to affix 
his seal. The original picture in front was then removed, and the con- 
noisseur carries the copy into his own country for a genuine produc- 
tion! 

Many persons, usually acting as agents for the principal picture- 
dealers, make it their business to travel throughout Spain, Italy, France, 
and Holland, in search of original pictures of a marketable value ; and 
notwithstanding the deceptions attempted, and the difficulties to be met 
with, they succeed in procuring for their employers many very fine 
specimens of the old masters, Since the duty on pictures has been 
altered, the importation of foreign pictures has increased enormously, 
and at the present time, of paintings of every kind, there cannot be in 
the kingdom much less than 200,000, of which annually come into the 
market between forty and fifty thousand. This lucrative branch of com- 
merce is noticonfined to London; for although many London dealers are 
in the habit of paying pofessional visits to the great provincial towns, 
where they usually dispose of a considerable number, in most of these 
places there are resident dealers, some of whom carry on an extensive bu- 
siness in every description of objectsof art. The great manufacturers in 
particular cultivate a taste for such things, as decorations for their houses, 
and spare no expense in procuring the best specimens within their reach 
The desire of collecting grows very rapidly, and rarely leaves the in- 
dividual whilst the power of administering to it remains. One example 
in a neighbourhood is quickly followed. Country gentlemen whose 
ancestors ‘came in with William the Conqueror,” and who hitherto 
have been satisfied with their family portraits, must needs have their 
walls as richly furnished as those of their wealthy neighbour, who finds 
an insurmountable difficulty in the way of tracing his genealogy higher 
than his grandfather; and the Lelys and Knellers are obliged * to pale 
their ineflectual fires’ before the Caravaggios, Caraccis, Da Vincis, 
Parmegeanos, and Titians. This emulation has done much towards 
creating the immense traffic in pictures that now exists. 

We have already alluded to those individuals whose extensive specu- 
lations in objects of art entitle them to take the name of merchants. 
They have helped to furnish the noblest galleries in the kingdom. It 
remains for us to show how the picture market is fed. Collections are 
made, the collector dies, and whether his treasures are bequeathed or 
not, they usually come to the hammer. Reverses of fortune also bring 
multitudes of pictures to the same result; and speculators introduce 
into this country extensive importations, that, when they cannot find 
any other channel, which frequently happens, must obtain a sale by 
the same means. In this manner the sales in London alone average a 
thousand pictures a week during the season. 

Messrs. Christie and Manson now possess the most respectable pore 
tion of the picture trade; and in their auction-rooms in King-street, 
St. James’s, are annually sold the finest collections that come into the 
market. The reputation this Beaumont and Fletcher of the rostrum 
enjoy, is almost entirely owing to the exertions of the late Mr. Christie, 
whose persuasive eloquence in the exercise of his profession was not 
more universally acknowledged than his strict integrity. The talent of 
the father has descended in some degree to the son, with his excellent 
Frinciples ; and bis partner received his instructions from the same ho- 
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nourable source, having for several years conducted the most important 
portion of the elder Christie's business. This firm make it a rule 
never to purchase a pictare in their own sales on their own account, 
and will not undertake asale that is not in every respect a genuine one. 
This accounts for the contidence with which speculators ‘throng thei 
rooms during their weekly Fridays and Saturdays. This season they 
have had several imp ‘rtant collections: but the most attractive was 
Lady Stuart's, to which thronged ali the dealers and connoisseurs in 
the country, and many of the pictures well merited the attention of the 
eager crowd of pure hasers the yv collected, 

There are few scenes more anim: ting than an Important picture s sale. 
The most prominent object of course, is the auctioneer dilating on the 
merits and value of each work of art submitted to competition ; but 
scarcely less worthy of note is the intense excitement previ ailing amongst 
the opposing bidders. Soon the units and tens mount to hundreds, and 
the hundreds swell to thousands, and the competitors are thea usually 
reduced toa very few; but what they lack in numbers they make up in 
zeal. Here is an age ” of the Emperor of Russia, striving to add to 
the many treasures his wealth has enabled him to carry from this 
country, to enrich the cabinets of the autocrat; there a ventleman who 
acts in the same capacity for the King of the F rench, whee fine gal- 
leries his Maje sty takes every means of increasing; a third has an un- 
limited commission from an English nobleman of high rank, whose 
collection vies with the noblest in the kingdom; and the fourth is be- 
lieved to be bidding for the English government, with a view to the 
picture finding a place in the National Gallery. The bidding still con- 
tinues to rise; the brokers are becoming scarcely less excited than those 
who take so responsible a share in the proc eedings ; till one by one the 
compe titors drop off from the contest, sutistied that the ‘y have rone to 
the verge of prudence in the sums they have offered; and amid the 
breathless anxiety of all, the coveted object is knocked down to the 
most determined of the bidders, at a price which is sometimes lone after- 
wards quoted asa sort of marvel. 

Lots of small value are cor mpeted for by very different persons— 
small speculators in all their numb i. ess varieties. Among these we 
cannot pass over a gang of enprenciy: ed persons who haunt even the 
most respectable auction rooms, and bya ¢ ‘onspirac) vy among themselves 

k to defraud the owners of the property to be sold, and the govern- 
tof a portion of the auction duty. Thetr*plan ts ¢ alled a A:nock-out, 

COnSIStS In assoc! ine tovether, watching the progress of the sale, 
and never bidding avainst each other; and when by this understanding 
the lots are knocked down to them individually, the ‘y carry them to the 


nearest public-lhouse, where thev are immediately sold amongst them- 
selves to the highest bidder. alae at who engage in * knock-outs” 
are, as mi ght be expected, totally devoid of charac ter. They consist 


principally of low Jews, small Ae and gentlemen’s servi ints out of 
place. Whenever they hear of a sale not likely to attract many 
bidders, they hasten to the rooms, and their manceuvres are > usually so 
effective that they contrive to get the more valuable part into their 
hands at a ruinous loss to the proprietors. 

We believe a conspir: acy of this kind is punishable, the defrauding 
the revenue alone being sufficient to bring the parties within reach of 
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the law; and as there is little difficulty in the way of conviction, it is 
to be hoped that effectual efforts will shortly be made to put a stop to the 
nuisance, and punish the offenders as they deserve, 

In important s sales, such as Lady Stuart’s, those persons who join in 

‘* knock-out” have no opportunity of doing mischief; the number of 
a hasers and the extent of the biddings, making all, attempts of the 
kind useless. We cannot give a better idea of the value of this collec- 
tion, and the marketable worth of good pictures, than by adding here 
the prices at which several of them were knocked down at the sale just 
named. Of two Vandervelds, one, the famous Dundas picture, realised 
1126 guineas, the other 590; two Backhuysens reached severally 
425 and 440 guineas; two Cuyps, 1450 and 1050 guineas ; Travellers 
Halting, by Karl du Jardin, brought 410 guineas; a Wouvermans, 
from the Choiseul collection, 390 guineas; a Seaport, by Claude, 610 
guineas; a delicious Ruysdacel, and one of the most desirable pictures 
of this master we have met with, fetched 330 guineas, and it now 
graces the gallery of D. Ackerman, I'sq., of Bristol. The whole col- 
lection, by no means a large one, produced 13,5002. 

The small but choice collection of the late Marquis of Camden has 
since been sold by the same auctioneers—the seventy pictures fetching 
70002. 

After Christie and Manson, Phillips of Bond-street ranks next as a 
disposer of choice paintings. He is son of the auctioneer of the same 
name, who long maintained his place as one of the most fashionable 
members of his profession. Many fine galleries were submitted to public 
competition by him, and he is known to have speculated very largely 
on his own account in such property. He and George Robins kept up 
for yearsa spirited rivalry, but the latter has for some time confined his 
talents to securing purchases for whatever ‘‘ rus in urbe,” or * earthly 
paradise’? may come into his hands ; and the former, after knocking 
down to others so m: ny superior lots, has lately been forced to submit 
to ‘*the common lot” himself. George Robins, however, is again 
about to come forth in all his glory, in the forthcoming sale of Straw- 
berry Hill, where several fine pic tures , many of them selected by the 
ablest connoisseur of his ace—Horace W alpole—invite the highest 
efforts of his eloquence. 

The present Mr. Phillips inherits with his father’s business a fair 
proportion of his talent, but it cannot be said that there are now as 
many important picture-sales at Phillips’s rooms as there used to be. 
One collection, however, has recently been there disposed of, which 
demands more than ordinary notice. It was the noble gallery, or 
rather what remained of it, of His Royal Highness the Duke of Lucca, 
that formed a short time since one of the best of our metropolitan pic- 
torial exhibitions. Of these the choice Francias were purchased by Her 
Her Majesty’s government, and are now in the National Gallery, 
and the three celebrated Caraccis were obtained by Mr. Buchanan. 
The remaining portion, consisting of fifty-four pictures, derived 
from the gallery of Lucien Bonaparte, the collection of the Abbe 
Cellati of Florence, the Dresden gallery, the galleries of the Marquis 
Citadella of Lueca, and the Marquis "Buonvise, the Beckford col- 
lection, and from various other sources of minor note, were left to 
find purchasers in Mr. Phillips’s rooms. Amongst them were several 
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productions belonging to the highest class of art, and they were re- 
garded with singular interest. The charming Madonna Det Candelabri 
of Rafaelle, Jong the ornament of the Borghese Palace at Rome, and 
familiar to print collectors through the engravings of Folo, engen 
Fabri, Blot, Prestini and Bridaux, was one of the chief objects of a 
traction ; but there being a doubt in the minds of many persons “et 
sent whether it was for unreserved sale, the biddings did not reach a 
third of its value. It was knocked down at 1500 guineas, and is now 
added to the beautiful collection of Mr. Munro, of Park- street. The 
proprietor refused for it last year 50002. and this year 40002. The same 
results attended the whole of the choice collection. Christ Carrying 
his Cross, by Sebastian del Piombi, assisted by Michael Angelo, a noble 
production that once enriched the walls of the Casa Calderrara of 
Milan, and was originally ordered from the artist by the emperor 
Charles V. excited almost as much attention. It Is now being engraved 
by the Chevalier Toschi, of Parma, from whose well- known talents its 
great merits cannot but receive am ple justic e. It obtained only the sum 
of 1000/., and we believe is to me to the court of Turin. In short, 
whether it was from the miserable state into which business has lately 
fallen, and the consequent deficiency of speculative spirit, or the im- 
pression that the pictures were not for unreserved sale, the bidding went 
on with a sad lack of spirit in almost every instance, and in more > than 
one the pictures were knocked down at a sum much below their 
worth. 

The cabinet pictures of this collection were afterwards sold at the 
same rooms. 

Messrs. Foster and Son, Thomas, Artaria, Izod, &c., have also fre- 
quent sales of pictures at their rooms, sometimes in large quantities, 
but usually much more numerous than select. But we must pass over 
these gentlemen, to enable us to say a word or two concerning an esta- 
biishment which has exercised a owerful influence in diffusing a taste 
for pictures in middle life and among small speculators. We allude to Mr. 
Jones's rooms in Leicester-street, where meet a crowd made up of miscel- 
laneous contributors trom Brokers-row, Wardour-street, the New-cut, and 
the Old Kent-road; Jews and Gentiles, men and women, the econo- 
mical amateur and the prudent dealer, to bid for such of the weekly 
iwo or three hundred Rafaelles, Correggios, Titians, Rubens, and other 
sunilar great masters as are disposed of by auction every Friday night, 
atthe cost of five shillings and upwards! We have be fore our mind’s 
eye’ now, the figure of the wort! 1y proprietor of this establishment, 
officiating in all his full-blown dignity. It is impossible to forget either 
his dry humour oF his damp physiognomy; for he ever took a most warm 
Interest in his dutv. With a conside rateness, too, that cannot be too 
highly appreciated, he would never pledge himself to the genuineness of 
the finest composition, even though it might be fetching the extraordinary 
price (for that establishment) otf some twentv-five or thirty shill ings ! 
If, moreover, as itoccasionally happened, the lot was of more than the 
usual size, and fraineless, he would en heavens to stimulate the sluggish 
biddings by recoinmending the noble Rubens or Caracct on cheap for 
floorcloth.”” But when itso happened that the biddings rose to several 
pounds, what — of triumph irradiated bishomely but honest features ! 
Eyes, nose, chin, and cheeks—all appeared to participate equally in his 
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excessive satisfaction. As he waxed eloquent he waxed warm; his 
whole man seemed to put on new and extraordinary attributes; as the 
attendant spunged the picture, and with the assistance of brilliant gas, 
brought out its several perfections, the auctioneer’s intellect appeared 
to undergo a similar refreshing process, and came forth with a like 
radiance; and when at last the hammer fell, he took a long breath, 
wiped his glistening face, and sank back in his pulpit, looking like one 
who has achieved a marvellous success, and cannot familiarize his 
mind to it. 

Jones, like the elder Christie and Phillips, 1 is now lost to the rostrum ; 
but unlike them, he has not yet become, in the phraseology of trade, 

‘a dead loss.” He has retired from business, and another fills his 
i in the pulpit; but more than one of his old customers are 
ready to avow, as was said of a similar spirit, ‘* We could have better 
spared a better man.” 
CanaLettit iN Lonpon. 








SCREWS. 
‘* Quid sit turpe, quid utile.” 


Or all experience, that which is bought is universally allowed to be 
the best. On the present occasion the reader may rely on being sup- 
plied with ‘ the very best article,’’ for it is the result of the writer's 
dearly bought experience, as well as that of several of his country 
cousins who have paid the same value for it. Modestly premising only 
then that the article now in progress of presentation to the public pro- 
fesses to treat of screws equestrian, leaving the human genus to their 
Own proper pleasures or purgatory, as the case may be, and i is (as the 
slang-liloquent gentlemen of the newspaper press would phrase it) 
highly important to the buyers of horses in particular, as well as in- 
tensely interesting to the public in general; 1 will proceed at once to 
state what is meant here by a * Screw.”’ 

It is equally unnecessary to the purpose to cite authorities and to 
have recourse to the learning of lexicographers. A screw is an unsound 
horse that looks like a sound one; a valuable animal in appearance, in 
reality a worthless brute. Our regular screw Is a sort of equestrian 
cheat, a will-o’-the-wisp leading men astray, a gay going de ceiver, an 
actor, a stage player, a living lie, a thing for the nonce, all mimicry and 
moonshine: rothing but outside, bright. but unreal; of outward show 
elaborate, of inward less exact :—the. only thing sound about the screw 
is his iron shoe, and beneath that how often does there lie hid some 
secret of the pedal prison-house !—the bled toe tells no tale when thus 
cofhned! But I will resist the temptation to be pathetical and trot on. 
Such is the outshining show of a screw; the admirable perfection of his 
paces, the goodness of his gallop, the truth and rapidity of his trot, as 
well as the capital way in which he ‘* does” his canter and his walk—or 
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if a mare, in her“ five’’ or ‘six off,”—screws of either sex, aided by a 
certain episcopal translation called * bishoping” seldom exceed six 
off. She has so much fashion, possesses such marvellous power, there 
is to your charmed senses even a poetry in her motion, and her ‘might 
and majesty accordingly are thought almost miraculous—in short, you 
are taken by “the tit” and in regular sequence, its owner takes you in. 

How could it be otherwise 2? There was a magic in that mare (as there 
is in all screws) to which Byron’s boasted ‘* magic of the mind” is but 
bird-lime. Such is the fascination of the screw’s shape and make, that 
100 guineas are readily given for him, and he ts thought dirt cheap at 
that price, though the animal eventually turns out not worth a bunch 
of dog’s-meat. 

I cannot say I myself have been screwed a great many times ; but 
I believe I have saved more persons from screwish peril both to purse 
and person, than would have entitled me to all the medals ever issued 
by the Royal Humane Society, if that body extended, as | think it 
ought to extend, its rewards to those praise ‘worthy persons who have 
saved not only life and limb, but pocket also from destruction. Could 
a really humune socie ty better employ a portion of its funds than in the 

way here suggested ? 

It was intimated just now that I had been screwed in my greener 
days, the sallad season of life, and the ** do” fell out as follows -—l| 
saw an advertisement either in the Post or the Times, I forget which 
now, but the latter is by far in the highest favour with the coupers or 
screw-sellers, which set forth in| most tempting terms the breeding 
beauty and so forth of two hunters, a bay and a grey, the property of 
“eo centleman giving up hunting,” warranted up to the fleetest 
hounds in England,” (so ran the record) ‘can top the highest fence,’ 
‘perfect snafile-bridle horses,” ‘ sound,’’ ‘* masters of their business”’ 
“tit to go.” All this, and a great deal more of the like laudation was 
adroitly arraved to cheat me and the large family of affluent young and 
old fools on whom these chaunting ventlemen live, and from whom they 
have their most abundant being, To be safe (for though young, | had 
heard of screws, and was not exubcrantly confident), | took with me, to 
see these clippers, a livery-stable-keeper, an honest fellow, and a really 
good judge beside s; but fallible are the best judges, for having no 
Alexandrine luck, we went, we saw, and were conquered. We were, 
in truth, sadly serewed, although we examined the nagzs with the eye of 
a lynx, and the fussy particularity of a St. Pancras collegian of some 
seventeen vears standing. To make short work of a lenethened deal- 


ing discussion, ] bought the bay hunter, giving a good sort of grey 
mare (for which [had given the Dysons 60 guineas only a few days be- 
fore), and 35 guineas to boot, for him. I had a trial round Leicester- 
square, rattled him over the stones, finding no fault in him whatever, 
excepting that he was remarkably fresh and full of courage. He was 
warranted ** fit to go; nor did his short bright coat, hard crest, and 
proper form, contradict the assertion. Asa preliminary, however, to 
hunting him being then in my town quarters, I had a burst down 
Rotten-row and all round Hyde-park (it was, I assure you, “a quick 
thing’), but there was visible no more heaving and blowing than if he 
had been a Yankee Congress orator—the President himself—or a long- 


winded lawyer who could go on for ever and a day without being a bit 
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out of breath. I therefore naturally enough concluded that Brilliant 
(that was the beauty’s name) was fit to go, and go I resolved he should 
with the Surrey. His pulling was a transitory trifle only—to that | at- 
tached no imp ortance at all, deeming it the result only of freshness 3 
and determining to change his bit, 1 accordingly sent him down = 
Pratt’s-bottom, on the Tunbridge-road overnight, for the ‘* meet” 

the following morning. 

On getting there about ten o’cloc k, my groom said the new nag had 

not fed very well ; nor did he, I thought, look quite so sparkling as 
when | sent him down the day before ; but I had no sooner backed my 
Brilliant” than all apprehension was dispelled. | We soon found in 
a covert near Cudham. ‘* Brilliant’ did not belie one part of the cha- 
racter bought with him, of being able to tail the fleetest hounds : he not 
only tailed them, he trampled on them, trod them under foot. The fiery 
devil seemed determined on destroying every hound in the pack. Laura, a 
favourite bitch, lay dead at his feet, while Lofius and Harkaway limped 
and whined most piteously. In short, several of the most valuable hounds 
in the pack looked as if they had been lamed for life by my too pre- 
cipitate Pegasus. How Haigh swore! The whippers-in of course 
rated till they were hoarse, while the echoing coverts resounded with 
‘ware hounds.” Tom Hill too, the huntsman, in the tone of a raging 
stentor, politely told me to go to a place which ‘shall be nameless, while 
the subscribers, one and all, liberally enough subscribed to the devilry 
of Mr. Hill's most hearty monition, Reynard got away, and so did I, 
after a fashion, for ‘* Brilliant,” like ‘ Bokhara” at the last 
spring meeting at E psom on W ednesday, bolted with the most admir- 
able determination of purpose, and I was thus lucky enough to lead at 
a racing pace, heading the hunted fox back, much to the satisfaction of 
the field, of course, A fresh fox however being hallooed, such of the 
hounds as were not amongst the killed and wounded were laid on, and 
the remnant of the gallant pack soon settled to the scent. I could not 
choose but follow, my bit of * brilliant” blood pulling harder, then 
harder, and ha: der, until at length the animal’s reckless running was 
beyond all control. A giant's strength would have been insufficient to 
stop him, and my attempt either to arrest or guide the progress of this 
fiery steed was quite as futile as Mrs. Partington’s in another line of the 
impossible. You might just as well have tried to repress a raging 
storm, ride the ripple, and whip a whirlwind. 

Sweeping wets. like a thing demented, ** Brilliant” ran against every- 
body and everything, upset ‘sevet ral slow gentlemen, steeds and all, 
broke imal fences, double as well as single, floundered in ditches. 
and blundered into bog ‘sand brooks, up hill and down dale he continued 
uncontrollably, and now uncontrollable (for I no longer tried to re- 
strain him) his mad career, till at length, while going at score down 
one of the steepest and most stony hills in that stony country, he fell 
on the hard and sharp flints with which the surface of the field was 
thickly covered. Luckily my legs were not broken (they were only 
gashed i in twenty places, and bruised black and blue from hip to heel), 
though altogether they were se ‘verely enough hurt to cause them and 
their « owner to be consigned for seven entire weeks to the services of 
a surgeon. 
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What was the fault of this most fallible screw? Simply this: he 

was a hard-puller—nothing more. ‘ Brilliant,” after breaking in the 
hunting-field as many legs as an Irishman* breaks heads at a fair, finally 
ran to earth: he paid the penalty of his hot and hard offences by a 
premature death, having at the end of the succeeding season gallopped 
headlong into a sawpit. ** Brilliant” was a be autiful animal, that can’t 
be denied—he had the speed, too, of an Eclipse; but if despite the de 
mortuis, &c., and truth should guide the graver that produced his epitaph, 
we should certainly find on his hie jacet the words, ‘‘ He had no 
mouth.” You might as well pull against a tree, or try to stop a Great 
Western railway engine, as to pull him up. ** Bz ‘illiant” seemingly was 
of the Falstatf faith, detesting to do anything (save running away) by 
compulsion. Nor were matters much mended when he did, “of his own 
sweet accord, stop and was stabled—for he then, too, had no mouth— 
he would not eat. Gallopping and swallowing were with ‘* Brilliant” irre- 
concileable —operations antagonistic as to time, for whenever he went 
out he left his appetite abroad, and temporary starvation was the inva- 
riable sequence of an hour's work. 

The antithesis to this animal was purchased by a friend of mine—a 
splendid steed both as to figure and action, but w hose mouth was as oe 
as a recent wound imperfectly cicatrised, or as the apple of the eye— 
tender as a chicken, a lackadaisical lover" “a or anything else oe 
a more apt metaphor-maker may manufacture. No hand, howev er de- 
licate, could accommodate this tine-mouthed mare, she was as sensitive 
and self-willed as a fine lady in sombre sulks, who tinds herself neg- 
lected at a soirée dansante. If her rider stopped at a turnpike-gate to 
pay the toll, she always retrograded Jittle short of half a mile out of 
reach of the toll-keeper. Did he meet a friend and wish to speak 
to him, she would back away, clearing the length of the street like a 
dragoon dispersing amob. Back the beast would go in spite of spurs 
and whip, curvetting, capering, and rearing, until his friend was out of 
sight, and of course convulsed with laughter, whilst he himself had 
perhaps knocked down half-a-dozen fruit-statls, come in contact with as 
many cart wheels, which had seriously grazed if not dangerously con- 
tused his legs, and at length, as a finale to the fun, had a most felici- 
tous fall through a bow window (smashing at the same time some score 
panes of glass) into a china shop, where mare as well as man lay 
floundering, plunging, and kicking, amidst the din and crash of crack- 
ing crockery mingled with tue contused cries and shrill shrieks of the shop- 
keeper, his assistants, wife, and little live stock. This was an expensive 
visit; nor did my friend’s felicity end here, for his ears were greeted by 
a chorus of coarse shouting and horse-|: iugchs from the mob outside, who 
seemed to enjoy the fun with the same sort of re lish with which his satanic 
majesty is eaid to delight in mischief. Need I add to the narrative of 
my friend’s screw-suflerings, that they all came of buying a horse with- 
outa mouth? What then is the pr actical lesson deducil le from this 
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* « He coes into a tent, 
And spends balt-a-crown ; 
(‘omes out, meets a friend, 
Aud tor love knocks him down.” 
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sketch of two screws differing from each other as widely as the poles 
are distant, but both alike dangerous and worthless ? Simply this: BE 
SURE YOUR HORSE HAS A MOUTII. ; 

The general description or definition of screws will be found applic- 
able to every member of this large and very good- looking fainily, 
comprehending all its varieties, of which Imay mention the following : 
An old horse, by filing his teeth and tushes, ‘and forging “the mark” 
with the actual cautery (technically called ‘* bishoping, ”) is made to 
look of any age desired. Irrespectively, too, of this operation, it is 
often so difficult to determine accurately the age of a horse, that the 
best judges do not always concur—for even dealers as well as doctors 
differ after looking into the mouth. Thus it is clear that to the caution, 
‘‘ be sure your horse has a mouth,” must be added, “‘ mind he has 
a good mouth,” that he is not too long in the tusk—or if short, has 
not been filed down, and an artificial ** mark”? manufactured. The 
teeth of a ‘* bishop” are very smooth, with highly-polished apices, 
whereon there is little or no cavity, and the colour is a dirty yellow, 
instead of a bright black. 

A blind one, a sightless steed, is often sold as a seeing one. For 
there is a common enough visual defect that scarcely any person but a 
skilled veterinary surgeon can detect at first—the eyes of the animal, 
to all appearance, looking good when he is all the w hile as blind as a 
bat. 

Broken-winded horses, as they are commonly called, and of which 
there are perhaps some distinct varieties, besides whistlers, grunters, 
pipers, roarers, and high-blowers, afford to the dealer in screws an 
extensive field for exercising his profitable ingenuity. By keeping them 
‘* short” of water as well as of hay, giving antimony, linseed mashes, 
phy SIC, shot, grease- dumplings—one and all of these treats, according 
to circumstances, will often bring a horse out of his stable seemingly 
sound—with a little walking exercise previously, the treatment seldom 
fails, and baffles all the well-known experimental compression of the 
windpipe (called coughing him) as well as the feigned or real striking 
over the ribs, on which those who have a little equestrian knowledge so 
confidently, and ofien to their cost, rely. 

The field of deception is still wide ‘+r when we approach lameness. The 
majority of horses, perhaps, after having been submitted to the shoeing 
of asmith for some time, are a little lame, ‘‘a screw loose.” The ex- 
treme prevalence of this pl: 1cue doubtless gave rise to the term * screw,’ 
which we are raising for the benefit of a generous public. There 
are few persons, perhaps, who have not found out that a lame horse may 
go sound quite long enough to enable a knavish seller to pocket the 
price paid. The screw’s feet, for instance, well soaked, kept in clay, 
or constantly saturated, will exhibit, for the time, being then painless, 
nothing whatever to create suspicion, though the rascal ‘knows full well 
that the animal’s navicular lameness is incurable, and renders it utterly 
worthless. This is a very common kind of lameness, and no more fer- 
tile field for fraud is opened than by it; for horses thus diseased, have 
remarkably good-looking feet, nor is there any unnatural heat discover- 
able by the hand. Sometimes a horse being a little ** queer” in one foot 
or leg, is lamed on the corresponding one ‘to produce a — unity 
or harmony of action. A horse, too, lame in a small but equal degree on 
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all his legs, if powerfully stimulated by whip and spur, will not betray 
lameness on either to any but an experienced acute observer. ‘* Nerv- 
ing,’ too, by which sensation is extinguished, permits a “ spiendid 
stepper,” alias a spanking screw, to put his unfeeling foot fearlessly 
and finely to the ground—where, too, he sometimes leaves it—the 
unrestrained concussion oceasioning a separation of the hoof from the 
internal foot. 

As has been already intimated, there are almost as many kinds of 
lameness as there are horses, the disease differing in degree and in kind, 
in the mode as well as in the ye of its development. Perfect sound- 
ness, in the majority at least if at all, must not be looked for till an 
equestrian millenium arrive. A pF cgren ie one, a screw with a 
erick in his back, is not very common; but a horse whose vertebral 
process has been injured, obviously is good for nothing for the saddle, 
though he may ‘* collar” well enough with care, as to wei itht and turn- 
ing corners. As many horses, particularly blood-stock—sound ones— 
on mounting them momentarily, bend down beneath you with droop- 
ing croup and hauneh s, almost to the rround, exhibiting, too, similar 
tenderness when the finger and thumb are feelingly pressed along the 
course of the back-bone, it is not always an easy matter to discover a 
screw of this genus, 

In speaking of ‘ grogzy” horses, of course no person who knows a 
horse fiom a mare, will be so silly as to suppose I comprehend in that 
class (from which it is quite distinct) the intemperance of which 
**screw-brilliant”, as has been seen, was such a shining specimen. 
Grogginess denotes that sort of very common foot-lameness which 
renders the animal's step short and shaky, tottering and infirm. 
Groggy horses are as abundant as groggy men on a Saturday night— 
the wasted flaccid appearance of the chest (consequent on its con- 
tracted torpid muscles) of animals thus afflicted, Is an invariable in- 
dication. Hence the term chest-foundered—for in the era of ** the 
wisdom of our ancestors,” it was absurdly supposed that the attenuated 
chest was the seat or cause, and not the consequence of this sort of 
chronic lameness. 

Of the existence of splents and spavins—bog as well as bone, any 
one may satisfy himself easily enough by using his eyes and his hand. 
Splents, sometimes only, from their peculiar position, occasion lame- 
ness; buta spavined ster dis about as useless as a servant without 
legs. Curbs, corns, quitters, sandcracks, stringhalt, and such like 
familiar and felicitous incidents of unsoundness, as well as cutting, 
alias interfering, are also palpable enough to any one who has eyes. 
Stringhalt, a nervous and not a very elegant, any more than a natural 
twitching sort of elevation in the action of the hind legs, is of far less 
consequence than any of the other faults. Then there is—but as I 


am pot writing a treatise on the veterinary art, I shall say nothing of 
shoulder slip, avin it, farey, an d feve ‘ating! ‘poll- -evil, corns, grease, ‘and 
asthma, contracted feet and swollen leg s, thorough-pins, humours, and 
the several diseases of the stomach, tiek. ealls, and saddle-galls, 
cramp and the colic, sallenders, mallenders, and the mad-staggers, and 
the thousand and one other ills to which horse-flesh is heir. Nothing 
need be said beyond this, that such things are so very common, that 


they constitute an inexhaustible stock for the supply of the screw- 
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market. Buyers, therefore, who are not suffering from repletion of the 
breeches-pocket, as well as all those sities who do not like to be 
out-witted, must be wary. 

As the following fact, illustrative of ‘a do,” refers to a mode of 
“screwing,” which has not yet been mentioned, and the whole is so 
rich, racy, and full of fun, as well as pertinent to my proposed object, 
I give it nearly in the words of the narrator : 

‘Young Mr. Grainger, of Hutton Cranswick, was sent to Beverley 
fair last March with a horse to sell, and for which he was to have 
twenty-five guineas. Shortly after his arrival, a person who gave his 
name as Snowden, immediately took a fancy to the horse, and thus 
accosted the gentle youth from Hutton Cranswick : 

«That's a bonny nag’ of yours, and just such a one as I want. 
What’s your price ?’ 

“«Feyther said I was to ask twenty-five guineas,’ answered the 
other. 

‘¢¢ And not much out of the way either,’ added Snowden. ‘If I 

can sell my mare, I shall not object to bec one acustomer. You see 

the mare was a great favourite of my aunt, who is dead, poor woman, 
and my uncle charged me to sell the animal to none of your jobbers, 
but to some one who was likely to use her kindly, and that makes me 
rather particular.’ 

‘‘Mr. Grainger assented to the reasonableness of all this, and 
thought Mr. Snowden’s uncle was a “ys man. At this moment a 
third party came up, and all at once fell in love with Mr. Snowden’s 
mare, offering that gentleman twenty as pounds for her, without 
waiting to know his price. Now Mr. Snowden remarking that his 
customer was a professed dealer, and remembering the directions of his 
uncle, as well as the memory of his aunt, declined to treat, for which 
of course he was applauded by Mr. Grainger. But the unknown had 
not done, for calling Mr. Grainger to one “side, he strenuously recom- 
mended him to ‘coup’ with Mr. Snowden, promising that he would 
cive him twenty-two pounds for the mare as soon as the bargain was con- 
cluded. Advice thus enforced, had its effect, and in a few minutes 
after the unknown had disappeared, the beasts changed masters, Mr. 
Grainger receiving thirty shillings by way of boot. Mr. Snowden then 
mounted and rode away tow ards the town, for the affair had taken 
place at Westwood, a considerable distance from the fair itself. Next 
our young friend, Mr. Grainger, mounted, and he too rode away towards 
the town, but hi ul not proceeded many yards before he was astounded 
by a most unpleasant noise proceeding from the nostrils of his steed. 
Not well knowing what to think of all this, he made for the fair, 
and on reaching the erring was attacked with clubs on all sides, 
amidst a heavy shower of curses and cries, that he rode a beast that 
had the elanders ! 

Terrified and at his wits’ end, the youth stuck his spurs’ rowel deep 
into the flanks of the diseased mare, and by great good fortune es- 
caped. Ile soon after sold her for the sum of two pounds, which, 
added to the boot he had received, made three pounds ten shillings ; 
and with this sum, instead of five-and-twenty guineas, he returned 
home. Snowden was subsequently apprehended, ‘and taken before the 
East-Riding magistrates, where he was defended by lawyer Johnson 
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who contended that transactions like the above were of ‘ common oc 
currence, and’ (what curious kind of consciences these lawyers have !) 
‘perfectly justifiable /—he had known hundreds of them!’ Snow- 
den, the screw-seller, accordingly was discharged, justice defeated, 
and Grainger ‘ done.’,” 

Every buyer should decide distinctly and with precision what sort of 
animal he wants—what also is the nature of the services required by 
him from the horse of which he is in search; and lastly, what are his 
own * knowledge” qualifications as a rider or driver, as wellas a horse- 
master. The preliminary decision here recommended is generally neg- 
lected, yet none can be more obv iously important. 

Buy a horse of a reputable dealer rather than of a gentleman, es- 
pecii ally if le be a man of one horse only, is another rule that is se}dom 
lost sight of with impunity. The dealer may not be over-nonest, but 
he is not a fool; and besides his reputation as a trader is his liveli- 
hood ; whereas, in buying a horse of ** a gentleman,’ you have to con- 
tend almost invariably with ignorance of horses; and sometimes, I am 
sorry to say ** his word of honour’ also misleads. Add to this. that 
while to the dealer the selling of one horse more or less is comparatively 
of little consequence, ‘6a gentleman,” sick of a screw or a_ horse 
that does not suit him, is naturi ly enough exceedingly desirous of 
finding a purchaser—give this rel lative difference in situation its due 
weight, and you will seldom buy a horse of a gentleman: and as 
to selling to a gentleman, unless he be both a good judge and a sensi- 
ble man, you are sure to bea “athe perhaps in pocket, but certainly in 
his esteem. 

The Times, almost all the year round, devotes nearly a whole column 
In its first page to advertisements relative to horses and carriages. 
Almost every one of these advertisements is a trap laid for fools, by 
knowine knaves, who drive a regular trade in screws. The atte mpted 
delusion, however, is transparent enough, if not to every eye, at least 
to all those who, like myself, have simultaneously ‘boueht expe- 
rience and ‘a screw.”” Asa general rule, avoid invariably all those 
stables whese Papin are not well known and in good repute ; for 

eally respectable men will not, if they know it, lend themselves to the 
dishonest practices of coupers and horse-chaunters. When you see an 
animal highly praised in an advertusement, you may be pretty sure he 


is ascrew. The following terms, too, amongst mi ny others in use by 
coupers, renerally atlord t lerably conclusive evidence of a de SI yn to 
palm a screw on a purchaser: ‘* Price not so much an object as a 


at ——;’’**a tradesman has a 





good master,” ** inquire for John 
splendid —-—, which he wishes to exchange for a horse of less value ;” 
‘* property of a nobleman going abroad,” or “ giving up hunting,” or 
‘© of the executors of a deceased clergy vman, or ** of a gentleman who 
may be referred to;” * splendid stepper,” ‘‘no fence, however hich, 
can pound him,” * up to the tleetest hounds,” ‘sweet goer,” ‘ suited 
for a charger,” ‘the best horse in England,” ‘ parted with for no 
fault,” ** trial allowed,” ‘* under peculiar circumstances,” ‘‘ a perfect 
picture,” ‘ perfect snafle-bridle horse’—in short, perfection of all 
sorts is advertised for sale every day in the year. 

The screw-sharpers, it is almost needless to s say, are clever fellows in 
their (fraudulent) way, and generally contrive to compose their adver- 
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tisements with a good deal of the sort of tact and cunning that ¢edd. 
The admirable versatility, too, of the talents of some of these gentle- 
men, is truly surprising; for a fellow of this frate ‘nity will play many 
parts, and all equally well. Matthews himself was a fool to a fel- 
low at present playing. Now master, now man—to-day he is a 
groom, to-morrow he assumes the garb and language of ** a per- 
fect gentleman,” next day he is a quaker, soon after a man of 
fashion, then a farmer, or fac totum, a merchant, a clergyman, a 
wealthy banker's son, or a roué out at elbows, a tradesman, or a gen- 
tleman of fortune; one day we see him personating a dashing guards- 
man, another representing a country squire ; in a foreigner of distine- 
tion, steward, bailiff, strap pers secretary, he is perfect; while the 
brother, father, nephe w, cousin, or son of a deceased owner of four of 
the best horses in EF ‘ngland, are characters all of which he can “ere 
to the life. His forte, however, is in the personation of the son of % 
deceased centlem: in, or the son of the widow of a man of fortune. 

To see this simulating scamp come on the stage selected for the screw 
exhibition, followed by a fat Danish dog (which, like the carriages 
horses, of course is the property of his deceased parent !) anda bulky 
coac iene i in black, himself clad inthe deepest mourning, with sunken 
eyes, pallid face, and colourless lips, nobody could suspect t, that not- 
withst anding all these outward and visible signs of grief, he was playing 
a part only enacted throughout the season. The fellow’s bye-p lay is 
exquisite—the cambric- handkerchief even which he displays, is ren- 
dered eloquent, telling its story of heart-rending bereavement with the 
most touching effect. As he hurrie dly withdraws it from his streaming 
eyes, see mingly ashamed to be seen shedding tears which he cannot 
help, and sobs which he is equally unable wholly to restrain, he at 
once engages the sympathies of the purchaser, and prevents a too par- 
ticular or protracted inquiry—the latter of course would be peculiarly 
inconvenient to the pathetic impostor. But who could press with 
questions such an afflicted woe-begone being—who could be so un- 
feeling and sceptical as to doubt the lightest word of aman, in the 
presence as it were of death and the death-bed, from which truth alone 
comes ! 

A common device of the dealer in screws is to christen one of then 
by the name of a well-known horse, to which in appearance, and in 

appearance only, the advertised cheat bears some resemblance. An 
unsuspicions person takes up a morning pi iper while sipping his coffe e, 
he sees, with some surprise and great gratification, that Peep-o'- -day, 
or Pot-8-os, a Moonraker ora Harkaway, is to be sold a bargain. Of 
he tlies to see the far-famed horse; a good story, well told, is already 
prepared ; of corroboratory evidence too, both vivd voce and documen- 
tary, there is no lack, it iscut and dry for all comers. A high price of 
course is asked for so celebrated a horse, something less is taken, and 
the 50 or 80 guineas agreed upon are given ungrudgingly by the 
becudgeoned buyer. Itis true he did not perhaps want a horse , every 
stall in his stable may have had its oce upant ; but such a chance so 
seldom occurs that not to have i improved it would have been madness. 
The animal is brought home, and the purchaser is much pleased with it 
at first, but before long he discovers that his prize bit of blood isa blank, 
and the mortifying conviction comes to him, and is enjoyed by his kind 
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friends, that he has been most egregiously done, copiously bled, and 
severely screwed ! 

As an instance of the dexterity of the gentleman to whose ingenious 
dealings I am rendering imperfe ct tribute, it m: iv be re earded as a po- 
sitive fact, that a flat ‘who was qualifying for a judge of horse-tlesh, 
actually boup vht again, without knowing it, the self-same nag for a 
bugey- horse, that he himself had sold (the animal having broke 
dou ina euatent for the Coventry pl ite) only the season before, be- 


lievin hes it his new pure hase was the celebrated Ch; ampi ion, C hip- -0'- 


the-bloc ck, or some such titular collar crack ! 

for ~~. seas eves of the fact LT ean vouch. A muriatic-made star 
in the forehead, docking, hogging, and clipping, preceded by the 
straw-yard, and local stimul, effected the met: imorphosis. 

The tongues, too, of these specious speculators are excelient—they 
would talk the birds from the trees. Nor is their knowledge and _ nice 
discrimination of character inferior to their other various accomplish- 
ments. Who, too, has more consummate address as well as artistical 
skill, than a sé Her ot screws ? 

Possessed, then, of ” ers of face unequalled, or if equalled, by a 
bashful Irishman alone a Catholic conscience, as quiet as a gam- 
bler’s, and ** iis eift of ta vab” inas hich a decree as the most eifted 
ator, in diplomacy equal to Thiers, 1s it matter of wonderment that 
Inany persons who go to look at an advertised horse, “ the property of 
a gentleman,” earrying with them a strong impression, if not the actual 
forcknow!le mee that the animal ts a screw, tind, on an interview, their 
unpressions gradually grow weaker and weaker, until at leugth they all 
vanish, and aera instantly recruited by opposite ones, the wise men 


are talked out of their senses and their money too at the same time. 
May good sense deliver you, my readers, am similar ‘* felo-de-se,” 

“te! re rarv insanity,” and all evil. Be not tempted, be not *“ screwed,’ 

but be “ wide awake.” I wish you “s well “‘horsed.” With this as- 


piration for you | must couple another for the knichts of the screw: 
fwisha pretty pillory were revived 


mi salutarv exhibition than a set of serew-sellers standing like scare- 


or their ¢ special benefit, since a 


k-voke, it were not easy to ny wine. 


> J 


crows in the same nec 
f aim sincerely sorry that want of space preclut des the production 1 in 
this paper of all the varied stores of knowledge relative to screws that 


| 
n t be opened for the public benetit, much valuable matter must re- 
main unpublished, but enough already has been written to save and 
serve any prudent person, for sapientt verbum satis, and the attentive 
reader cannot fail to be enlightened. 

My last words must convey a caution; I must beg buyers to be 
wary; for although partnership has been placed next to marriage in 


peril as well as in importance, buying horses without that knowledge 


i 


Which is seldom obtained i In pe rfection till the contract Is effec ted, may 
perhaps prove an almost equally important step, and an infinitely more 


hazardecus experiment than either. 
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TuereE is no difference more striking in the habits and manners of 
neighbouring nations than the dissimilarity in their amusements and re- 
creations. ‘Take the following example: We will suppose ourselves 
at Dover in the month of June: with fine weather, a forward season, 
trade prosperous, and the people happy—that is, happy in their way. 
Some small square printed bills make their appearance about six inches 
by four. They are to be seen at the pastrycook’s in profusion, where 
buns and ras pberry- tarts are made quite fresh thrice a week. The bills 
are placed in the greengrocers’ windows, stuck with skewers on the 
backs of dead South-down mutton atthe butchers’, lie on tables at the 
cofice-rooms of the hotels, and are scattered me profusion over the 
counters of the libraries, Every one reads them—-places them again 
inthe precise spots where We ‘y were reposing before they dis turbed 
them—and many make sundry memoranda in their pocket- -books, or 
on the backs of letters, of the contents of these eenerally- diffuse d 
hand-bills. What do they announce? A CRICKET-MaTcH ! 

Some style it ‘‘ the noble game of cricket,” others, the English game 
of cricket, and the ladies, z. e. the English ladies, honour it with the 
epithet of the ‘* manly” game of cvichet. This noble, English, and 


manly gaine is to be pk ed upon the Downs, between the cricketers of 


A and the cricketers of B, The cricketers of A wear short blue and 
white-striped cotton-jackets and white trousers. The cricketers of B 
wear white and buff-jackets, with nankeen p: anti loons. The tents are 
pitched. Beef, ham, chickens, tongue, cherry-tarts, port, sherry, 
Guinness’s best stout, Edinburgh ale, and even champagne, are pro- 
vided in profusion ; seats are prepared for the ladies of the respective 
combatants, who are admitted within the booths ; and the public are 
kept at a respectful distance by either a ring-fence, or by the assiduity 
of certain young gentlemen who cry “ fall back,” and will not admit 
of any interlopers on their constitutional domain. The gentlemen re- 
porters of the county press are accommodated with seats, sandwiches, 
and sherry, in return for,which, articles appear in their respective jour- 
nals the next market days, headed, “Granp CrickEr-MATCH AT 
Dover!!!” 

The privileged ladies who are accommodated with seats within the 
tent, descant on the merits of the ‘ dejeuner a la fourchetie,” on the 
warmth of the weather, on the equipage of Lord Favourite, who has 
just driven to the field to look at the sport, and in fact on every subject 
imaginable and unimaginable, except the game they are supposed to 
have assembled to witness. The only point at all connected with the 
day's proceedings which they discuss or converse about, is the compa- 
rative merits of the colours and shape of the gentlemen's jackets, ex- 
cept, indeed, when some wounded cricketer is carried to the tent in 
consequence of an unfortunate blow froma ball badly struck, or awk- 
wardly stopped. Then of course there are twelve smelling-bottles, 
pints of lavender-water, tears and sympathy for the unfortunate, but 
yet truly enviable hero, of the bat and wicket; and it sometimes hap- 
pens that Mr. Harry’s black-eye from a ball, wins him the smiles and 
sympathies of two of the prettiest blwe-eyes in the neighbourhood. 

The day wears away as slow as a hearse, and quite as solemnly. In- 
nings succeed to outings—and outings to innings. Long pauses fol- 
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low short runs—and there is so much of apt over on the part of 
the young gentlemen in short-jackets and white or nankeen pantaloons, 
that a stranger to the game would imagine the parties were playing at 
puss in the corner. The cricketers of A, with their blue and white- 
jackets, are at last bowled or caught out, and those of B take their 
innings, The same system is pursued. Heat and bottled stout are the 
only visible enjoyments, except when some player from whom much 
was expected by his friends, and much feared by his enemies, is un- 
expectedly bowled out, and then there is a shout of satisfaction 
and a groan of displeasure. Wearied, exhausted, the young gen- 
tlemen (and middle-aged gentlemen sometimes) of the white and 
buff jackets are defeated, and the entertainments are over!! The 
privileged ladies retire with their respective brothers, husbands, and 
lovers, to their accustomed dwellings ;—the spectators go earlier to 
their beds than usual, because they are ‘* dreadfully fatigued,” and 
mothers and fathers ‘‘ deplore” the change which has taken place in 
public opinion ; for they recollect the time when half Dover ‘ would 
have gone out to see acricket-match!’’ Adieu, Dover! Adieu, Seven 
VDaks bats! Adieu, Clout’s balls! Adieu, wickets, tents, and cricket- 
ground! To-morrow, at the same hour, I shall be at Boulogne Sur 
Mer. Samuel Bushell’s *‘ Duke of Wellington” steam-boat will con- 
vey me thither in three hours, and ] shall arrive in good time fora 
French féte in that cheerful, pretty town. Some say not so cheerful or 
prettyas Dover! Be itso! At any rate it is cheerful and pretty, al- 
though Dieppe is doing all it can just now to beat it in public esti- 


ws 


mation. 

‘““ Come, captain, tell us a story. 
match yesterday ?” 

‘No, I had no time,” said the captain, ‘and perhaps no taste. In 
this respect I am of the same opinion as the Duchess of Berry.” 

‘* What was her opinion, captain ?” 

‘Oh, have you never heard the story?” replied the captain. ‘I will 
One summer, 2 few yearsago, the Duchess of Berry, 
as was her annual custom, was visiting Dieppe, and was inyited to 
be present at an English cricket-match. Colonel P and some 
other gentlemen wait don Her Royal Highness to solicit the honour of 
her company, and with that grace and affability which always distin- 
cuished her, she assented to their request. The day arrived. The 
hour of meeting approached, and the duchess, accompanied by the 
voung Duke of Bordeaux and Mademoiselle his sister, appeared in an 
open French carriage. The weather was fine, but unusually warm. 
The silk jackets of the cricketers were splendid, and during two hours 


the balls were blocked, and the wickets defended most manfully. 


There was some good running, but a great deal of dodging about, and 


at last the time arrived for repose. Colonel P—— approached Her Royal 
Highness, and asked her,‘‘ how she enjoy ed the game ¢”’ 

‘“*« Tt is very amusing, no doubt,” said Her Royal Highness, ‘‘ to see 
you knock the vy with pieces of wood. and to witness you running 
about, though I confess, such warm weather as this is, I would rather 
But now, colonel, I want to see the 


Did you go and see the cricket- 


tell it vou. 





you should run than my son. 


‘noble game of crich: #—I came to see that, you know.’ 
“The colonel looked confounded. The duchess perceived it, and 


asked, ‘ What is the matter, colonel ”’ 
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‘“‘« Your Royal Highness has been seeing the game of cricket. That is 
the game we have been playing.’ 

we Oh, is that cricket?’ replied the duchess. ‘Then I think I have 
seen enough for to-day. It is so warm. I hope you will not suffer 
from such ‘violent exertions. Adieu! Monsieur le Colonel!’ And the 
duchess and suit drove off.” 

But here we are at Boulogne! The Douanniers have looked into 
my sac de nuit. It is all I have taken with me of baggage for a few 
day’s amusement—amongst what are called our volatile neighbours. 
My ears are assailed by a thousand and one invitations to a thousand 
and two hotels; but I am deaf to all their entreaties, and step out 
manfully to the Ldotel du Nord. 

What adinner! Yesterday a fried sole, a lamb chop, and a few 
new potatoes, with only one pint of sherry, cost me eight shillings at a 
Dover inn. [| will not say —s for fear of depriving others of simi- 
Jar enjoyments. To- day, f ‘or half the money (just half) I have a 
dinner of which the following i isan outline : 


FIRST COURSE. 


Boiled Beef and Carrots. 
Fowl! Fricasséed. Ducks stewed with Peas. 
Rich Beef-Soup. 
Epigramme d’Agneau 2 S| 
with Asparagus. = § 
Green Pea-Soup. 


Pate Chaud, or Beef Tongue with Sauce 
raised Pie. Piquante. 
Turbot, Sauce a la Hollandaise 
SECOND COURSE. 
Roast Fowls. 
Potatoes a la Maitre d’Hotel. Green Peas Stewed. 
Lettuce Salad. 
Créme a la Vanille. Cherry Tart. 
Pate de Périgord. 
Fried Artichokes. Cauliflowers a la Sauce. 
Roast Beef. 
Cheesecakes and Tartlets. Meringues a la Créme. 
THIRD COURSE. 
Strawberries. 
Orange Salad. Almonds, Raisins, Figs, 
2 and Nuts together. 
Rocquefort Cheese. 
Stewed Cherries. Orange Marmalade. 
Cheshire Cheese. 
Sweet Biscuits. Stewed Prunes. 
Cherries. 
Gooseberry Fool. Biscuits de Rheims. 


I have travelled about thirty miles across the Channel, and no more, 
and yet what a mighty chan: ge in at least one portion of my ’ daily 
amusements—the dinner- table ! True, | have no Sherry, but I have 
Macon—an excellent vin ordinaire—and a five-franc piece pays the 


landlord ! 








oe 
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But it is féte night. This is the evening for the ‘‘ Ducasse.” The 
hour of meeting is seven: that of breaking up is eleven: and a man 
must be an awful rake indeed at Boulogne who shall not have had his 
first sleep nearly over before midnight. A cricket-match at Dover 
comes off once or twice a year. A Ducasse at Boulogne from a to 
sixty. But let us hasten to the scene of mirth; for 1 may say * 
now, since when you touch French soil, even E nelishmen will ae vil 
their neighbours at the table d’héte. The word Ducasse is the local 
name given in the Pas-de-Calais toa dancing féte held in the country. 
The price of admittance is too small to record : - and as those who fre- 
quent the féte have no intention of acting unpolitely or indecorously, 
no precautions are necessary to be taken against improper conduct. 
The road to the Dueasse to-night is on the banks of the little river 
which comes from Samer. The road is hilly, and the scenery varied 
and picturesque. What a beautiful sight it is to see all these pretty 
women in their white caps, whiter than even drifting snow. How 
lightly they walk! How happy they look! Old and young, rich and 
poor, wise ‘and unwise, the buddin 1” ‘maiden, the thr: fty emeeiiie. and 
the old grandam. Those who will not dance, can look on, and talk of 
other days when none were more sought for as partners than themselves. 
The men are as spruce and } joyous as the fairer sex, as they trip along 
the cround, and thouzh the walk is somewhat long, yet whoever honain 
of being tired when Terpsichore gavea fete? C hildren, too, are laugh- 
ing and running with their blithe faces and their happy hearts, re- 
solved to have their full share of dancing and gallopading. 

The spot selected for the féte is surrounded by pretty hills. It is 
quiet, retired, and verdant. Long before you approach, the sound of 
music reaches your ear. Various are the instruments, and all are 
played with taste as well as science. Oh! how quickly the girls walk 
now—the moment the tiddle’s loved notes are heard. Brothers, hus- 
bands, cousins, lovers, all must now quicken their steps—tfor the 
ladies le: “ the way, and forget the dust and the heat they encountered 
oa leaving the town. 

We ‘Sa arrived! What an assemblage! All neat, well- ‘dressed, 
merry, and happy! There is the mayor and his family : ; the mayor's 
brother and his circle. There are the bankers, the merc ‘hants, the ban- 
kers’ and merchants’ wives and daughters. A goodly company of 
well-conducted men, and of many very pretty women. There are 
shopkeepers, milliners, bonnet-makers, clerks, custom-house officers, 
national guards in their uniforms, farmers—yes, and farmers’ wives and 
daughters too, with their short petticoats, raised caps, pretty shoes, 
open-fronted stockings, pink, blue, yellow, cherry, and rose-coloured 
handkerchiefs, tied eracetully round their necks. «Monsieur le Commis 
(7. e. the clerk) of the wine-merchant, invites Jademetselle the 
marchande de modes, to dance; the count from the chateau waltzes 
with the banker's daughter; the mayor’s son with the booksellers’ 
young and pretty wife; and quadrille upon quadrille, set upon set, 
one after the other, and a score of sets at a time are all “ tripping toe 
and heel” to the exciting, exhilarating, and well-executed music of the 


se) 


French opera. The French will not dance to bad music. If they 
eat potatoes and salt all the week, and drink water without wine, from 
Easter Monday of one year to Good Friday of the next, they wild have 
good music. ‘T have often been astonished in the Franch provinces at 
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the excellence of mere village bands, and at the perfect acquaintance 
with the best and newest pieces of the musicians at village fétes. No-= 
thing of a popular character in music escapes them; and the villagers 
hum a new air in the provinces, a very few days after it is known in 
Paris. No opera of the last quarter of a century has been so univer- 
sally admired as ‘* Robert le Diable,”” and the quadrille music of that 
wonderful composition is decidedly preferred to all others, from the 
sea-port of Boulogne to that of Cette. 

The refreshments of the Boulogne Ducasse are of the simplest cha- 
racter. The peasants drink a light malt liquor resembling very much 
our British small beer bottled; the shopkeepers partake of the same 
beverace, or of sparkling lemonade ; the bankers and merchants are 
satisfied with sugar and water. The lights consist of large brass rings 
to which several small lamps are attached, and the whole are suspended 
by chains or ropes extending from one tree or pole to another. They 
are painted gaily, burn brightly, and answer well the purpose for which 
they are intended. The féte is in the open air. 

The visiters who do not dance, amuse themselves by walking about 
the grounds, laid out with taste, and decorated with flowers and ever- 
greens; whilst others are occupied in gazing on the disciples of Terp- 
sichore, and criticising, but not unkindly, the style of dancing of the 
belles and beaux. Few however, at least of the French, visit the 
Ducasse without dancing. It is their life, one of their greatest enjoy- 
ments, a source of health, a means of exercise, a medium for making 
love, and whispering sweet nonsense into the ears of the Julies, Maries, 
and Flavies of the town. 

At eleven the bands leave off—the lights are put out—the gardens 
are deserted—the town is once more gained—and many a happy heart 
retires to rest better prepared for the toils, the duties, the pursuits of 
the morrow. 

This is one specimen of what the French call a ‘ féte,” but it is 
one on the smallest scale, and embracing the fewest sources of amuse- 
ment and recreation, 

Take a second specimen: It is the Féte de la Rosiére, This is a 
charming specimen of village morality and virtue, of local joy and 
mirth, and of wise and ancient customs, 

We are now at Surenne, not far from Paris. It is a village situate 
on the banks of the Seine, between St.Cloud and Neuilly. Its red 
ordinary wine is celebrated for its sourness, as the gooseberry wine of the 
Vicarot Waketie!d was for itsadmirable qualities; and whenever in France 
a joke is intended at the expense of a stingy landlord or mean-spirited 
host, who gives his guests or his customers bad wine, it Is uniformly 
said, ‘* Son vin est de Surenne.” Never mind that, the villagers drink 
their own wine with pleasure; visiters to the spot, put sugar and spice 
to it, and take it warm; and when Charles X. visited the village, he 
was kind enough to call it, “* Le don vin de Surenne.”’ 

Here then we are at Surenne, and assembled in the old Roman catho- 
lic church. Old indeed, if we may believe half the stories that are told 
of it; but certain it is, that centuries have rolled away since Ste. Gene- 
vieve said her prayers in it; and not less so, that the same quiet struc- 
ture, neat, clean, and capacious, continues to stand in the centre of 


the parish. 
But to-day, in the pretty month of June, is the Féte de la Rosiére 
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and the family of the Baron Rothschild have repaired to the church to 
assist at the village festival. Once a year in this old church, not the 
prettiest, but the most virtuous, best-tempered, best-behaved, and 
most diligent and attentive maiden of the village is crowned by the 
priest with a wreath of white roses, in the presence of the assembled 
parishioners. The mayor and parish council select on a prior day, from 
the candidates for this situation, the maiden whose conduct ts sans 
reproche, aud whoee faultless life during the past year has pointed her 
outas the fitsubject for general favour. For weeks previous to the day of 
selection, those who are candidates for this high rural honour are early 
to rise, remarkably neat in their dress, attentive at church, sedulous in 
the execution of their duties, and regular at mass every day. At 
length the day on which the decision is to take place arrives; and this 
year Rosalie, a pretty girl, with black piercing eyes, is the fortunate 
being to be crowned with the white rose garland. 

The hour of assembling is fixed at two in the afternoon—but two 
means three; thealtar is decorated with flowers; the church is crowded 
with the rural inhabitants, and with sundry visiters to the surrounding 
chateaux, who selected the Féte de la Rosiére for their long-promised 
visits to their friends at Surenne, and the neighbourhood. 

About one o'clock a band of village girls, all dressed in white, with 
flowers in their hair, and some with white net veils tastefully fastened 
behind, and hanging in light waving drapery over their shoulders, 
proceed to the house of the maiden who is selected as the Rosiére of 
the year. The beadle, with his mace of office, the clergy, the respect- 
able portion of the inhabitants, and the national guards conduct her 
to the church, and now behold she enters whilst the church musicians 
strike their gongs and lyres to the old Romish psalmody of David's 
ancient songs. ‘The mass is then celebrated; and at its close the 
crowning of the Roseere commences. The shear i is surrounded by the 
Rosicres of former years, or at least by as many as can attend, and are 
stll young. The priest explains to all present the origin and nature of 
the féte, discourses for a few minutes on the loveliness of virtue, the 
charms of rural life, the influence of females on a village population, 
and then on the importance to be attached to the crowning of the 
Rosiere. 

The village musicians again charm the ears of their rustic listeners by 
their sacred minstrelsy, and in the midst of this interesting performance 
the mayor leads to the altar the pretty Rosalie. She is dressed in 
white: a white veil covers her head, and hangs down gracefully both 
in front and behind. The music ceases—the priest receives her—she 
raises her veil, turns to the assembly, and becomes an object of general 
interest and sympathy. 

‘* Elle est jolie,” says one. 

“Ses yeux sout bien noirs,” whispers another. 

** Elle est Wes jeune,” says a third. 

And whilst some admire her hand, others look to her feet, and all 
agree that she is charmante ! 

The priest then says a few words about good conduct, moral life, 

virtuous example; and hopes and trusts that her future years will 
correspond with her past life, and will not disappoint the hopes now 
entertained by her tellow-parishioners. 

The moment for crowning then arrives: Rosalie kneels—the priest 
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crowns her, and Rosalie rises The Rosiére of Surenne. Her parents are 
alternately weeping and smiling with joy ; her sisters and brothers are at 
least this day proud of having Rosalie for their sister. The children, the 
maidens, and the lads of the village, press around the altar to behold her, 
just as though they had never seen her before, instead of being every day 
in the habit of meeting her in the streets, and on the roads of Surenne. 
The Baron De Rothschild, with his accustomed liberality, places in 
her hand a piece of golden money. The priest gives her his blessing— 
music is again heard, and the ceremony is over! Long, however, do 
the assembled hundreds remain within the walls of the church: Rosalie 
is spoken to—Rosalie is admired——Rosalie shows her crown—and Ro- 
salie is at last conducted, by a sort of spontaneous and wholly unpre- 
pared procession, back to her father’s dwelling. Then the old man is 
felicitated on having such a daughter—then the neighbours drink a 
bottle of the very best Surenne wine to the health of the Rosiére—then 
the best pot-au-feu is served up in each cottage to each cottager’s 
inmates and guests—then all the local news and tittle-tattle are talked 
and repeated from house to house, and from garden to garden—then 
all that A/onsteur le Curé said, is discussed by the village politicians, 
and every one has some story to tell of former years, Rostéres of past 
days, and above all of what the Emperor said to the Rosiére when he 
visited the village, 

‘**] hope the last year was the worst of your life.” 

Ob, how that phrase was bandied about when uttered, and how 
often since then has it been repeated by the mothers and grandmothers 
of 1810! 

This village féte so pretty, so picturesque, so moral, so charming, 
is terminated by dancing! 1 have often wondered that the French do 
not dance at burials. They can do nothing without dancing. They 
can do well without eating, drinking, sleeping, washing, brushing, 
cleansing, reading, writing, or going to church—but they cannot 
exist without dancing! So the Fete de la Rosiére closes with a bal 
pour six sous, which means that a gentleman and lady may walk into 
a booth, hear the music, enjoy the lights, and dance tll eleven 
o'clock (and sometimes an hour later) for threepence! 

This £éte de la Rosiére is not coufined to the village of Surenne. 
It is common all over France, but does not exist in every village: it 
would be well if it did; and would be quite as amusing, recreating, 
and instructive as the Dover cricket-match. The moral results of the 
Rosiere fete are unquestionably good. Some prudish people who 
never see quite so far as the tips of their noses, would object to what 
they would call the display, the vanity, and the ostentation of this féte 
for a village girl. They are wrong—no; this féte is a vast moral good. 
Wherever it exists it improves female character, keeps down profligacy, 
encourages filial obedience and family comfort, happiness, and har- 
mony. The French government knows its excellence—for in the 
places where there is an annual crowning of the Losiére there are the 
fewest female offenders, and the least prostitution and infanticide. 
Something of the sort might be attempted in England, if the whole 
land were not divided into so many religious parties; but alas! no one 
object would now enlist on its side even half-a-dozen lads and lasses, 
except it were “ beating the boundaries.” 
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There is a third description of fétes in France, which resemble what 
in England are styled country fairs! But oh, what a difference! 

A country fair in England now consists (Greenwich fair always 
excepted ) of two or three stalls with gingerbread nuts, two or three 
organs or blind fiddlers, skittles or nine- pins for the clowns, a Six- 
penny hop at the alehouse, where the messieurs are tipsy with Barclay 
and Perkins’s Entire, and the ladies with Ramsbottom’s Windsor ale, 
or with Bett’s best-patent-Imperial-French brandy at eighteen shil- 
lings per gallon. Now and then, indeed, a company of ‘ Richard- 
sons” dance on the tight-rope, anil a bear or a monkey make sport for 
the children; but those are rare occurrences, and Punch and Judy are 
the ne plus ultra of comic amusement. 

But accompany us to day to a French country féte or fair, and we 
shall see the ditlerence. 

We are now assembled at Louveciennes, near Marly, between Ver- 
sailles and St. Germain. It is Thursday, This is unusual; the féte- 
days in France are almost always on Sundays, why is this? Is it that 
the religion of the country sanctions fétes on Sundays? No! the 
Romish Chureh, as a church, is as opposed to Sunday fetes as is the 
Protestant religion; but the French will have it that ‘their Sund: Ly Is 
not a holy-day but a holiday, and therefore whatever is most amusing, 
curious, or extraordinary, is deferred to the Sunday. The theatres are 
always most crowded on Sundays—the steam- -boats on the Seine are 
nearly deserted except on Sundays—the great waters at Versailles 
never play except on Sundays—the King reviews the national guards 
on Sundays——the fairs which should be held on St. Philip’s, or St. 
Louis's, or any other saint’s days in the year, are almost always cele- 
brated on the Sunday after the saint’s days, and not on the saint’s 
days themselves, except they should chance to fall on a Sunday. On 
the Mond: ay, Tuesday, and Wednesd: Lv, scarcely anything of the féte 
is to be seen, but on the Thursday, the scenes of the previous Sunday 
are often repeated, and then the second Sunday winds up the whole. 

But here we are at Louveciennes on the Thursd: ry—and now for the 
féte. 

The situation is picturesque and sylvan. I know of nothing prettier 
in Europe than such a village féte as this—-the trees are splendid—the 
prospects are exquisite—the village is neat and cleanly—the vineyards 
and gardens are beautiful. Flowers are abundant: the sple ndid aque- 
duct of Marly, with itsinnumerable arches, runs along in front of the 
village. Paris lies remote in the horizon; but the fete has nothing of 
cockne vism or metro polit auism about it. It is essentially rural. 

‘“Vould ma boutique a vingt-cing sous,” cries a neg Be 90 58- 
marchande who sells tive hundred pa articles in her travelling 
shop, every article of which costs neither more nor “the than one shil- 
ling. You can purchase nothing for less, and nothing higher than that 
sum. What does she sell? Everything. Hear her own descrip- 
tion ! 

* Here are knives, razors, Scissors, tweezers, penknifes, and every 
article ot cutlery! Here are jugs, bowls, te apts, 4 cotiee-pots, inkstands, 
and every article of pottery aad china-ware! Here are nail- brushes, 
tooth-brushes, hair-brushes, clothes-brushes, hat-brushes, shoe-brushes, 
and every description of brushes! Here are doils, baby-houses, chil 
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dren’s kitchens, children’s parlours, dolls’ bedsteads, skipping-ropes, 
and every other description of children’s toys! Here are cut tumblers 
and looking-glasses, decanters and finger-glasses, water-bottles and 
wine-glasses, and every other description of christallerie/ Here are 
hermonioown, 2 /Eolean harps, j jaws-harps, mouth-organs, and every other 
description of music. In one word, I have ten thousand assortments 
of ten thousand articles, none of greater price than vingt-cing sous.” 

‘“ Come, my pretty ladies, and kind and generous gentlemen,” cries 
a second booth- -keeper, “and try your luck for three sous, for tive 
numbers in my valuable lottery. Those who draw a fortunate number 
will receive twenty times more than the sum expended in some of these 
pretty articles, and the lady or gentleman who draws the No. 90, will 
be entitled to select the most expensive article in my shop. Come then 
and help me, for the poor marchande is losing, and will not be able to 
pay her way.’ 

This is Madame Le Roy! 

Every one tries his luck with Madame Le Roy! The long cotton bag 
in which 90 pieces of card are rolled up and numbered, ‘each having 

written on it some article as a prize, is not handed round to those who 
nate taken and paid for their tickets, until Madame Le Roy has enough 
of cash to support the loss of a prize. When she has received two or 
three franes for tickets from the bystanders she knows she can then 
afford to lose one lot, since her lots are never (except in the case of 90) 
of a greater value than from one shilling to one shilling and six- 
pence. 

‘Who will draw out of the lucky bag for this honourable. society . 
asks Madame Le Roy of her waiting audience. 

Some young urchin or some simpering miss then advances and draws 
out one ticket! Madame Le Roy opens it and shows it to the com- 
pany. 

‘‘ No. 47 is drawn!” cries Madame Le Roy at the tip-top of her 
voice; ‘* who is the lucky person that possesses this number ?”’ she de- 
mands, shewing at the same time the ticket to the honorable société. 
Each one looks at his tickets, or numbers, and some one perhaps ex- 
claims ** Ihave it.” 

‘¢ Then you have won a coloured tumbler—a beautiful coloured tum- 
bler.” And handing the article to the “lucky” winner, she begins 
again. 

‘* Now then ladies and ¢entlemen for another trial; the poor mar- 
chande is losing—yes, losing ; she has had no dinner to-day, and can 
atlord no breakfast to-morrow.’ 

Again they try their luck, and perhaps the next time no one possesses 
the number drawn, inasmuch as all the tickets were not taken, and the 
number drawn was one of those not sold. 

‘* This time the marchande has gained,” cries Madame Le Roy; ‘‘sel- 
dom the poor marchande gains. But to convince you how generous she 
is, if she is lucky the next time, she will give you another trial for no- 
thing.” 

Thus encouraged, they venture again, and Madame Le Roy contrives 
to amass their sous and their five sous pieces till nightfall. 

‘* Do you like the very best and the newest jewellery, ladies?” asks a 
small woman with ashrill voice. ‘‘ Would you,like to gain a beautiful 
pair of ear-rings, a real diamond ring, a coral necklace, a brooch from 
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Rome, of the finest mosaic desc ‘ription, a silver watch, or any other 
article which my shop contains? ‘The tickets are but five sous. ? 

The shop is simply a box placed on a high camp- stool, and the lot- 
tery-keeper sits on a wooden stool in the open air. She has soon many 
to surround her, and relieves the ladies of their surplus wealth. 

** Try your luck here,” shouts the proprietor of a gingerbread and 
macaroni-cake wheel. You must begin by giving him a sou, then turn 
an iron rod which whirls round, and inform the cake-dealer whethe Tr you 
will have the cakes under the point, or those under the back end of ‘the 
rod in question when it stops. 

** The point,’ you say. 

Very well. When the point stops, it is one macaroni cake you have 
for your money, and the marchand urges you to try again. 

But now come the amusements. Here are four sacks—flour 

sacks—dusty Hour sacks—dirty, dusty four sacks. And here is the 
garde champétre. His duties are onerous. He is to keep boys and 
girls from robbing the orchards, youths and maidens from rolling i in the 
corn or hay- fields, old women from throwing out dirty water into the 
high-street, and is to shoot at crows, rooks, and buzzards, when the 
former attack the corn, or the latter the poultry of the inhabitants. 
But he has also other duties to perform; to station the booths at the 
féte, to lock up all drunken persons who will consent to be locked up 
without resistance ; and now, though last not least, to tie in sacks four 
strapping youths, who are to run in the sacks aforesaid from one end of 
the green to the other. The four youths now enter the sacks, legs fore- 
most. They are fastened by the garde champeétre round the throats 
and under the arms of these luckless wights, and when the operation of 
sacking them is concluded, they are ordered to Marcu! 

Marchons!” cries one, and they attempt to march. One jumps, and 
hopes to succeed that way. Another moves on very slowly, inch by 
inch. He is the first to fall. A third tries to tumble over head and 
heels, but that plan wholly fails. The fourth has got it into his head 
that it is as easy to walk in a sack as to walk out of it, and he tries to 
strut; but he is soon on the ground, and three out of the four are 
rolling. Oh how the people lauch! The jumping sackman pursues his 
course, and jumps to the end. Whata dust he kicks up! and now he 
is to jump back again. The others roll about till they kneel, and then 
try the jumping plan too. Now all are jumping, ‘and the sight is 
amazingly grotesque. Alas! alas! for the art of sack-jumping and 

sack-running, the whole four are now sprawling on the ground. Not 

deterred by the trial, they renew the experiment, and finally, at the end 
of an hour, Pierre is the conqueror! The commune bestows on him, 
first its shosike, and secondly, the sum of twenty francs! 

Our worthy garde champ¢tre now conducts us to another scene of 
rural festivity. Itis the Jeu du Baquet. What is this game? It is 
very simple, but quite as laughable as it is easy. Fastened to a large 
tree about twelve feet from the ground is a strong piece of wood, on 
which ts suspended a pail filled with water. This pail is so formed 
and fixed, that when it is touched by a rope ina certain direction, its 
contents are poured on the heads of those who pass beneath it. Ina 

cart drawn by one horse stands the person who proposes to touch the 
rope but escape the water. Seldom, however, does the experiment suc- 
ceed ; but when it does, the commune rewards the hero with five frances 
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for his addresses. How many a bucket has inundated the combatants 
before one has avoided the consequences of his temerity! Monsieur 
Aimable at last gained a five franc piece, and all looked on him asa 
very lucky person. 

Next came ‘* Colin Maillard” or blindman’s-buff on the green. Then 
walking blindfold from one part of the green to another, which, though 
all thought most easy, none could accomplish, and then the ‘* show- 
men” became vociferous for their turn, and the public were called on 
to visit the following ‘* Marvels and Prodigies.”’ 

‘¢ We have here the honour to exhibit to a discerning and applaud- 
ing public the Female Giantess of Europe, who stands seven feet 
without her shoes, and is made everywhere, and in all respects, in pro- 
portion. All the kings and emperors of Europe have had the honour 
of inspecting her, and have expressed themselves astonished and de- 
lighted at this natural wonder. She is of matchless beauty, with fine 
flowing locks, a remarkably delicate skin, and feet as small as the 
Chinese.” 

The lovers of large ladies advance in numbers, and as the admission 

price is but two sous, every one at the féte visits Mademoiselle Virginie 
the giantess. 
“* Walk in, I pray you, ladies and gentlemen,” roars a second Vulcan, 
‘¢ and witness the surprising feats of the renowned ‘ Scroconi,’ whose 
strength is so great that, like another Atlas, he can bear the world on 
his shoulders. He will exhibit the remarkable experiment of bearing 
two men on his arms, two on his legs, and two on his feet, at the same 
moment, and will dance with facility notwithstanding the six men shall 
be upon him.” 

Of course all who visit Scrocont find themselves considerably de- 
ceived, but yet no one dares complain, lest abuse should succeed to 
civility, and uproar to politeness. It is a dangerous thing in France to 
offend the master of the ceremonies for the time being, whether he be a 
dancing dog, a jumping monkey, or alying showman. ‘‘ Pay and be 
pleased,” that is the best rule for those who wish to live in peace and 
quietness. 

‘‘ Behold the battle of Austerlitz!” exclaims the keeper of a mimic 
representation of that event. ‘To the right, on his favourite white 
horse, is the Emperor, who kept the world in awe! Look at his piercing 
eve. ‘Charge the Austrians !’ he is just exclaiming, and who could re- 
sist French valour and French enthusiasm ?”’ And so he goes on for half 
an hour, abusing Austrians, Prussians, English, Germans, every one 
who was there, and every one who was not, and then winding all up by 
the declaration that “ the French are invincible !” It would be a dan- 
gerous thing for an Englishman to laugh at such a declaration, even at 
the féte of Louveciennes. He would find it no féte-day to him. 

Then there are ‘** dancers on the tight-rope,” who are wonderful !— 
< stuffed rattle-snakes,” which are disgusting ! Monkeys that play at 
cards, and dogs that tell fortunes; cats and rabbits dancing Scotch 
reels, serpents devouring fowls, or fowls’ bones; stuffed lions looking 
fiercer than living ones, though not quite so dangerous; a wax- work 
exhibition more natural than life ; ; a child’s head in spirits found in the 
north of Africa with three eyes, two noses, and four mouths; and 
finally a collection of ‘industrious fleas” and “ mil itary canary birds,” 
which fire off loaded pistols, and frighten all but themselves into fits. 
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Let it not, however, be supposed, that whilst all this is going on, 
dancing is being neglected. Oh no! One booth contains a large 
lanthorn, two feet square, on which is written ‘ Bal de Paris.” This 


is forthe nobs and nabobs. The admittance price excludes all the rest. 


—for it is fivepence. The next booth devoted to Terpsichore is at a re- 
duced price, six sous, or threepence, and is for the snobs and no- 
bobs. The music in both is excellent! Dancing all the afternoon, 
waltzing, quadrilling, and gallopading, has been going on upon a small 
scale; but the village clock has struck seven, the mayor and his lady 
have entered the ‘* Bat pe Parts,”’ and the ball begins i in right earnest. 
How they do dance! This is dancing with a vengeance! How the 
men figure! How the dadies advance their gowns and frocks about 
twelve inches before them! Whata number of nosegays! That young 
man in black, with new yellow gloves, must be taking gymnastic exer- 
cise. Mademoiselle de Golberg, the chief couturtére (i.e. needie- 
woman) must surely be ordered by her doctor to throw herself into such 
attitudes aud convulsions to cure herself of rheumatism. [low very 
blue the flowers are in the cap of Madame Mulot the épicier’s wife! 
and how lovingly she looks at her husband's head apprentice! Shame 
to you, Mrs, Mulot, it’s too bad of you to make poor Mulot stop at 
home and keep shop whilst you dance at the ** Bal de Paris” with 
Henrt Cochon. 

In one corner of the booth the select portion of the village is assem- 
bled. There are the mayor, his lady and daughter, the notary, his lad 
and daughters, the avroneé anid his dau ehter , the docteur and his wife, 
the receveur des contributions, and his niece, and the Audssier and his 
lady. Besides these are two friends of the avoué, young gentlemen 
who have come from Paris to dance at the féte of Louveciennes; and 
other beaux all engaging their partners for the next first, second, 
third, fourth, or fifth country dances (2. e. quadrilles), and receiving 
with all humility and gr ititude the replies of the misses and mes- 
dames who allot to them their various turns of No. 1 to No. 40. 

ie he show-booths are almost forsaken, the shops and lotteries are nearly 

‘glected, away they dance and away they pli LV 3 and whilst the trees 
are lig vhted up with hundreds of lamps, the faces of the dancers and 
spectators are alike beaming brightness and joy. Hour after hour 
passes away, dance after dance is commenced and closed, and midnight 
is near approaching before the garde champctre has seen all the parish 
to bed. Poor fellow! he must be up the next morning at the usual 
hour to look after the crows and the rooks, the old women and the 
young maidens, or he may lose his post, which brings him in——-16. 
per annum! 

If any one objects to fairs in England, I will not quarrel with him; 
though it was rather unfair to lop off a day from Fairlop fair. If any 
rejoices that the days of Bartholomew or Bartlemey are counted, so do 
I_-for Smithfield recreations were far from picturesque, though with 
pickpockets and thieves they might have been popular. But if any one 
shall object to “ French fétes,” let him be dubbed a dunce, and voted 
a dolt by acclamation. 


MORAL. What a pleasant thing it is to enjoy oneself! 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY.—No. XII. 
THE CUCKOO, 


‘© Den Adriano de Armado.—Holla! approach.” 
(Enter all for the song). 
“This side is Hiems, winter. 
This Ver, the spring: the one maintain’d by the owl, 
The other by the cuckow. 


Ver begin.” 
Love’s Lanovur’s Lost. 


Anp a sweet rural song it is—a little piguant withal, as those who 
are old enough to have heard Mrs. Jordan’s arch intonation of the 
word of fear in ** As you Like it,” whither it was transplanted for 
Rosalind’s sake, will admit; albeit, Shakspere thought proper to quiz 
himself by making it the compilation of the most exquisite Don’s 
‘two learned men,” irreverently termed by Biron, ** the pedant” and 
‘* the hedge-priest.”” At the risk, however, of being classed with those 
worthies, we must begin at the beginning. 

It has been doubted whether the cuckoo is the Shacaph or Sacaph 
of Holy Writ. (Lev. xi. 16.) The Septuagint has not the Greek name 
for the cuckoo («éccve). The Tigurine or Zurich version translates the 
word by Cuculus ;* but the Vulgate renders it Larum,t and the term 
employed by the seventy would seem to sanction the latter word. 

Barker’s Bible (1615), generally known as the ‘* Breeches Bible” 
(Gen. ili. 7.) gives the sixteenth verse of Leviticus thus : 

‘The ostrich also, and the night-crow, and the seamew, and the 
hauke after his kinde :”—but with the marginal note ‘‘or cuckowe” 
referring to ‘* seamew.” 

Scheuchzer, in his Physica Sacra (1732), figures the cuckoo in his 
plate illustrative of the verse in question (Tab. 224), and ‘* cuckoo” is 
the word in the edition now read in our churches. 

This bird is not, it is trne, mentioned by Hasselquist among those 
which he saw in the Holy Land, though he noticed the nightingale amid 
the willows of Jordan and the olive-trees of Judea; but neither did 
he see the cuckoo in Egypt, whence Professor Temminck received it ; 
and it is so wildely spread, that there is no reason for supposing that it 
is excluded from Syria. It is well known in the Morea and the Grecian 
Archipelago, whence it departs for Africa with the turtle-dove, and is, 
in consequence, called turtle-leader. The turtle-dove is named in 
scripture again and again. The beautiful passage in the Song of Solo- 
mon will occur to every one— 

‘11 For lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 

‘12 The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 

‘13 The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the 





* Cuckoo, t Gull, or Sea-Mew. 
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tender grape give a good smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away !" 

And Hasselquist saw the turtle (Columba Turtur) in the Holy 
Land. 

Mr. Strickland noticed the cuckoo at Smyrna, and Mr. Dickson and 
Mr. Ross sent spec imens of it from Erzeroum to the Zoological Society 
of London. It is spread over a great part of Asia, and has been found 
in Japan and Java. 

The disputed word, it will be observed, stands between the night- 
crow or night-hawk, and the hawk, the owl being antecedent to the 
night-hawk in this catalogue of unclean birds. Now it was one of the 
old legends that the cuckoo, at a certain period, was turned into a 
hawk; and the evidence generally appears to be in favour of the ver- 
sion at prese ntin use. 

If we turn from sacred to pro fane story, we shall find that the cuckoo 
bore no common part in ancient fable. The king and father of Gods 
and men himself did not disdain to take the form of the bird when he 
Was anxious to introduce himself to Juno. It is well known how com 
pendiously Saturn provided for his family; and the future Queen of 
Heaven seems to have very nearly shared ‘the fate of her brothers and 
sisters. She was, however, restored to the world by means of a potion 
given to her ogre of a papa, in order to make him give up the indiges- 
tible stone which his bette r-half had induced him to swallow instead of 
Jupiter. Poor blooming Juno was separated from the rest of the 
heave nly conclave, and wandering to mount Thornax in Argolis, there 
remained in solitude. Jupiter, who was on the watch, raised the most 
pelting of pitiless storms, and, in the likeness of a cuckoo, flew all 
trembling and shivering from the bitter weather to Juno’s lap for shelter. 
The kind-hearted god le SSP —. the bird’s condition, covered him with 
her robe. Ip an instant the bird was cone, and the god resumed his 
shape. The sudden transformation, startling as it was, did not throw 
the prudent young lady off her guard, and they were afterwards mar- 
ried in due form. 

But there is always somebody ready to give an ill-natured turn to a 
story : accordingly the gossip ran, that when the drenched bird flew to 
her for refuge, she shook it out of her peplum ; but when the} god 
stood confessed, she acce pte d him. 

However this may have been, never was such a wedding as they 
had. Gods, man and womankind, beasts, and all creation attended 
at the solemnization of the nuptials, with one exception. Chelone 
plumply refused to come, and treated the whole affair with ridicule and 
contempt. Poor young lady—the world was inits infancy then, or she 
would have known better than to contemn the powerful, and would have 
escaped from figuring asa terribleexample to posterity. Mercury just 
looked in, waved his caduceus over her, and down sank the shapely 


“ As tall and as straight as the popular Tree,” 


into a tortoise. This was not pleasant, but worse remained behind ; 
for she was condemned to perpetual silence, and, in her new form, be- 
came tive symbol of that very unfeminine accomplishment, If any- 
body should be hardy enough to doubt all this, we would merely ob- 
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serve, that the mountain, after Jove’s transformation, received the name 
of Coccyx or Coccygia, and was no longer known as Thornax, and that 
the Argives especially worshipped the goddess, whose statue, seated on 
a throne, held a sceptre, upon the top of which a cuckoo was seated. 

This elevation does not seem to have been lost sight of by the cuckoo, 
who began to think himself a very great bird; and in his pride of 
place, challenged the nightingale one fine April evening, to a trial of 
song. The difficulty was to find a good judge; but at last it was 
sagely remarked by an owl, that as the contention resolved itself into a 
question of sounds, the creature with the longest ears would best be- 
come the bench upon the occasion, and the animal ve to keep 
down the growth of thistles took his seat accordingly. The cuckoo 
began and went on “cuckoo,” ‘ cuckoo,” for half-an-hour, during 
which the judge was observed to prick up his long ears with a know- 
ing air, to be equalled only by Harley in the translated Bottom. 

When his antagonist had finished, the nightingale poured forth 


“With fast, thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music.” 


The judge had been nid-nid-nodding after the third or fourth strain, 
and when the song was ended, he was awakened by a hoot from the 
owl, who was somewhat scandalized by his dropping asleep, though she 
did not wonder at it, and had hardly been able to keep her own eyes 
open. He gravely observed, that the nightingale’s voice was very loud, 
and that his song might be very fine for any thing he knew; but he, 
for one, did not understand it, and he should be glad to hear who did. 
No answer being given beyond a hum of applause from his auditory, 
his worship decided in favour of the cuckoo. The nightingale, who 
thought this rather hard, lodged an appeal to Man, after a sneer or two 
from the president, and, to the astonishment of his absolute wisdom, 
his judgment was reversed. This was before the time of Midas, and 
the decision of the court below was, no doubt, the case relied upon by 
that Justice for his judgment in the celebrated suit of Pan against 
Apollo. , 

Nor did the cuckoo fail to figure in the ancient pharmacopeia. Pliny 
tells us,* that if itbe wrapped in a hare-skin and applied to the patient, 
it will produce sleep, and Rondeletius notices its ashes as good against 
disorders of the stomach. A somewhat unsavoury decoction, into the 
ingredients of which we will not now enter, but which could be pro- 
cured only from the cuckoo, was held to be a specific against the bite 
of amad dog; and, according to the Roman zoologist, the very sound 
of its voice, when assisted by due ceremonies, produced a degree of 
domestic comfort, which, if the ancient Italians were as much subject 
to pulicial persecution as the moderns, must have been quite invaluable : 
that they were not spared the company of the indefatigable insect 
voltigeurs, any more than their descendants, is rendered highly pro- 
bable by their lack of linen. If, when the bird was first heard, the 








* Natural History, xxi. 15, 
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auditor circumscribed his right-foot, and dug up the earth on which it 
rested, nota flea would be hatched wherever that earth was scattered.* 
Nor did the ancient kitchens disdain it. On the contrary, Aristotle 
states, that cuckoos are fattest and most highly-flavoured about the 
time of their laying;+ and Pliny declares that no bird can compete 
with a young cuckoo, just able to fly, in the sweetness of its flesh.t 
Aldrovandus remarks, that the Italians still bring it to their tables ; but 
that the Germans reject it with loathing as an unclean bird, on account 
of its habit of spitting, to the consideration of which charge we now 
proceed. 

The country people and their children still give the name of 
‘‘ cuckoo-spittle” to the frothy nidus of Tettigonia spumarta, which 
every one almost must have observed on plants in the spring. The worst 
that comes of this fable now is, that when the children surround a 
plant so embossed, one older and more learned than the rest will clear 
away the froth to show the admiring minors the inmate, gravely 
assuring them that it will be a cuckoo! But, no very long time 
ago, this *f cuckoo-spittle” had a very bad name, and constituted under 
the name of ‘* witches-butter,” one of the proofs, as the sages of the 
church and the law then pronounced such absurdities to be, that con- 
sizned numbers of women and children to the last penalties of the law 
at Mohra, in Sweden, in the year 1670. 

These unfortunates were better known as ‘‘ The Witches of Blockula,” 
that being the place of the infernal meeting, as was also proved, to 
which the women and children aforesaid rode in the dead of night 
upon men, and when they came to Blockula the men were left reared 
against the wall asleep. But, besides this human conveyance, they 
bestrode posts and goats, the backs of the latter being elongated by an 
ingenious device for which we refer the curious to the trial. Nothing 
stopped them: they flew through chimneys and windows, and never 
broke a pane nor displaced a brick. Scenes were given in evidence as 
having occurred at their diabolical festival, such as cannot be written, 
but we may notice an infernal coup d'état, whereby the Prince of 
Darkness tested the fidelity of his followers by giving out that he was 
dead; whereat there was great lamentation. Some of these crack- 
biained women and children, worn out, no doubt, by the cruel and 
abominable means then put in force for the purpose, confessed among 
other things, that they had two spirits, one like a raven, the other like 
a cat, and that these spirits fetched them home butter, and cheese, and 
bacon, and all sorts of grain, and milk, and that sometimes these car- 
riers filled themselves so full, that they disgorged part of the plunder 
by the way, which rejectamenta were found in several gardens where 
coleworts grew, and not far from the houses of those witches, and was 
called ** butter of witches.” 

Dr. Hutchinson, after arguing that it is as plain as the day that such 
froth in meadows and gardens is not from witches and spirits dis- 
gorging, “but from grasshoppers and other little insects, that hatch 
their young ones sometimes in cottons, and sometimes in froths, &c.” 
adds, ‘* and when I see Swedish judges, and Dr. Horneck after them 
learn from the rabble to call it ‘ witches’ butter,’ and hang and burn 


5? 





* Nat, Hist. xxx. 10, t Hist. Anim, vi. 7. ¢ Ib. x. 9 
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their neighbours from such evidence, I cannot but stand amazed, and 
am sorry so good a man as Dr. Horneck was so far overseen as to trans~ 
late such a dangerous history for our people to learn from.” 

Of the Blockula witches, seventy were condemned and most of them 
suffered death ; moreover, as in every deep, there is a lower deep still, 
twenty children were whipped on the hands, thirty-six ran the gaunt- 
let, and fifteen were executed! It is evident, from the earnestness with 
which Dr. Hutchinson argues against these monstrous indictments, that 
there was still (1720) ‘much lurking belief in witchcraft in these 
kingdoms. Even now we often find evidence of its existence in the 
provinces, and whilst we write, the enlightened public of 1841 have been 
set a wondering at the haunted house at Clewer, which, for a time, 
bade fair to rival Mr. Mompesson’s and his drummer, ‘* The Daemon of 
Tedworth.”* We had, according to the newspapers, the neighbouring 
magistrates and the police, the chemists, and the sexton with his sound- 
ing iron, all bent on discovering the inexplicable knocking, which ceased 
on the departure of the tenants, who, of course, cannot be expected to 


pay avy rent. Not that we ever for a moment supposed that any of 


these wise and skilful visiters regarded the knockings as supernatural ; 
and if any whisperer have hinted that some of them did shake their 
heads ominously, we would comfort them by calling to their remem- 
brance, that Dr. Johnson went to hear the Cock-lane ghost,+ and lost 
his temper when the pertinacious Boswell pressed him upon the point ; 
and that some of the clergy asked it questions which it answered by 
determinate ‘‘ Yes” or “‘ No” knocks. 

We now come to a less gloomy part of the subject, and proceed to 
inquire into the organization and natural habits of the cuckoo, not, we 
hope, without interesting our readers in the history of a bird in which 
that almost universal and strongest affection in the warm-blooded 
vertebrata—the love for their offspring—seems almost, if not entirely 
obliterated. 

Aristotle refuted the fable that the cuckoo was, at a certain period, 
changed into a hawk, a tale that most probably had its origin in the 
striking change of plumage that takes place. Few species of birds 
difier more from each other than does a young cuckoo from the full- 
grown bird, which bears no small resemblance to the merlin with “ his 
pinion of glossy blue.” The Greek zoologist also noticed the fact that 
the female lays her eggs in the nests of other birds. Pliny repeats both 
these observations, and dilates upon the complacency with which the 
foster-parent regards the well-fed bulk of her supposititious nestling, 
suffering him to rob his wretched comates of their food, and them to 
be destroyed in her sight, till at last, when her overgrown pet is ready 
to fly, he ‘finishes by making a meal of his nurse. "After this feat, he, 
as we have seen, becomes in his turn excellent eating, according to 
Pliny. In allusion to this mode of showing his gratitude, the Fool in 


‘« Lear” bitterly says, 


“The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young.” 


And hence the French proverb, Ingrat comme un coucou. 





* 1661. + 1762. 
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The statement of Aristotle, that the xéeevé builds its nest in buildings 
and rocks, cannot be disputed (dist. Anim. vi. 1.); but it is evident 
that the bird mentioned in this part of his great work, was not the 
common cuckoo ; for he distinetly says (ix. 39.) that the female cuckoo 
imakes no nest, but de an sits her eggs in the nests of other birds (four 
of which he names), and leaves the bird in whose nest her egg is de- 
posited, to hatch it. But it is not at all improbable that the first pas- 
save here alluded to, was in great measure the origin of the doubt im- 
ported into the natural history of the bird at ditlerent modern periods. 
Thus Dr. Brookes writes 

‘*This bird is remarkable for laying its eggs in the nests of other 
birds, such as hedge-sparrows, finches, and the like, for it has no nest 
of its own, It first devours the eggs it finds in the nests, and then 
begins to lay its own in their room, where they are hatched by the sly 
bird with a great deal of care, and it takes ‘the young cuckoo for its 
own offspring. However, though this has been asserted by many na- 
turalists, yet from our own experience we can afhrm, that this bird 
hatches its own young, and that its nest, like that of other birds, has 
something pec uliar, being made larger than that of a blackbird on the 
outer side, of the same materials, namely, thorns, long grass, and clay ; 
and on the inside it is cove ‘red warmly. with wool and short hair from 
cows and other animals,’ 

In our own time, this story of the cuckoo making its own nest has 
heen revived, and sanctioned by no less an authority than Dr. F leming. 
But there can be little or no doubt, as Montagu has shown, that the 
evidence on which this nest-making and feeding the young is asserted, 
is not to be trusted. The birds taken for cuckoos were probably night- 
jars, or, as they are commonly called, goatsuckers (¢ ‘aprimulgus 
Europeus). 

Taking it then for granted that the female cuckoo does not make any 
nest, the next pot ot inquiry is what nests she selects for the purpose 
of continuing the species. — names those of pigeons or doves, 
~ of certain small birds—probably one of the warblers, the meadow- 
pip r perhaps the skyli irk, and the greentinch. Pliny says, that the 
ne ate of doves are principally selected. In this country the eces have 
been found in the nests of the hedge-sparrow o r hedge-warble r, the 
redbreast, the whitethroat, the redstart, the sikenatnie the pied- 
wagtatl, the me adow-pipit, the skylark, the vellow- bunting, the 
chatlinch, the greenfinch, the linnet, and the blackbird. On the con- 
tineutof Europe, the egg has been also iound in the nests of the red- 
backed shrike and of the thrush: in this country a pair of red-backed 
shrikes have been seen feeding a young cuckoo. With us, the nests 
usually selected are those of the hedge-sparrow, the pied-wagtail, and 
the meadow: pipit. 

Ihe great disproportion between the little birds last named, and the 
cuckoo, wil at once strike the uninitiated: but the egg of the latter, 
which is of a pale reddish grey-colour, ts disproportionately small. 
Dr. Jenner found that the largest of two cuckoos’ Clos We ighe d tilty- 


five gratus, whilst the smallest weighed only forty- three grains ; and 


—_._ 





* A Compleat Sy:tem of Crutbolozy, or a Natural History of Birds, vo, London, 
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Mr. Yarrell states, that the largest of four specimens in his collection 
only measures eleven lines and a half in length, and eight lines and a 
half in breadth, the exact size of that of the skylark, and yet, as he re- 
marks, the comparative size of the birds is as four to one. Now, if 
this egg of the cuckoo had been proportioned to the size of the bird, 
the ditlerence between it and the foster-mother’s own egg, must have 
been obvious to the touch as well as the sight: as it is, the foster- 
mother is not startled by the imposition, As soon as the young cuckoo 
is hatched, the parental affection is awakened towards it, and blinds 
the poor dupes that watch over it to every thing but the necessity of 
providing for their enormous nestling, who takes special care that he 
shall be the only object of their aropy?}. 

The female cuckoo lays at long intervals; six or eight days elapse 
between the times of deposit, and Schlegel thinks that the particular 
nature and effect of its food produces an enlargement of the stomach, 
which appears to influence the development of the eggs. 

Nodifticulty would occur to prevent the direct deposit of the erg insome 
of the nests above mentioned ; but it has been stated that the egg of a 
cuckoo has been found in the domed nest of a wren, and in a wagtail’s 
nest under the eaves of a cottage: in these cases the cuckoo could 
not have sat upon the nest to deposit the egg, and the inference is, 
that when the nest is of such a nature or so situated, that it would not 
be — for the cuckoo to sit upon it, she drops the egg in from her 
bill. Le Vaillant had strong evidence to show that one of the African 
cuckoos did carry her egg in her bill, in order to drop it into nests 
having a narrow side entrance. That some birds do carry their eggs 
in their mouths, we have the testimony of Mr. Audubon, who says, 
that when the American goatsucker discovers that its egzs have been 
touched, it appears extremely dejected, and, after a few low notes and 
some gesticulations, all indicative of great distress, it takes an egy into 
its large mouth, and its mate does the s same, when they will fly ‘olf to- 
vether skimming closely over the ground. 

The egg, however deposited, is, from the moment of its deposit, 
abandoned by the cuckoo, and, after a fortnight’s incubation, it is 
hatched. Very shortly after its birth, the young cuckoo is the sole 
tenant of the nest. This was formerly accounted for in various ways. 
Some declared that the foster-parents were so enamoured of their Pan- 
tagruel of a nestling, that they killed their own offspring, and gave 
them to the young giant to eat. Others again asserted, that the old 
cuckoo took advantage of the nurse’s absence to gobble up the real 
Simon Pures, and so leave room for the intruder. Others again, as we 
have above noticed, believed that as the young cuckoo gained strength, 
it swallowed the nestlings, and at last the nurse herself. 

The truth is, that the eggs and true nestlings are, immediately after 
its birth, got rid of by the young cuckoo, which has a depression upon 
the middle of its broad-back to assist it in the summary ejectment of 
its fellow-lodgers. Insinuating itself under the egg or nestling, the 
intruder gets it upon the hollow of its back, and, if left to itself, never 
rests till it has shouldered and jerked it out of the nest. Dr. Jenner, 
Colonel Montagu, and many other accurate observers, have placed this 
wonderful and early effort of instinct beyond doubt. In one case, two 
goung hedge-sparrows and a young cuckoo were hatched on the same 
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morning. In the evening the young cuckoo was sole tenant. Hee 
Montagu took the nest and bird, when the latter was five days old, 

his house, and put a young sw: slow, by way of experiment, into the 
nest with it. The cuckoo fre que ‘ntly threw the young swallow out for 
four or five days after. Sometimes, indeed, the cuckoo failed after 
much struggling, for the swallow was strong and nearly full-feathered ; 
but, after a short rest to recover its fatigue, the cuckoo renewed its 
efforts, and seemed continually restless till it succeeded. At the end 
of the fifth day this dis sposition ceased, and the young cuckoo per- 
mitted the swallow to remain unmolested in the nest. It is worthy of 
note, that when the cuc noo is about twelve days old, the hollow on the 
back is filled up, and its shape is that of nestlings i in general, 

Sometimes two eggs of the cuckoo are deposited i in the same nest, 
most probably by different individuals. If these are hatched, then 
comes the tug of war. Dr. Jenner relates, that on the 27th of June, 
1787, two cuckoos and a hedge-sparrow were hatched in the same 
nest; one hedge-sparrow’s egg remained unhatched. In a few hours 
after, a severe contest began between the cuckoos for the possession of 
the nest. The combatants appeared alternately to have the advantage. 
Each carried the other several times nearly to the top of the nest, and 
then sank down again under the pressure of his burden. At length, 
after several struggles, the strongest cuckoo prevailed, turned out the 
other, the young hedge-sparrow, and the unhatched egg, remained sole 
possessor of the nest, and was brought up by the old hedge-sparrows. 

The cuckoo is thus the cause of keeping down the population of 
the insectivorous birds, and those whose nests are made the places 
of deposit. Mr. Rennie calculates that it annually destroys about 
3,500,000 of their eggs. 

It may be readily conceived what a busy time of it the poor dupes of 
foster-parents have in providing for the feathered Dando that they 
have unconsciously brought into existence. Cases are on record where 
their compassionate neighbours are said to have assisted them in pro- 
viding for the overwhelming demands of their big changeling. 

Two instances are given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1806 of 
young cuckoos having been occasionally fed by large numbers of birds 
of the same species as their foster- -parents. ‘One of these nestlings, 
was, it is stated, supplied with nourishment by upwards of twenty tit- 
Jarks, and the other was waited upon by forty-eight wagtuails. Colonel 
Montagu and Mr. Eaton of York, doubt the accuracy of these re ports ; 
but Mr. Blackwall sees no occasion to call the principal fact in 
question, ‘The latter zoologist observes that the young cuckoo is parti- 
cularly clamorous when stimulated by hunger ; and he finds a reason 
for the benevolence of the contributing birds in their being unable to 
hear the distressed and distressing cry for food, without being moved 
to succour the hungry nestling. He gives several instances where birds 
of a different species brought food to deserted nestlings; and he there- 
fore is of opinion that the artic ‘le in the Gentleman's Magazine \s per- 
fectly correct in asserting that young cuckoos are occasionally fed by a 
more than ordinary number of birds ; but that it is erroneous to suppose 
that these numerous purveyors are invariably of the same species as_ the 
foster-parents of the cuckoos. 

But, according to observations made by Mr. J. E. Gray of the 
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British Museum, natural affection would not appear to be entirely 
extinguished in the breast of the cuckoo. He states that she does not 
uniformly desert her offspring to the extent that has been supposed ; 
but, on the contrary, that she continues in the precincts where the eggs 
are deposited, and in all probability takes the young under her protec- 
tion when they are sufficiently fledged to leave the nest. This is as if 
the mother had put out her child to nurse, but yet continued to watch 
over it. 

Strange tales have been told relative to the food of the cuckoo. The 
nursery SONS’ says-— 
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Searle: 


“ The cuckoo is a fine bird, 
He sings as he flies, 
He brings us good tidings, 
He tells us no lies. 
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Ile sucks little birds’ eggs 
To make his voice clear, 
And when he sings ‘ cuckoo’ 

The summer is near.” 
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Dr. Brookes sets himself seriously to refute this story of the eggs, 
and says, truly enough, that those cuckoos which have been opened, 
have had caterpillars and other insects found in their crops. Selby 
remarks that it is an opinion very commonly entertained, that this bird 
sucks the other eggs in the nest where it deposits its own; but that 
there appears to be no reason for supposing this to be the case, and 
that the belief has without doubt arisen from the fact of the young 
cuckoo being so often found sole tenant, after the expulsion of its co- 
partners. 

Mr. Hoy, Mr. Salmon, and other observers of reputation, however, 
testify that the adult cuckoo occasionally destroys one or more of the 
eges that she finds in the nest where she deposits her own. Still there 
can be no doubt that the cuckoo feeds principally, if not entirely, upon 
insects. White saw one hawking for dragon-flies (Libellule) over a 
pond, and the hairy larve of some of the lepidopterous insects are 
especial favourites. 

It was formerly supposed that the hairs found on the inner surface of 
the stomach of this bird were of spontaneous growth; and, indeed, 
very lately Mr. Thompson was disposed so to consider them: but Pro- 
fessor Owen found that these supposed gastric hairs presented under 
the microscope the complex structure characteristic of those of the 
larva of the tiger-moth (Arctia Caja); and proved to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Thompson and himself that they were altogether borrowed from 
that insect, the only species taken from the stomach of the bird in 
various specimens from different parts of the country, examined by 
Mr. Thompson in the months of May and June, 1833. In the museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in London (No. 534. Physiological 
Series) are balls composed of fine hairs, from the stomach of a cuckoo ; 
and John Hunter, the founder of that noble collection, observes, in his 
Animal Usconomy, that the cuckoo in certain seasons lives on cater- 
pillars, some of which have hairs of a considerable length on their 
bodies, and that the ends of these hairs are found sticking in the horny 
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coat of the stomach or gizzard, while the-hairs themselves are laid fla 
on its surface; not in every direction,:which would be the case if 
there was no regular motion, but all'one ‘way, arising from a central 
point placed in the middle of the hotny*part, the appearance on both 
sides of the gizzard evidently co } im ‘ 

The gallant chanticleer has been termed the shepherd’s clock; and 
the cuckoo may be called the:/husbandman’s timekeeper.» ) Hesiod 
(Works and Days, 484), tells us that when the song of the latter was 
heard amid the oak-leaves, it was late for ploughing, -though there was 
still good time, if it rained incessantly three days-and three nights; 
and woe to the ancient Italian vine-dresser whom the voice of the 
cuckoo surprised before he had finished pruning his vine. Hence 
the irritating mockery with which the wayfarer, loudly imitating 
the notes of the bird, assailed the husbundman as he cultivated his 
vineyard, taunting him with his sloth.* In this country the cuckoo 
arrives in April. The earliest time noted by White is the» 7th of 
that month, and the latest the 26th... Markwick’s periods of arrival 
are April 15, and May ‘3, and he records. the bird as last heard 
on the 28th of June; indeed it has been observed that there is a 
remarkable coincidence between the time of the biid’s song and the 
season of the continuance of the mackarel in full roe; that is, from 
about the middle of April to the latter end of June. The notes of the 
male have, however, been heard as late as the end of July.» As the 
season advances, the clearness of his two distinct notes is gradually lost, 
till at last they are curtailed to an indistinct ‘* gowk” whence its pro- 
vincial name. Aristotle has noticed the failure of its song, and its 
broken notes before its departure.+ | 

The male arrives here before the female: the voice of the latter is 
totally unlike that of the male, and somewhat resembles the voice of 
the gallinules and dabchicks. This attracts the other sex, and she may 
often be seen attended by one or two beaux, crying most vehemently as 
rs follow in her train, and occasionally fighting with each other. The 
males seem to have favourite trees where they repeat their song, for 
Pennant caught in a trap, which he placed on a tree frequented by 
them, no fewer than five of that sex in one season. As the cuckoo flies 
along he is o*.en mobbed by the little birds. 





“ Le coqu est de tous oyseaux hay, 
Parce qu’au nid des autres il va pondre, 
Par cest oyseau fault Jes amans semondre, 
Qu’ aucun mary par eux ne soit traby.” 


The history of his advent to this country, and of his departure from 
it, is comprised in these old English lines, of which there are different 
versions ; 

In April 
Come he will, 


In flow’ry May 
He sings all day, 





* Hor.Sat.i.7, Plioy. Nat. Hist. xviii. 26. + Hist. Anim. ix, 49. 
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The young cuckoos do not leave us till’ September. Sottie few tate~ - 
hatched birds may be found during winter in hollow trees, a8 observed by’ 
Agricola in his book, De Animantibus Subterraneis, or in the thickest’ 
_tangles of a furze-bush, :as asserted by others; yet these are but ex- 
ceptions, for young cuckoos have rarely been kept alive till the ensuing 
spring.’ Indeed, there can be no doubt as to the fact of their migration : 
Mr. Swainson saw them arrive at Sicily and Naples in the spring, ‘and 
thence direct their flight northward. One brought to Colonel Montagu 
in July, just as it could fly, was by great care kept alive till the 14th of 
December. This bird was very'much afraid of strangers, but sufferéd 
itself to be handled quietly by a young lady who had fed it and been its 
kind benefactress, and it appeared to be comforted, poor thing, by the 
warmth of her hand to its feet. 

Mr. Von Schauroth gives the species a very unamiable character in 
captivity. He reared many, and tried to domesticate one in particular, 
but it was never entirely tamed. Buffon, on the contrary, states that 
he was acquainted with several persons who had reared and” tamed 
them, though he lost all he tried to rear between autumn and winter. 
He relates that one knew his master, came at his call, followed him 
in the chase, perched on his gun, and, if it found a cherry-tree in its 
way, would fly to it, and not return till it had eaten plentifu y. Some- 
times it would not return to its master for the whole day, ut would 
follow him from tree to tree. The account of the relish with which this 
cuckoo regaled upon the cherries_is curious, with reference to the old 
thyme employed by nurses to teach a child its first words, 


“ Cuckoo, 

Cherry-tree ; 

Lay an egg, 

Bring it me; 
and indeed few of these nursery jingles are without some foundation. 
But, although the cuckoo may occasionally solace its palate with 
cherries, insects certainly form the principal nourishment of the species, 
as we have before observed. 

And now farewell to our feathered vocal visiters 


“ Till green leaves come again.” 
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THE TALLEYRANDISM.OF THE DRAWING-ROOM.. 
BY MILES GERALD’ KEON, ESQ. | 


** Si fractus illabatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferientruine!” oe 

** Si en vous parlant, son derriére vensitde = 4 idm 
Recevoir un coup de pied, sa figure ne vous en dirait rien !” 
Marsnat Lawnes’s FREE TRANSLATION OF THE PRECEDING INTO FRENCH. 


Wuew the subtle minister of Queen Elizabeth, in driving out with 
her on one of those days of destiny which chequer a statesman’s life, 
perceived his treasonable correspondence with James I. handed by the 
postman through the carriage window, and when he on the spot resorted 
to one of the most astonishing expedients of presence of mind that history 
presents to us, who would not have desired to be present at so dramatic 
and admirable a scene? Who would not have preferred to watch and 
scrutinise and gloat over the imperturbable demeanour of that unrivalled 
courtier, on that all unrivalled occasion, to the witnessing of any dio- 
ramic show, even of the living Westminster Abbey of Madam Tussaud’s 
exhibition ? And yet, rarely as such interesting scenes may-be su 
to occur, I can now promise my reader a scene which, if it fall of 
the other in interest, will do so wholly from the narrator’s fault, and not 
the least in the world, from its own intrinsic deficiencies. 

No person in modern times can be conceived to resemble an ancient 
Stoic so closely as one of our finished diplomatists. As far as mere ex- 
ternals are to be regarded, the similarity is exceedingly perfect. No- 
thing can excite the surprise of either, nothing can awaken his alarm, 
nothing engender his despondency; no contingency moves a muscle, 
no disaster discomposes a single faculty of the ancient stoic, or the 
modern diplomatist. But with appearances the parity stops. The 
mind of the ancient was for ever wandering amid the vague and dreamy 
worlds of metaphysical abstraction, and his heart rested for ever pledged 
to a more than monastic divorce from the cares of his fellow-creatures. 
The mind of the diplomatist, on the contrary, is occupied and engrossed 
amid “‘ the crowd, the hum, the shock of men,” and his heart throbs 
eternally with all the strongest emotions of ambition. It is bis physi- 
ognomy/alone that remains calm and unruffled, his physiognomy, and 
perhaps his genius. The keen vision of the mind is disguised beneath 
the quiet insouciance of the face; the “ silver veil” of Khorassan 
hangs over the ambiguous and sinister glance of the prophet. 

Since last the reader beheld Charles Maurice D’Amarrs, many changes 
had come over the spirit of his destiny. He was now no longer a pri- 
vate secretary, but held one of the subordinate public offices, under 
the government of the day. D’Amarrs had, when very young, fallen 
in love; and as the course of his love did not run smooth, but left him 
among the breakers to repine at the better fortune of some score of rivals, 
who were all preferred to his own boyish self, he vowed that love was 
most silly and most annoying, and that he never would again fall into it. 
While, however, he resigned his hopes of favour from his lady love, he 
yielded sufficiently to the impulse of vanity to feel infinite mortification 














at not having’known how to eclipse his gay competitors in the petits riens 
of the dr room. And this mortification it was, which chiefly con- 
tributed to give the bent to his after character, and by superi 
an indefatigable application to all the’ arts of pleasing, and all the 
talents of society, produced in the end, the persuasive, the accom- 
plished, the irresistible D’Amarrs, | Talleyrand has said that there 
was Only one thing, and that an important one, which prevented M. 
Reinhard from being, ‘‘ un diplomate complet ;” “qu'il s’exzprimatét 
avec difficulté.” Now, this could not be said -of D'Amarrs, who, 
without affecting any puritanical correctness, had a diction of such 
Seared pre et — won fluency, eo you at uncon- 
scio armed to im slightest thing. e possessed, 
in feet. to a high degree, that aah enviable and most unusual of ‘at- 
tainments (for which, more, much more talent is required than 
generally imagine), great conversational ability. I do not mean the abili 
of your pompous ‘* galimathias’’-mongering declaimer, but rather that 
of your sprightly, tasteful, appreciating companion. Poor Madame de 
Staél, in spite of her wonderful genius, sometimes slipped into. the 
style of the former, and;then even she was scarcely redeemed by general 
brilliancy from being thought, for the moment, prosaic. But to return 
to D’Amarrs, of whom I love to sketch the characteristics; Ae wasin 
his manners quite enjoué, and in his conversation pithy and acute, 
without being prosy or pedantic. He placed you on good terms with 
of yourself. The reader perceives that he was perfect, that he was ‘in 
these matters a giant. And is not such a hero (if I may call him my 
hero) more interesting,} more in unison with the genius of the nine- 
teenth century, than the giants of physical strength and brute courage, 
who are sometimes made the subjects of whole historical romances 
But these.attainments of D’Amarrs were productive of one most per- 
verse and whimsical consequence; for having themselves sprung. di- 
rectly and immediately from the é/Z success of his first attachment, they 
produced as directly and as immediately the good success of all his 
subsequent attentions. They produced the opposite of what had pro- 
duced themselves. This it must be allowed was most whimsically out 
of the ordinary course of generation. But so it was, and so it evidently 
might be. | 
Among others to whom D’Amarrs had paid some winning kindnesses, 
was one very beautiful girl, who had, pour dire vrai, made no slight 
impression upon himself. The observant and generally correct La 
Bruyére, has said, ** gue lon n’aime bien, qu'une seule fois; c'est la 
premiére.” Whether this be generally true, I do not pretend todetermine’; 
it certainly was not true with regard to my present hero, and although he 
had made it a boast to others that he was now perfectly impenetrable to 
the shafts of love, and had repeatedly hugged Aémsel/ in the same per- 
suasion, yet he felt in the society of Miss Bedford, how very ground- 
less and delusive that persuasion was. He felt it bitterly and humbly ; 
for, strange as it may sound, it was one of the prides of this indivi- 
dual to hold his feelings in the most absolute subjection. No enthusi- 
asm, no ardour, no impulses, no sallies of emotion, were allowed to 
mingle in the well-poised tenour of his conduct. Now Miss Bedford, 
as far as “expectations” were concerned, was absolutely pennyless, 
And for all that, the cold, the calculating D’Amarrs would have mar- 
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ried her. Such is the inconsistency of human nature. He would have 
married her; and this fact was no sooner perceived by her father, who 
was one of the most influential men of the party adverse to government, 
than he determined to turn it to account. © He knew that D’Amarrs did 
not care much for either party, but that he was passionately fond of 
power, and of the life one leads in the court. ‘He therefore told him 

that he was too proud to give his daughter in marriage without being ~ 
able to portion her at the same time; ‘and that he could not at present 
do. D'Amarrs thought of offering-to procure hiin.an office; but he did 
not dare to hint this ; for the other had such rooted political antipathies 
that he would have sooner suffered martyrdom, than taken office 
under the then administration. In one moment the lover resolved‘that 
the government to which he belonged should fall. It was weighed in 
the balance against Miss Bedford, and seeing, as he did, that her father 
was inexorably determined not to give her in marriage until he (the 
father) held, such a place as would enable him also to portion her, and 
that such a place he could not hold under the existing administration, 
seeing this, 1 say, D’Amarrs resolved that that administration should fall. 

This was precisely the point to which the father desired to lead the 
feelings of his daughter's lover, and that he succeeded in doing so 
proves three things; first, that D’Amarrs, all} machiavellian as he as- 
suredly was, was also, in spite of that, desperately in love ;.secondly, 
that he cared little for his colleagues in office; and thirdly, that he had 
but§ very unsettled notions of political honour. It also proves how 
very highly the ability to make or to unmake, which he possessed, was 
estimated by the world. 

Having now mentioned all the preliminary circumstances necessary 
for the reader to know, the course of incidents leads us to the singular 
entanglement into which the intriguer was speedily plunged. 

Without knowing it, or without attending to it, he had made for 
himself a mortal, an utterly implacable enemy. It seemed as if all his 
difficulties. were to proceed from the side of the fair sex. Miss Crake 
{whom the reader may recollect) never had forgiven D’Amarrs, when on 
reflection she traced her estrangement from Miss Warnerston, and all 
her other annoyances of the same evening to his machination. She 
coolly determined to disguise her feelings, and securely and quietly to 
bide her day of revenge; and though D’Amarrs’ knowledge of the 
world told him that the young lady’s resentment must be extreme, and 
moreover that there was no more dangerous enemy than an offended 
woman, yet in the hurry of affairs he had neglected, quite neglected, to 
adopt any of those conciliatory measures which he knew,—no man 
better, how to employ upon occasion. Thus Miss Crake’s animosity 
was suffered to brood on in undistracted violence, and she only waited 
for an opportunity in order to show, quid furens possit femina, 

That opportunity was not now distant; it remains to be seen for 
which of the two moral powers triumph is destined—hAis matchl ess 
skill and self-possession on the one side, or her cunning, sharpened by 
spite, and seconded by an overwhelming concurrence of favourable cir- 
cumstances, as well as by her destined victim’s amorous infatuation, on 
the other. 

Now the reader must observe, that as Miss Crake’s father was the 
leader of the opposition, and as Miss Bedford's father was one of its 
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most influential members, their two. families. were very. intimate; and: 
the two young: ladies in particular, were constantly thrown into, each 
other’s society, This intimacy was at present improved by. Miss Crake’s 
suddenly increased assiduity of attention; for as she perceived how 
frequent my hero’s visits had of late become to Mr. Bedford’s house, 
she immediately concluded, that now she might be of some use. ,.Of 
course, Rose (such was the, baptismal name of her whom the young 
minister loved, the youngest daughter of Mr. Bedford),—of course 
Rose and Miss Crake became inseparable; of course, the latter be» 
came the confidant of the former; and of course everything D’Amarrs 
said or did, became the most interesting topic of discussion between the 
two. And now comes. the crisis‘of my story, and a very dramatic 
crisis I must.confess it to have been. arrroy ots 

_ D’Amarrs’ plan was this: The whole face of Europe being con+ 
vulsed with wars, and England being fiercely embroiled in the latter, 
and the people being heartily tired, and completely jaded, and quite 
worn down by the burdens, and the duration, and the toils of the con- 
flict, he resolved to treat secretly for peace. He resolved to inform the 
French, that it was only the existing English administration who were 
against them ; that if, therefore, the men who were, now in opposition, 
came into power, France would behold England retire from the ranks 
of her enemies,—nay, perhaps openly take her part. That, for this 
end, they should, without losing time, offer to England reasonable 
terms; and that, if they did so, the people who were now supporting 
the war, merely because they thought it unavoidable, would, at the 
sight of a glorious and a happy peace within their reach, clamour anew 
for its procurance; that the existing government would, at all risks, 
refuse it; and that while therefore they would be expected to resign 
their posts, in. order to let the nation do what they would not do,—and 
while their ministerial existence would thus stand, at the best, doudt- 
ful, he would himself suddenly leave their ranks, and throwing all his 
weight into the scale of the opposition, and introduce the latter into 
government, decide the struggle: only let the offered terms be tempt- 
ing enough. 

This is the general outline of his plan. As a matter of course, he 
spoke to Mr. Bedford and Sir George Crake about it all; and his own 
place in the next: administration (although he never mentioned this 
point), was agreed on between the two commoners. 

In the execution of this seheme, a correspondence ensued between 
the French and D’Amarrs very much resembling, in all its circum- 
stances, that which Cecil maintained during Elizabeth’s latter days, 
with the personage who was. to succeed her. Of this correspondence, 
that part which was made up of the letters of our hero, was demanded 
back from the French cabinet by Sir George Crake, at the secret insti- 
gation of his daughter. 

“Tt is a matter of prudence,” she said, ‘to try the ice before ven- 
turing too far upon it, and nothing will so well prove thatthe French 
do not mean to take an unfair advantage of the open proposals of Mr. 
D’Amarrs (by sending them, for instance, to the premier, or by any | 
other means), as if they freely trust these letters back with us again, 
where they will be secure against any such misadventure.” 

Now nothing could be less hazardous in this light than the young 
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thinister’s method of proceeding. He knew with whom he had to 
deal; they, be was aware, would not for the world commit him with his 
ae ery He had guarded against all danger of that kind; but he 

not guarded against Miss Crake’s committing him. He had not 
guarded against her showing to the premier letters which his French 
correspondents would not, on any account, have shown. This was_a 
danger which he had neither foreseen nor provided for. He was on the 
brink then of unmitigated, absolute disgrace. 

+ bd * * * 

On the night of the 20th of February, 18—, a small party had as- 
sembled in one of the magnificent drawing-rooms of the private house 
of Lord Altmont, the prime minister. He himself was not among 
them. It was Lady Altmont, an elderly person of a most good-natured 
disposition, who presided in the little conclave. The premier was busy 
in his cabinet—had been so all the evening, and seemed likely to be so 
till nearly morning. This news was luxury itself to the party we have 
mentioned, who chuckled and smiled, and proceeded to renew, with re- 
doubled zest, their merry conversation. Miss Rose Bedford and one 
of her sisters; Mr. Wood, a precise and cheerful-looking old gentle- 
man; Miss Crake, and a little girl called Lucy Werter, constituted the 
whole of the group at the moment the reader 1s presented to them. 

«« What can detain Mr. D’Amarrs?” half whispered Rose Bedford 


to the old gentleman. 
‘‘ What can detain supper?” muttered the old gentleman to him- 


self. 


Miss Crake’s eyes seemed to glitter with preternatural brilliancy as 


she here said, 
‘¢ He is here at last!’ and at that moment the young minister entered 


the room. 

All was now animation. How inexpressible was the charm of those 
little supper-parties! They are inseparably connected in my mind 
with the memory of this strange and gifted individual; and above all, 
I recall along with them his to-night’s achievement, one of the most 
rafiné and subtle devices of diplomacy that it has ever been my lot to 
hear of. 

This, however, was the last night on which any of these suppers re- 
curred—how interesting were they not, and how doubly interesting was 
not this one! Nay, indeed, their very calmness, their very triviality 
enhances now in memory, as it did then in fact, the charm of their 
connexion with far deeper scenes. 

«« And so you have been at Lady Rushborough’s rout,” said honest 
Mr. Wood to D’Amarrs, beckoning at the same time to the servant 
to lay the supper instantly in the next apartment, and to lose no time 
about it ; “* and so you have been at Lady Rushborough’s soirée. Well, 
what sort of scenes had you there?” 

‘“* Conversation, argumentation, flirtation, and something more,” re- 
plied D'Amarrs. 
is ee ne more 9” said Lady Altmont ; “‘ what cou/d be more than 

at?” 

** Ah! silence, thank God, occasionally,” answered he, laughing. 
‘* You cannot conceive what an agreeable effect it had sometimes. But 
where is Lord Altmont ?” 














' “ Here is supper (in his cabinet, my dear fellow). Lady Altmont, 
allow me; Mr D'Amarrs, take care of the three hea” 

The reader will easily attribute this speech to honest Mr. Wood; and 
his, indeed, it was. | 

As the minister offered his arm to Miss Crake on the one side, and 
Miss Bedford on the other, his quick eye noted a very curious and sigs 
nificant expression in the countenance of the former. Nothing was ever 
lost upon him. In an instant it flashed across his mind, that the poig- 
nant affronts which he had offered to Miss Crake on the night when he 
separated her from the friendship of Miss Warnerston, had not been 
forgotten ; and he determined to have her meaning (as Frank Osbal- 
distone expresses it), were he to drag it out with cart-ropes. 

‘* Miss Crake,” said he, ‘‘ I have such a host of news for you; I shall 
become a complete retailer of compliments if I mention all the pretty 
things that I have this night heard said of you.” 

The lady smiled bitterly. 

“ J have news for you, sir,” said she, “‘ which I shall indulge you with 
in the supper-room.” 

D’Amarrs bowed. | 

In the supper-room he sat between Rose Bedford and Miss Crake. 

** Now, signora,” he said, turning to the latter, who looked pale and 
agitated, ‘1 await the news with which you are toindulge me. I sup- 
pose Rose may hear anything ?” 

** Yes, Mr. D’Amarrs: the more who hear what I have got to say to 
you the better pleased I shall be. You may remember how on the 
night of Lady Hanver’s party, you thought fit to inflame my friend 
Miss Warnerston against me. Now, sir, I have had my revenge. 
Your fate has been in my hands, and I have not spared it. You are 
this moment, while I talk to you, a ruined man. And the fact will 
teach you never again to intermeddle in other people’s affairs, as you 
did in mine; unless you wish that other people in their turn, should 
intermeddle in your own.” 

‘* Now for the explanation!” said D’Amarts, gaily. 

Miss Crake grew paler than the cloth over which she was bending. 
Rose Bedford seemed lost in amazement, and her alarmed and per- 
plexed looks were directed alternately to her friend and to D’Amarrs ; 
while the latter remained imperturbably calm and cool, his face slightly 
turned towards Miss Crake, and his ‘eyes thoughtfully bent upon her. 
It was a scene for a painter; and it’ grew more and more so every 
moment. 

‘¢T have said your fate has been in my hands, Mr. D’Amarrs, and 
that I have not spared you,” said the young lady; “I think you will 
confess the truth of my not having spared you when I tell you, that 
you have lost, by my means, the two dearest objects of your wishes. 
You have lost your place and your power on the one side, and on the 
other you have lost even the chance of marrying Miss Bedford. A 
third thing which you have lost, and which you perhaps do not so 
much value, is your character.” 

‘“‘ Upon my word, your news are some of the suddenest, Miss Crake, : 
and some of the most uncourteous too,” said D’Amarrs, arranging his 
neckcloth, and peereee his communicative companion with a super- 
cilious glance of incredulity. 
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‘Suppose that these meyotiations,” said Miss Crake, ‘‘ which you 
are conducting with the French for the purpose of bringing in the oppo- 
sition, and ousting your own colleagues, suppose they should fail, you 
will not marry Miss Bedford ; and suppose that your treacherous cor- 
respondence should be shown to your premier, these negotiations will 
fail; and not ooly would you so lose your hope of marrying Miss Bed- 
ford, but you would, moreover, be turned out of your post with ignominy 
by your indignant master; and not.only would you lose your post for 
the present, but you would also lose all chance of a post in future from 
the opposition ; for first, the opposition would not come in as you ex- 
pected; and secondly, if they even did come in, they would not 
take a man of blasted character into their administration. It is one 
thing to leave a government, it is another thing to be turned out of 
one.” 

‘¢ T am not aware,’ iy 0 D’Amarrs, smiling coldly, “‘ to what length 
your father trusts you, Miss Crake, with his political secrets; but you 
do not seem to be too discreet in keeping them. And further, I must 
inform you, that were any member of our cabinet, as you allege, to 
carry on a treacherous correspondence with the enemies of the head of 
that cabinet, it is not at all likely that he would neglect to take pre- 
cautions against such an unfortunate éclaircissement as that you allude 
to.” ~ 

By seeming to doubt and make light of her assertions, he hoped to 
draw her into proving and stabilitating them, which proceedure would 
lay open to him the real character of his danger (if danger there was), 
and the real extent of her information (if she possessed any to signify). 
He succeeded with a vengeance. For she produced proh horror! an 
exact copy of one of his own letters to the cabinet of France. 
Another person’s hair would have stood on end with astonishment and 
dismay. 

It contained these expressions among others : 

** | look on Lord Altmont as about the most incapable person in all 
England, to conduct affairs at the present crisis. I am against the war 
which he is so madly in favour of. At present I am not in a position 
to avow my sentiments openly at home; but on the downfall of this 
government, which God grant may soon occur, my actions shall indi- 
cate the sincerity with which I now declare to you my secret views.” 

How this letter which he had never shown to Sir George Crake 
could have come into the hands of Miss Crake, D’Amarrs was secretly 
puzzled to determine. He now repented of not having put his corre- 
spondence into cipher. 

“‘ My dear Miss Crake,” said he, with a superb effort of the volto 
sciolto,e pensieri stretti, which quite astonished, and even frightened 
the young lady to whom he spoke, for she had expected to see him 
sink into the earth; ‘‘my dear Miss Crake, is it by showing ¢his to 
Lord Altmont, that you expect to blast my character, destroy my 
chance of office in future and at present, and rob me of Rose, my 
destined bride ? Why, where is my signature—where my handwriting ? 
any one might have written this.” 

iss Crake had listened attentively to this cool speech of one, 
whose mind was warm enough with doubts and misgivings, and nothing 
could exceed her malicious joy, when she thought she perceived from 





















the tenour of it, that D'Amarrs’ ease and confidence sprang from his 
seeing that what she held in her hand was only the ci ae ‘not the 
ones ¢ his letter. ‘ 4 " | 

ixing her eyes upon her intended victim, with the gaze of a basilisk 
jena 7, sd 

‘¢ The original is this moment in the hands of Lord Altmont.” 

That she grew sick with what she saw I will not venture to assert 3 
that she thought it preternatural, I will make no insinuation: but that 
she became sadly, cruelly confused and perplexed, instead of confusi 
or perplexing him whom she had dared to intrigue against, is what 
am bound to record. ) 

And yet, what thus discomposed her, was nothing but the continued 
composure of D’Amarrs; it seemed unnatural, it seemed unaccounte 
able, it was not what she had looked for. That the sudden ruin of an 
ambitious man’s hopes of power for ever—that the traversal of his 
schemes—that the rough thwarting of his love, should altogether 
make no more marked and striking an impression, was something to 
her mind perfectly inconceivable. And yet had she but been able to 
pres beneath that handsome forehead, what a world would have 

een then revealed to her! 

When she began her last short and pithy communication, D’Amarrs 
had laid his hand upon the neck of a decanter, and was admiring the 
purple radiance of its contents, He glanced for a moment at her, 
upon the close of her sentence, then pouring out a glass of claret for 
little Lucy Werter, and another for himself, he hobnobbed with the 
child, and drank off the ‘* melted ruby.” 

One shade paler, certainly, his complexion now appeared; but thaé 
was all the change. 

After assuring Miss Bedford in a low tone that there was no reason 
to alarm herself, and after a few indifferent remarks, he turned sud 
denly towards Miss Crake, and requested that she would do him one 
favour. 

She of course desired to know what it was. 

‘‘T am going now to Lord Altmont,” said he, ‘ will you wait here 
with Miss Bedford till I return? I should like that you should see me 
come out of the cabinet.” 

‘¢ Mr. D’Amarrs,” replied she, ‘‘I would not miss seeing your exit 
for any consideration. Most assuredly I shall wait.” 

He immediately arose and left the room. 

Now, Charles Maurice D’Amarrs, if ever you needed your subtle 
mind to serve you, the time is come! 

He arrived at the cabinet-door, paused a moment, knocked, and 
heard the voice of the premier say, ‘‘ Come in.” The next moment he 
stood before the first minister of England. 

Lord Altmont was an old man, tall, rege and simple in appear- 
ance, with rather a severe physiognomy. He was at the present mo- 
ment engaged among his papers, which he pushed from him when he per- 
ceived who had entered. One letter, however, remained under his elbow. 

‘‘ | have come,” said our hero, drawing a chair towards the blazing 
February fire, near which the premier was seated, ‘I have come’to’ 
mention a trifling matter to your lordship, which, if you remember, I 
‘was not able yesterday or the day before to do, as you told me on both 
those occasions when I knocked, that you were engaged, and that I must 
August.—vOL, LX. NO. CCXLVIII. 2. 
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come again. The fact is, I want your lordship to post to me an angry 
letter of one kind or another, as if you were desirous of inducing me to 
resign my office.” 3 

The remier raised his eye-brows, as men do, in surprise. 

‘<7 shall explain the matter to you, my lord, in two words,” pursued 
D’Amarrs ; “‘ and first I must mention what your lordship will hardly 
believe—I have been corresponding (you will stare to hear) with the 
. French Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 

‘¢ Indeed, sir!” 

‘« Yes, indeed, my lord, I knew I should surprise you. I thought— 
and it now seems I thought rightly—that I should thus discover the 
secret designs of France. I have discovered them to a certain extent. 
Ah! my plan was excellent; I affected to be disgusted with the prin- 
ciples of our administration, and in fact, quite tired of the war.” 

“¢ Indeed, sir!” 

‘« ] am serious, my lord—but you must look over the correspondence 
to-morrow yourself, But as I fear that the Frenchman begins at last to 
suspect how he has committed himself, and thinks me insincere in my 
professions, your lordship must help me by the letter I speak of (the 
fire needs a little stirring), It should be a very angry one, so as to 
give a plausibility to my protestations of disgust, &c. For I have not 
spared those, and I assure your lordship, ha! ha! that I have called 
you are a round name.” 

‘* You have ?—well ?” 

‘‘ But wait till you hear the rest, my lord: that is nothing. Your 
lordship remembers how we all agreed the other day, in the disagree- 
able opinion that Prussia shows a disposition to withdraw from the 
alliance. Now you will be glad to learn (and this was one of the ends 
of my maneeuvre), that the French minister was so thrown off his guard, 
at first, by my declarations of disgust at your lordship’s principles, my 
free—ha! ha! ha! my free and repeated declarations, that he actually 
unmasked his willingness to make peace with England at the most 

Ositive injury to Prussia—at the most positive injury to Prussia. 

ow, my lord, possessing this in black and white, we need only show 
it to the Prussian ambassador, in order to keep Prussia chained still 
faster to the league. For it will convince her of two things: first, that 
she has been fatally mistaken in supposing France inclined to give her 
such favourable terms, or disposed at all, in fact, in so friendly a man- 
ner towards her; secondly, that if she shows the slightest symptom of 
infidelity towards us, we can, even more advantageously than herself, 
quit the alliance also, and obtaining these excellent terms that are 
specified, abandon her to absolute and pitiless destruction. Thus, my 
Jord, we keep Prussia safely under our girdle, which is an exhilarating 
thought. Did your lordship speak to-night in the House of Peers ?” 

‘1 said a few words. ‘Tis indeed, as you say, very fortunate about 
Prussia—very fortunate. A clever maneuvre of yours, D’Amarrs—a 
clever manceuvre. I'll see the Prussian ambassador to-morrow; but, 
now do you know, I have been puzzling myself all the evening, as to 
what this very correspondence of yours could mean 2” 

“* All the evening, my lord?” ejaculated D’Amarrs, passing his hand 
across his brow as if in the act of recollecting. ‘‘ It was only this mo- 
ment that I mentioned the matter to your lordship? Or—stay, have I 
been here before ?” 
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“No, no,” replied the premier, smiling, “it is not that. But I 
have got one of your letters here.” And he held up the epistle. 

“How came it into your lordship’s hands?” again ejaculated 
D’Amarrs. ‘‘ You know every thing that passes, my lord. Let us 
only take care that the French do not suspect your lordship to be 
aware of my abuse of you, or then, indeed, ha! ha! ha! they would 
know it to be a humbug.” 

** Yes, why, ha! ha! yes. I shall post you the letter you desire 
to-morrow. Tell me,” he added, rising and approaching the door, 
“tell me, have you met any of these seditious mobs in the. streets that 
clamour for peace! (Let us join our friends of the supper-room.”’) 

** By all means, let us join them; will your lordship take my arm, 
and descend to them so?” cried D’Amarrs with flashing eyes. ‘* As to 
the mobs, my lord,” continued he, “ the idiots are for ever congre- 
gating. You know what Dante says, 


“Tl popolo molte volte grida, - 
Viva la sua morte, e muoia la sua vita!” 


*“‘ Dante is it, who says that,” returned the premier, “‘ Dante, ha! 
ha! ha! and a capital saying it is. Ah! I forget my light literature; 
but I love Dante for that distich, I must learn it. 


“* Tl popolo—popolo, molte volte grida, 
Viva la sua morte, e muoia la sua vita.” 


aC bravo, Dante! Let me lean on you, my dear young 
riend.” 

As the young Machiavel, his heart throbbing in the triumph of suc- 
cess, supported his aged master to the supper-room, a very bitter com- 
punction stung him, that he should have ever been led, even in the 
intoxication of an infatuating love, to plot against so kind, so good a 

ersonage as Lord Altmont. And he resolved even to forsake Rose 

edford, sooner than obtain her by a continuance of his state-intrigue. 
No person is wholly bad, and it is pleasant, indeed, to have to record 
that he faithfully executed this generous resolution. : 

He abandoned the Crakes, and especially the unfeminine Miss 
Crake, and preferring thereafter ambition to love, became in time the 
right hand of the great statesman who governed England. No in- 
trigue could touch his power, while the ready-witted and subtle 
D’Amarrs watched over its security. 

One more secret I shall impart to the reader. Self-possessed and 
collected, as in the trying scenes we have detailed, the appearance 
of D’Amarrs has been, his mind was often tortured with the fiercest 
anxieties : and it was only by the force of a strong will, he governed 
the manifestation of his feelin 

As he himself wittily expressed it, long afterwards, in conversation 
with me, ‘‘ Onentering the premier’s cabinet, I felt the knees of mind 
knocking together.” 

I asked him whether the knees of his body knocked together, and 
never shall I forget the seornful laugh, with which he repudiated such : 
an insinuation. : 

Poor D’Amarrs! he was perfect in his line, and his line is not the 
least perfect among the professions of the world! 
2L2 
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PEDESTRIAN RAMBLES IN THE ALPS. 


Wuew the traveller, on emerging from the valley of Chamouni, 
crosses Les Ouches, after a while another valley opens on his right. 
This is the valley of Servoz, where the mountain torrent of Dioza pours 
down the back of the Brevent, whose summit towers aloft opposite to 
Mont Blanc. In July, when the snow is melted from the neighbouring 
peaks, and the soil at the foot of the rocks is clothed with verdyre, 
when the sun gilds the surrounding heights, then the valley looks 
pleasant, or at least loses somewhat of the rudeness of its aspect. : 

At the opening of the valley, on the Arve, is situated, among other 
neat houses, an inn, where I stopped one evening in June. From this 
place I had the choice of several routestomy home. The broad, com- 
modious high-road, was at the same time the shortest. But to me, a 
a pt climber of mountains, valleys are insipid and monotonous. 

and other tourists want lofty peaks, rugged mountain-passes, adven- 
tures, perils, hardships, marvels—for such is our nature. If a miller’s 
horse or ass, in his daily course from the mill to the baker’s, always takes 
the shortest, straightest, flattest, and most convenient way, it is impos- 
sible for a tourist to go from Servoz to Geneva by any other than the 
longest, steepest, most dangerous, and most expensive. Accordingly, 
no sooner had I reached the inn than I began to inquire about the 
nearest cols and mountain-passes; and the people made mention of the 
Col d’Anterne, but told me that it was a narrow, rugged, and dangerous 
ee between the rocks of the Fiz (Fairies) and the foreground of the 

uet, and that it was, moreover, rendered very unsafe by the tempests 
to which it was liable. This was just the thing forme; so I resolved 
to hire a clever guide, and to start with him early next morning. Un- 
luckily, there are no guides in the small place, and my host could not 
think of any other person but a chamois-hunter of the village; and to 
my disappointment I learned that he had just been engaged by an 
a tourist to conduct him on the following day to the valley of 

xt, 

On my arrival at Servoz, I had seen this tourist at the door of 
the inn. He was a portly gentleman, very well dressed, and evi- 
dently accustomed to the manners of high life, for when I bowed to 
him, he did not return the compliment: this, as everybody knows, is 
with the English a sign of bon ton and good breeding. This reserve 
was certainly not calculated to encourage further advances; but, as 
the stranger was in possession of the only guide there was for the An- 
terne, and I wished to obtain permission to join and divide the expense 
with him, I plucked up courage. The Englishman was seated just op- 
ares to Mont Blanc, tinged with the radiant glow of sunset; he was 

ooking at the mountain, but yawning listlessly. To show my sympathy 
and thus earn his good-will, I yawned too. This done, I thought it ad- 


visable to leave him time for a few minutes to get accustomed to the 
sight of me; and then I considered myself as “ introduced,” and fan- 
cied that 1 had found the right moment for hazarding an exclama- 
tion about the sublime and magnificent view. The tourist affected not 
to hear me. I then approached nearer and said, in the most courteous 
tone me manner that I could assume, “‘ You, sir, have come from Cha- 
mouny ?” 
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“Ui.” 

‘I left it myself early this morning.” 

A long yawn was the reply. 

IT had not the pleasure to meet with you on the road: you proba- 
bly crossed the Col de Balme 2” 

“No.” 

‘¢ Perhaps the Prarion ?” 

**No.” 

‘¢T came yesterday over the Téte Noire to Chamouny, and mean to 
cross the Col d’Anterne to-morrow if I-can find a guide. You have 
found one, I am told.” 

s¢ Uj,” 

‘‘ Would it be indiscreet if I were to request your permission to join 
you, and to pay my share of the expense ?” | 

“‘ Ui, il y avé de l’indiscrechon.” 

Of course I could say no more, and retired with a slight bow. 

Rather vexed, I went out of the house without any particular object, 
and thus sauntered tothe ruins of the ancient castle of St. Michael, to 
which numberless legends and extraordinary tales are attached. Two 
goats which were browsing here ran away as I approached ; presently 
the herdsman came to look for them, and I went back with him to the 
village. The man had heard something of the Col d’Anterne, and I 
should certainly have taken him for a guide had he not appeared so 
timorous. 

‘‘ We country folk,” said he, ‘might manage, but gentlemen— 
no, it will never do: the snow is too deep up there. Why, it is not 
above a week since two hogs were killed there: they belonged to Pierre 
—and his wife too, who was coming back with them from the market 
of Samoins over the Col. Tolose two such hogs at once! If the woman 
had but sold them, the money would have been found in her pocket. I 
tell you, sir, it is a dangerous pass in June.” 

Taking my “ Itineraire” from my pocket, I showed that the Col 
d’Anterne was on the contrary a safe and commodious pass; that it 
was only 7086 feet above the level of the sea, whereas the snowy-line 
commences at 7812. But, as my argument seemed to make little im- 
pression on my companion, I took my pencil and calculated on the back 
of my book, that across the Col there must still be 726 feet of rock 
entirely free from snow and ice. 

‘¢ M4 s’y fiaz,” said he in his patots—“ you must not trust to that 
I don’t understand your figures, but hark’ye: two years since, in the 
same month, a young Englishman was killed there. Presently after- 
wards came his father, wailing and lamenting. They got a eapital 
dinner for him at Renaud’s: meat of the best, dried fruits, but he 
would not taste them—all his cry was for his son. At last, after a 
search of six-and-thirty hours, they brought his body up out of a cleft, 
and horridly mangled it was.” 

All this had no weight with me, being thoroughly convinced that the 
ignorant herdsman was mistaken, for my “ Itineraire” could not be 
wrong. Besides, I wanted a spice of danger, and so the Col d’Anterne 
was just the thing for me. I adhered, therefore, to my purpose of at- 
tempting the passage, and that without a guide, as I could not get one, 
in firm reliance on the accuracy of my “ Itineraire :” still I resolved, by 
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way of precaution, to start soon after the English tourist and to follow 
him at a distance. 

When I returned to my inn, preparations were just making for 
supper. A small table was set for me in a corner. A large 
one in the middle of the room was laid for my lord+ and a 
lady, his daughter, whom I had not yet seen. She was a beautiful 
girl, but in her whole demeanour there was that. mixture of grace 
and stiffness which is so frequently observable in young English ladies 
of high families. As I understand English, I heard, without wishing 
to do go, all that they said to one another. Their conversation contained 
not a single allusion to what they had seen during the day, or the im- 

ressions which it had excited: it consisted, on the part of both, in 

conic censures of the table apparatus, the supper, and the attendance. 
I was particularly struck by one circumstance. The delicate and ele- 
gant girl, who seemed to be woven out of moonshine, had ordered a 
thick beefsteak, the blood-coloured gravy from which, tinging her ivory 
teeth, produced a singular effect: alias did she hesitate to drink 
several glasses of sherry, which they had brought with them, one after an- 
other, and to drain the glass every time. My lord was meanwhile exclu- 
sively occupied in preparing tea for himself, intending to make his meal 
of that alone. So particular was he about this operation, and so man 
orders had he to give, that the whole house was kept in motion to wait 
upon him; while he retained that important, grave, stiff look, which an 
Englishman of quality can put off in London at the gaming-table 
at Crockford’s, but not when travelling and at-the inns on the con- 
tinent. 

Supper was nearly finished, when the guide a my entered. 
‘* Holla! hah! hark ye, sir,” cried he, somewhat bluffy, ‘‘ we must 
start betimes in the morning. . 1 have been just looking after the wea- 
ther, and I see that to-morrow about noon we shall probably have a 
storm : that is bad up above on account of the snow and the wind: 
the lady’s parasol would not be of much use to her there.” 

My lord was evidently piqued at the blunt manner of the guide. 
After a while, turning to his daughter, he said, but in his Freach, pro- 
bably to make the guide feel the whole weight of his indignation: 
“* Cette guide avé yune tres-irreverencieuse maniére.” 

‘<1 me paraissé,” replied the lady, ‘‘ yane stiupid. Disé a lui que 
je ne voulé paartir que si la ciel n’ave pas yune niuage.” 

‘‘ Je ne voulé paartir que quand la ciel n’avé pas une seule niuage.” 

** Just the contrary,” answered the guide; ‘‘ early in the morning, 
the sky will be overcast; but that is nothing: we must start betimes. 
But give yourself no concern about that: we countryfolk know more 
about the weather than you do.” 

Je disé & vous que je ne voulé paartir que quand la ciel n’a pas 
yune yunique niuage.”’ | 

** As you please—that's your affair: but I would lay any wager that 
at nine in the morning the sky will be perfectly clear, and that we shall 
have a storm about noon. If we do not start till nine, we shall be in 





* We retain this characteristic appellation used by the writer, which foreigners in 
general give to every English gentleman indiscriminately ; though it is evident that 
the tourist in question, travelling with bis daughter, unattended by a single servant of 
either sex, could not have any cleim to the title.—Epiror. 
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the very midst of the snow at noon ; but if we get off betimes, we shall 
be at Sixt by noon, and then let the storm come when it will.” 

‘Clara, c’été yune fourbe. Compréné vous la chose? I! connaissé 
qu'il faise mauvais temps demain, et il voulé nous engager & com- 
mencer la journée de grand matin, parceque plus tard il faisé le pluie, 
et il perdé son argent.” 

“* Je croyé aussi.” 

‘** Ces hommes été tute remarquabelment volours !” 

“Tute. Ordonné lui voter volonté; il A été bien attrapé !” 

**Mon ami, je distingue paafaitement voter estratadgem! Je ne 
voulé paartir que quand la ciel il n’avé pas plus de niuage que siur cette 
plate—what do you call plate, Clara ?” | 

‘* Assiette.” 

“‘ Que siur cette assiette. Entendez-vous.” 

** Yes, I understand; but ’tis very foolish. As you will not believe 
me, I will bring Peter to you, who lust his two hogs, and his wife into 
the bargain.” 

‘‘ Je defendé vous d’améner des cochons.” 

‘¢ Peter shall only tell you—” 

** Je defendeé vous.” 

** Well, as you will.” 

“< Je defendé, diabel !” 


Thus ended the dialogue. 
The guide left the room, and J, contrary to my custom, could not 


come to any determination about the morning. I was disposed to be- 
lieve that the guide was right, but could not find fault with the angry 
Englishman; and so I went to bed. 

The guides have their own notions, to which ‘they obstinately adhere. 
Such was the case with this man. Notwithstanding the express di- 
rection which he had received, he was in front of the inn by daybreak 
to waken my lord and to urge his departure. 

The stranger was angry enough at the noise with which the chamois- 

hunter had in his fashion roused him from his slumbers. Nevertheless, 
he got out of bed, and went to the window; but seeing that the sky 
looked heavy and overcast with clouds, he flew into a violent pas- 
sion. 
“Vous etes yune fourbe, monsieur, yune fourbe! Je connoissé 
voter estratadgem! je connoissé! Je declare encore yune fois que je 
ne paarte pas s'il y avé yune seule yunique niuage dans tute la circum- 
ference de la firmamente! Allé vos-en, tute suite, tute!” 

The guide grumbled a good deal to himself, but went away, though 
he could not comprehend what it all meant. To be sure, the people of 
the country do not affect to comprehend the English; so they let them 
talk, and storm, and pay. 

The man’s prediction, however, was realised; for soon after eight 
the sun began to burst forth from among the clouds; these, and even 
the slightest vapouts were presently dispersed, and the sky became 
perfectly clear. My lord now resolved to start with his daughter. They 


mounted their mules, which had been waiting two hours for them 
before the inn; and the guide, significantly shaking his head, walked 
before them. A quarter of an hour afterwards, I slung my knapsack 
across my shoulders, and set out with the design of following them at a 


distance. 
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We ascended a mountain, which appeared on all sides picturesque 
and interesting. Half way up it is studded with large masses of rock, 
interspersed with fine trees and bushes. You first come to walnut- 
trees, then to beeches and firs, and lastly to small birches and aspens, 
the moveable leaves of which tremble over their silver-white stems. 
At the very top are the rocks of the Fiz. These rocks, above 8000 
feet high, are frequently embosomed in clouds. The nearer you approach 
them, the more awful and threatening they look. They form a gigantic 
wall, which runs for many miles, and at length joins the majestic 
Aiguille de Warens beyond Sallanche. These rocks are brittle, and 
undermined by the water. Fragments of them have fallen at various 
times. The most considerable fall of this kind, which happened in 
1751, caused frightful devastations, forced the Arve to change its 
course, buried farm-houses, chalets, men, and cattle; but no traces of 
of this havoc are visible, as all the prodigious masses of rock now form 
hills luxuriantly clothed with trees. From time to time bold chamois- 
hunters climb the Fiz, and tell of a deep dark lake, and many other ex- 
traordinary and appailing things. 

About eleven, some clouds had formed over the profound abyss. 
Mont Blanc was defined by dark lines upon a background of white 
clouds, and the wind blew cool and damp from the south. I now 
thought of the prediction of the guide, and saw that my lord, in order 
to avoid an imaginary snare, had laid one infinitely more dangerous for 
himself. 

From time to time, when the trees became rather thinner, I saw the 
two mules above my head advancing slowly with their riders, The 
guide walked before that of the lady. None of them spoke a word. 
Presently the guide stood still, and pointed to something in the dis- 
tance. 

At this place it is customary for the guides to direct the attention of 
travellers to a spot of reddish colour, owing to the iron that it contains, 
at a considerable height in the rocky wall of the Fiz, which they call 
homme des Fiz, for they assert that this spot looks like a pair of 
yellow breeches, which, with similar patches connected with it, form a 
man. This, according to them, is the figure of the giant to whom the 
rock belongs. It was this curiosity that the guide was now pointing 
out to the young lady, and talking a great deal about the breeches. 
It is well known that this word, like shift and some others, is very offen- 
sive to female ears in England; which methinks tells very little for the 
modesty and innocence of the young English ladies. Accordingly, a 
strong expression of prudery immediately overspread Clara’s blushing 
face; but my lord manifested the most comic indignation. 

‘* Up yonder on the left,” repeated the unconscious guide, ‘‘ There, 
don’t you see the yellow breeches ?” 

** Je defendé vos, guide, de dire cette mote!” 

** You don’t see them, sir; Iam certain you don’t, look straight 
mere my stick points: yellow breeches—now can’t you make them 
out ?” 

Clara looked still more shamefaced, and blushed deeper than before, 
while my lord was exasperated and said, ‘‘ Vous été yune malproper, 
mosieur! J'avé dite 4 vos de ne pas prononcer cette sale mote! Je 
payé vos, c’été vos d’avoir de l’obédience. Piqué la miulette, Clara L” 

he party now proceeded. : 
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The guide, a simple chamois-hunter, who had by mere accident 
been called upon to undertake his present office, was not acquainted, 
like the guides of Chamouni, with the peculiarities, the whims, and the 
oddities, either of English gentlemen or English ladies, and could not 
make out what sort of people he had to deal with. But, having an eye 
to his pay, and hoping to obtain a trifling en besides, he said no 
more about the breeches, but drew his pipe out of his pocket, and began 
to strike a light. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Clara, “le détestable perfiume si cette garcon 
voule fiumer son pipe !” 

‘* Je n’avé pas connoisé yune si intolérable homme,” said the father. 
“‘ Je défendé vos, guide, de fiumer; pourquoi mon file craigne le per- 


fiume.” 
~- Nay, nay, I. smoke no perfume; ’tis good tobacco—the very 

2." 

‘« C’est yune perfiume mauvaise ; je défendé vos !” 

“Well then, I’ll walk behind you; the beast is quite safe.” 

“‘Oh, oh! ne quitté pas mon miulette.” 

‘* Ne quitté pas! What a fellow wehave there! Je defendé vos de 
fiumer! Si vos fiumé, je refiusé absoliument de payer vos.” 

‘* Upon my word one had better be driving cattle to market.” And 
with these words the guide put his pipe back into his pocket. Presently 
he took a survey of the sky, looked grave, and said, ‘* Forward ! fore 
ward ! we shall have bad weather! We must make haste to get across 
the snow.” 

The clouds were indeed collecting: they gathered round all the 
peaks of the rocks, and the wind, which blew colder, and with gradu- 
ally increasing violence, hurled the dust out of the rocky ravines. We 
had already been three hours ascending, and the Col, or pass over the 
mountain, appeared to be still at a distance. When we were precisely 
beneath the rocks of the Fiz, all vegetation ceased, and on turning the 
rocks, we lost sight in a moment of the valley of Servoz. The scene 
was now totally changed; all around was inanimate, bare, and still ; 
only here and there some bird of prey flew, with a cry of alarm, to his 
rocky eyry. Now and then we came to patches of snow; these became 
more frequent, and at last formed one unbroken surface. 

 J’avé une suspicion,” said my lord to Clara, ‘‘ que cette drdéle ne 
connoissé pas la true chemin.” 

“‘ J’avé aussi,” replied his daughter. 

‘‘ Vous méné nous dans un mauvais chemin, guide.” 

‘« There is nothing to complain of here,” answered the guide drily; 
‘‘ wait till we are at the top: forward! forward !” 

“Oh! je craigné beaucoup, mon pére !” 

‘¢ Forward ! forward ! You would not listen to my advice yesterday ; 
we must now get ourselves out of the scrape as well as we can.” 

‘‘ Je voulé ritorner, mon pére, ritorner absoliument.” 

‘‘ Impossible, mamselle! It would certainly be all the better if we 
were now on the other side of the Col.” 

‘¢ Arrétez la miulette, guide, arrétez.” 

The guide took no notice of my lord’s injunction. 

“* Arrétez!” cried Clara, in evident alarm. pict. 

‘“‘ Arrétez, tutte suite! tutte!” shouted my lord. 

The guide made no answer, but pursued his course. At length he 
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stopped the mule, looked back, and said quite drily, ‘It looks very 
threatening, sir, and, mamselle, you must get off.” 

** Descender !” exclaimed both at once. 

‘* Yes, get off, and immediately too: to return is impossible, for here 
comes the storm already at our backs, and drives us violently forward. 
Our only hope of escape is that it may not seize us in the height of its 
fury. Weare yet a great way from the Col: if we persist in pushing 
on for it we shall perish to a certainty. We have no otherchance than 
to climb this steep path on the left; when we are up yonder, we shall 
be out of the storm. So get off at once; the mules will find their way. 
Get off; get off!” 

The sang froid of the man, who was here upon his own ground, as 
it were, awed the traveller into compliance. He alighted, and so did 
Clara, trembling all over with fright. I now stepped up, without ask- 
ing permission, helped her to ascend the narrow path, and occasionally 
ventured to say a few cheering words to her. When her father saw her 
delicate feet, with their slight covering, sink in the snow, his counte- 
nance betrayed great agitation. 

“Guide,” said I then to the man, who was hastily tying up the 
stirrup to the saddle, “ guide, it is your duty to help out of danger. 
Ihave heard of your courage, your strength, and your presence of 
mind. You are Félisaz, the cleverest chamois-hunter far and near; we 
have confidence in you.” Then turning to my lord : ‘* Be not alarmed, 
sir,” said I, “I too am robust, hardy, and accustomed to our moun- 
tains. This honest man and I will support mademoiselle if she should 
be too weak and weary.” 

** Oblidge,” replied my lord, in a very low tone, quite overcome by 
his anxiety about Clara. 

oo: a I was less agitated than he, but in reality I felt not less 
apprehension. The story told me the preceding evening by the herds- 
man recurred vividly to my mind, and to judge by that, I could not 
help thinking our situation extremely dangerous. He had described in 
the minutest detail the circumstances attending the death of the young 
Englishman, and of Peter’s wife, and they all presented themselves to 
my mind’s eye. When the poor woman, with her companion, had 
reached the summit of the Col, her strength failed her: she was unable 
to proceed against the wind, which threw her down, and in a few mo- 
ments she was buried by the snow. These tremendous winds break 
against the sharp edges of the narrow ravines, are thereby rendered 
more furious, whirl the snow about in prodigious masses, and bury 
every living thing that comes in their way. 

A whirlwind of this kind arose behind us, as if coming from the 
bottom of the valley, and seemed likely to reach us in a few moments. 
As soon as our guide perceived it, and long before we were aware of 
the impending danger, measuring its distance with experienced eye, 
and perfectly acquainted with the ground, he saw that the only chance 
we had of saving our lives was a speedy ascent of the rocky path. 

Accordingly up we went. No sooner were the mules at liberty than 
they ran hastily away, tossing up their heads, with their snouts to the 
wind. Their instinct taught them to avoid the path by which we had 
come; they turned short to the left to escape the storm, and they had 
soon reached a dark ravine where we could not see them. The guide 
kept continually crying, ‘‘ Forward! forward!” but the ascent was so 
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steep that the most practised chamois-hunter could not have k ept him- 
self upright. | 

Luckily the snow balled under our feet, and prevented us from 
slipping. Nevertheless, we made little way, and the cry of the guide 
was of little use; nay, it only increased ouralarm. ° 

Clara, to avoid distressing her father, exerted herself to the utmost; 
but her strength failed the sooner. At first she had, from natural 
bashfulness, refused to take my hand to help her along; now she leant 
quite exhausted on my arm, so that I had almost to carry her. My 
strength, too, forsook me, and I thought every moment I must have 
dropped : nothing but the poor girl’s danger reanimated my drooping 
powers. At length, with inexpressible difficulty, we reached the top 
of the steep; there we were obliged to leave her, for her father was in 
urgent need of our aid. 

A singular circumstance had increased the alarm of the latter, In 
order to get up the steep ascent with more ease, he lengthened the way 
by making zigzags; in this manner he had got upon a block, covered 
with snow and nicely poised. The weight of his body having destroyed 
the equilibrium, the stone began to totter, and the poor man was so 
terrified that he sank trembling upon his knees; his face was quite 
pale and distorted. 

When Clara beheld from above her father in this situation, she 
shrieked and wept in despair, and we ourselves knew not what to do. 
He called out to us, ‘‘ Laissez-moi, sauvez mon enfant !” 

‘‘Courage, my dear sir! ‘tis nothing to signify,” answered the 
bold guide, and then turning to me, he said: ‘* We must carry him.” 

So down we scrambled, laid hold of him, and with incredible trouble 
arrived with him at the summit, where Clara had sunk to the ground 
exhausted. Here was a spot where the wind blew with such vehe- 
mence as to prevent the snow from lodging. Upon this spot all 
four of us were crowded together, while the storm continued to ap- 
proach. 

“‘ We cannot stay here,” said Felisaz. “I will take we of the 
gentleman, you of mamselle. We have only to go down hill now; 
but over snow twenty feet deep: take care to tread exactly in my 
steps, to avoid the holes that are round about the rocks. Courage, 
my dear sir! courage, mamselle! ’tis nothing to signify: here take a 
drop; twill cheer your spirits and strengthen you.” 

With these words he took from his pocket an old dram-bottle, cased 
in leather, containing a small quantity of bad brandy, and put it to the 
lips of the young lady Clara tasted it, madea sour face, and returned 
the bottle with a smile and thanks; he next made my lord drink; then 
he handed the bottle to me, so that he had not a drop left for himself. 
All at once, he looked up and was appalled. 

‘¢ Away! away ! nota moment to lose,” he cried. 

And indeed it was high time; for a water-spout was coming ob- 
liquely towards us, and already nearly over our heads, so that we could 
no longer see the heights. 

The dram had somewhat recruited our strength, and we began to 
descend the mountain; but at the first steps we encountered a most 
serious obstacle, for, on the other side of the Col, where no cold ‘wind 
was blowing, the snow was so soft, that we sank up to the waist. 
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Clara’s petticoats being soon wet through and through with the snow, 
clipped her legs, not only preventing all freedom of motion, but pene- 
trating them with cold. They stopped her every moment, so that she 
could make no progress in the snow. This impediment was of such a 
nature that I could not obviate it: luckily Felisaz noticed her si- 
tuation. 

‘+ How stupid I am,” said he; ‘‘ I ought to have told you up yonder. 
You must do like the women in this country—you must turn your pet- 
ticoats into breeches.” 

Things were prodigiously changed during the last hour: the ob- 
noxious word no longer shocked English ears. At first, it is true, 
Clara was rather embarrassed ; but she soon fell to work without any 
false prudishness, drawing the front of her dress behind, and fastening 
it with pins, so as to form a sort of loose trousers, in which she could 
step out with much greater ease. 

My lord thought of nothing but his daughter, and the prospect of 
saving her. Almost at every step he repeated his ‘‘ Obliged!”’ coming 
from the very bottom of his heart, and asked the guide how much longer 
we should have to wade through the snow. 

‘* Now, sir, we are safe,” at last said Felisaz; ‘‘but just look up 
yonder, where we should have had to cross the Col.” 

Horror seized us all, for the storm was raging there with appalling 
fury ; immense masses of suow were driven against the wall of rock, 
rebounded from it, and whirled about like dust, till in a moment the 
wind again grappled it, mingled it with fresh clouds, and drove them, 
sometimes up and sometimes down with tremendous fury. Hannibal’s 
elephants themselves could not have kept their legs there for a moment, 
but would have been hurled headlong into the abyss. 

At this sight, my lord was overpowered by his fears that his daughter 
was not yet safe: deeply agitated, he was going to embrace her, when 
Clara sank down, pale and fainting, for she too was excessively 
alarmed and almost petrified with cold. I immediately pulled off my 
coat and wrapped it about the poor girl; I then raised her from the 
wet snow, while her father took some things from my knapsack, in 
which we enveloped her legs and her ice-cold feet. Presently, she 
again opened her eyes, and blushed when she found herself in my 
arms. 

“‘ The lady is better,” said I; ‘‘take the gentleman's arm, Felisaz, 
and let us get forward. I will carry mademoiselle till we can find a 
safe spot.” 

‘I thank you, sir,” said Clara, with a faint voice. ‘‘ Forward, my 
dear father, 1 beseech you!” at the same time throwing her arm about 
my neck, that she might not bear so heavily upon me. 

‘* It is out of the question,” said Felisaz, ‘‘ to think of getting much 
further just yet ; so let us keep to the right—I know of a chalet in that 
direction.” 

Having proceeded for a good quarter of an hour, he actually brought 
us to a wretched chalet, which was completely covered with snow, the 
chimney alone projecting above it. Clearing away the snow at one 
place, he made a hole in the roof, crept in first himself, then received 
Clara from my arms, and all four of us were soon in the hut, the walls 
of which were composed of timbers blackened with smoke. The floor 
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was damp and dirty, from the cows which had lodged there the pre- 
ceding summer. 

But for this miserable shelter, which was invaluable to us, there is no 
saying what would have become of poor Clara, for our situation was 
most critical. The snow-storm had been succeeded by a cold rain 
mixed with sleet; the big drops pelted in our faces in such a man- 
ner, that we could see only a few paces before us. Clara, it is 
true, was a slight girl, and not! heavy: but it would have been im- 

ssible for me to carry her] farther than the chalet. Neither could 

elisaz relieve me of the burden, without giving up the guidance and 
conduct of our little party, which required his whole attention and per- 
fect freedom of motion. Aware of this, the honest fellow led us as 
speedily as possible from the road to the chalet. 

As soon as we had crept in through the roof, he laid hold of the heavy 
door, and with vigorous arm lifted it off the hinges, turned the dry in~ 
side outward, and spread upon it all the linen and clothes that were 
left in my knapsack. We then laid the exhausted girl upon it. My 
lord uttered not a word; inwardly he’ was deeply affected: with one 
arm he supported Clara’s head to.keep it from the hard boards, and 
with the other he covered her with all the dry clothes that we had 
about us. 

Meanwhile, Felisaz fell foul of the roof, which was of wood, and 
taking from it the few inner shingles which were not soaked by the spring 
thaw and the melting snow, broke them up, and laid the pieces one 
upon another. He next, after some search, picked up a few straws, 
taking his tinder-box from his pocket, and while he struck a light, looked 
with a smile at my lord, and said, ‘‘ Don’t be frightened, sir; this time 
it is not for my pipe.” 

The simple, good-natured chamois-hunter had assuredly no idea what 
a cutting rebuke these few words conveyed. I observed how shame 
and anger with himself made the blood mount into the traveller’s face. 
He said not a word, but his look expressed severe self-accusation for 
having behaved with such harshness and mistrust towards one to whom 
he now owed the life of his daughter. 

A flame soon rose from the little fire, and we drew nearer to it. The 
genial warmth seemed to bring Clara back to life, and the colour re- 
turned to her cheeks. Her limbs, stiff with cold and wet, recovered 
the power of motion, and she began to speak : they were the kindest words 
of gratitude and emotion. Her natural beauty acquired thereby a higher 
charm in the black, dirty, smoky hovel, by the light of the hospitable 
beneficent fire. When her father was convinced that she was reviving, 
his anxiety was turned into the liveliest joy, and tears trickled down 
his cheeks. At first he could not uttera word. From time to time he 
loosed Clara’s hand to grasp mine, or that of our guide, who replied 
in his simple way, ‘I told you, my good sir, it was nothing to sig- 
nify.” 

I shall very likely forget in time many a boisterous pleasure, many a 
joyous scene of my youth, but never will this hour, passed with three 
utter strangers, in a “— chalet, buried beneath the snow, aid amid 
the raging tempest, be effaced from my recollection. om 

Felisaz, ever thoughtful and active for others, had contrived a sort of 
horse near the fire to dry our wet clothes; he had hung them upon it 
and kept turning them. Clara’s were dry soonest; she already sat up 
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and declared that she was ready to poesned The sun’s rays fell ga a 
the hole in the roof, which Felisaz had been gradually enlarging for the 
sake of fuel. 

“ A sign of cold,” said he; ‘‘the snow will bear us; but yet my 
shoes will not be superfluous for mamselle on the rocks down yonder.” 

By this he meant a sort of thick wooden soles, which he had cut out 
of sound shingles with his knife for Clara, whose thin shoes had suffered 
so much from the wet and the rough rocky path as to be nearly quite 
unserviceable. While we were preparing to start, and I was packing 
up my things, I saw Felisaz on his knees before the lovely girl, fasten- 
ing the new shoes upon her feet. He was a good while about it, and 
when he had done, we extinguished the fire with snow, and left the close, 
dark chalet with thankful hearts for the shelter which it had afforded. 

The evening was fine, and the recollection of the morning and its 
anxieties rendered it still finer for us all. We rejoiced that we had 
nothing more to fear, though there was a pleasure in the remembrance 
of the common danger which we had surmounted and the common re- 
signation. Clara leaned upon my arm, which she at first refused. Her 
father, however, expressly insisted on her taking it; for this was, in his 
Opinion, no small token of esteem and confidence ; and in my eyes 
this circumstance was not alittle flattering and important, 

In three-quarters of an hour we had reached the limit of the snowy 
region. My lord now became talkative. ‘‘ Maintenant,” he exclaimed 
with delight, ‘‘ maintenant j’eté heureuse, bien beaucoup heureuse ! 
et je rendé griacesa Dieu!” Then turning to me, hecontinued, ‘“ Vos 
éte mon ami, monsieur! Je n’aveé pas d’auter chose que je pouré dire 
a vos.” And to the guide he said, ‘‘ Vos, le guide, demandez a moi, 
et vos obtenez tutte di mon gratitude et de mon affection. Vos été 
yune excellente, yune digne homme. J’avé mal judgé vos hier, et j’en 
avé yune grande remords. Fiumez la pipe, mon ami, pour oblidger 
moi !’”’ 

Felisaz did not give him time to repeat the injunction, but fell to 
work forthwith, 

The rest of the way was easy, and we arrived before dark at Sixt. 
There my lord and Clara found their things, which they had sent for- 
ward, and were enabled to change their clothes. They insisted on my 
supping with them, though they must have been extremely fatigued ; 
we were, nevertheless, very cheerful. At the conclusion of the repast, 
my lord sent for the guide, poured him out a glass of wine, which Clara 
handed to him, and drank his health; at the same time he put into his 
hand several pieces of gold, saying that they were services so valuable 
as not to be repaid with money, but only with esteem and heartfelt 
gratitude. 

Next morning we parted, not without emotion : my lord and Clara 
proceeded to Geneva. I had intended to do the same; but I now 
deemed it fitting not to continue near them any longer, Jest further 
intercourse might generate less disinterested feelings. Accordingly, I 
struck off again into the mountains. The next day seemed to me into- 
lerably long; I had clasped the lovely blooming Clara in my arms; 
her heart had been pressed to mine; I had been more concerned for 
her safety than my own: needed there anything more to make the most 
beautiful scenes of our beautiful country appear for a long time dull 


and dreary ? 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CHARLES CHESTERFIELD, 
THE YOUTH OF GENIUS, 
By Mrs. Troivorz, 
Cuap. XXXI. 


SHOWING THAT, IN SOME CASES, IT IS NOT WISE TO BE BETTER THAN 
OUR NEIGHBOURS, 


Ir would be difficult to conceive a situation much more wretched 
than that of Clara when, the first stunning horror of this fearful 
catastrophe being over, her mind recovered its tone sufficiently to 
enable her to turn her thoughts upon herself and her own position. It 
is true that the agony of bereaved affection did not make any part of 
her suffering ; it was impossible for her to have known her father as 
she did know him, and retain any strong feeling of affection for him. 
But though this particular species of agony was spared her, she could 
hardly be said to be the less miserable for it. There was something 
even in the absence of this natural sorrow, that was in itself terrible. 
She felt that it would have been a blessing to her, could she have wept 
the gentle tears of affection. Rarely has one so capable of loving 
and being loved, felt so utterly friendless as poor Clara. So un- 
toward ‘had been her destiny, that her very virtues had actually been 
in a great degree the cause of this, for never, with the sole exception of 
Mr. Dalrymple, had she been thrown into near and intimate intercourse 
with any one capable of awakening the latent warmth of her noble 
heart. Poor Clara! She was not formed to love on like the mere 
well-dressed, pretty-mannered worldlings who were the only intimates 
of her aunt; and now, in sorrow, in poverty, and distress, she knew 
not a single human being to whom she could turn with affection and 
trust, and say, ‘‘ Comfort and help me!” There was one, indeed, and 
one only, to whom her pure proud spirit could have bowed with reve- 
rence and love, but he shunned her. 

The waking on the morning following any terrible event is very 
dreadful. Mrs. Longuéville and her niece met at their gloomy break- 
fast with mutual glances that seemed to say— 


“ Look I as pale as you” 


Not even the hard crust of selfishness which seemed at all times to sur- 
round Mrs. Longuéville like a shell, impenetrable as that of the tortoise, 
could prevent her feeling a'creeping horror at the manner of her bro- 
ther’s death. Perhaps, too, with all her worldly indurated callousness, she 
had felt something nearer to affection for the wretched man who lay dead 
within a few feet of her, than it was possible for his daughter to have 
done. They had been brought up together—their miserable, patty 
tastes and enjoyments were the same—their ambition had been bound 

by the same glittering, narrow circle ; and what had been enjoyment to 
the one, had been enjoyment to the other also. Mrs, Longuéville, 
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therefore, was as greatly shocked and shaken by the event, as it was 
ge she could be by anything that did not threaten her own life, 
imb, incame, or station in society. She looked old, ill, and gloomy; 
seemed disposed to moralise rather sentimentally (for her), and hinted 
that it was a misfortune to have too affectionate a temper, and @ heart 
too easily wrung by the misfortunes of others. 

Clara looked as if the young blood were frozen in her veins; she 
seemed to speak with difficulty, and heard but little of the half-fretful, 
half-feeling lamentations of her aunt. That her very soul was shaken 
by the horrible event, was greatly proved by her seeming to prefer re- 
maining with Mrs. Longuéville, to retiring according to her usual 
custom to her own sitting-room. Poor Clara had, for many reasons, 
been obliged to form herself an existence which had almost made a 
hermit of her in the midst of London, and while appearing as the 
nominal mistress of a mansion there, which its master desired beyond 
all things else should be accounted gay. In doing this her manner 
had been always gentle and quiet, but nevertheless so steadfast in the 
unvarying regularity with which she withdrew herself to her own occupa- 
tions, that her aunt had long ceased to harass her with observations or 
reproaches on her solitary and unsocial habits. It seemed now as if 
she expected as usual to see Clara retire from the breakfast-room ; and 
when she perceived that, instead of doing so, she drew her chair near 
the fire, and sat sadly and silently gazing on it, she said,—‘* Well, 
thank God, my dear, that you are not going to shut yourself up again in 
your usual way. I must say, to be sure, that it would be both wicked 
and cruel if you did, and I in such a dreadful state, both of mind and 
body, as I am; and indeed, and indeed, Clara, we have enough to talk 
about, haven’t we? I take it for granted, my dear, that you will now 
be aware that the best thing you can do will be to go back to Paris 
with me. We must put our incomes together, you know, and manage 
as cleverly as we can to make the best of it; and you ought to thank 
God, my poor girl, that you have got somebody belonging to you who 
does know how to manage your affairs.” 

Though in no very favourable state of mind for encountering the re- 
proaches which she knew would follow the disclosure, Clara felt it to be 
absolutely necessary that she should no longer delay informing her aunt 
of her having reduced her five thousand to one; and she accordingly 
stated the fact, exactly as it had occurred, well aware that she could 
do no injury to her father’s memory in the estimation of his sister, by 
openly stating the transaction between him and Charles Chesterfield. 
Mrs. Longuéville’s indignation on hearing this probably did her good, 
as it appeared immediately to restore the vigour and animation she had 
lost, and to give her once more the power of scolding heartily. 

‘** Clara Meddows! it is impossible!” she exclaimed. ‘I will not 
believe you have been so utterly and entirely distracted! You cannot 
have done this mad act! " Tell me, tell me at once, that you have only 
thought of it—that you have fancied it might be doing something very 
noble and fine, and all that sort of stuff, but, in the name of Heaven, 
do not tell me that you have really done it, for, upon my word and 
honour, I believe that another moment’s doubt upon the subject would 
really drive me mad.” 

** Dismiss all doubt on the point from your mind then, dear aunt,” 
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Clara replied. ‘* The thing is done, and J do assure you that I cannot 
Ne gr it. Would it not have been too dreadful to have sent this poor 
Jad down to the place where our ancestors have been born and buried 
for so many generations in honour and in reverence, with such a tale to 
tell? Robbed, fleeced, cheated out of the little fortune, the acquire- 
ment of which had caused such a jubilee among his friends, and that 
by Sir George Meddows himself! Aunt Longuéville, I could not have 
borne it ; and the only comfort I have at this terrible moment is from 
knowing that I have saved my unhappy father’s name from the hateful 
disgrace which this frightful history would have heaped upon it.” 

‘Madness! Perfect madness!” reiterated Mrs. Longuéville, “ and 
as ineffectual as mad. And how, I pray you, most magnanimous 
young lady, do you intend to pay Mr. Chesterfield senior the thousand 
pny with three years’ interest, which unluckily happens to be due to 

im? And what is your projet de finance, if you please, relative to 
the liquidation of about a dozen other claims, all equally pressing, 
which I happen to know exist against the ghost of what was your poor 
father’s estate? You know as well as I do, Miss Meddows, that from 
the hour my poor dear brother ceased to breathe, every acre of the 
Meddows property became his nephew’s—wretch that he is! saint, 
miser, and radical! I should like to know how much you expect he will 
contribute towards the liquidation of his uncle’s debts? You know 
that we have all been at drawn daggers for years, and have no more 
right to expect he will contribute a shilling towards your maintenance 
than that he will nobly pay all the claims upon his too liberal-minded 
predecessor. How then, in the name of Heaven, are you to exist now 
that you have madly stripped yourself of your only resource ?” 

‘“‘ As I can, aunt; but certainly not by asking charity of my cou- 
sin,” replied Clara. ‘‘ But oh! how you grieve me by what you 
say of other debts. I guessed and feared that there might be many 
claims from tradesmen ; but I have often hoped, before this horrible ca- 
tastrophe, that my poor father might be induced to dispose of all his 
personal property during his lifetime for the) purpose of paying every- 
body. And this, aunt Longuéville, is what must be done now, This, 
if I have any power, is what shall be done.” 

‘¢ You know not what you are talking about, child,” replied Mrs. 
Longuéville, scornfully ; ‘‘ and it would have been well if before you 
took upon yourself to arrange affairs of which you are profoundly ig- 
norant, you had asked counsel of those who were somewhat better in- 
formed. The mad deed you have done will ‘have no more effect in 
clearing your father’s memory from the disgrace, if you choose to call 
it so, of having died in debt, than a drop of water in augmenting the 
ocean. The only excuse for your father, Clara, is that he was a man 
of fashion; and happily for the higher classes of society, this ts an ex- 
cuse which is never pleaded in vain to those whose opinions are of the 
most consequence, It is in this, foolish girl, that both you and I too 
must seek our consolation, and not in mad Quixotic efforts to pay what 
it is utterly impossible ever should be | yy il af 

“‘Oh! do not say so, aunt,” cried Clara, beseechingly ; ‘‘ do not 


say so to punish me for what you think an imprudent act. If I have 
rendered myself destitute, let me enjoy the only possible consolation 
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left me. Let me believe that I have saved him, and you, and myself, 
from infamy !”’ | 

“ What nonsense it is, Clara Meddows, to talk to me exactly as if I. 
had the power of helping it, or of settling things one way or another 
according to my own will and pleasure,” replied her aunt, petulantly. 
‘“*It is really being toochildish! I tell you, once forall, that your 
father was in every sense of the word a man of fashion, and as such it 
is one duty to consider him. I own I wish that tradesmen’s bills were 
only the worst of it. These are trumpery claims that I do not believe 
any people of real distinction ever do care very seriously about. But 
I wish he had not borrowed money of so many people of his own rank 
and station, because it is so likely that one may chance to meet them 
oftener than may be agreeable. The best remedy for that, however, is 
to go abroad directly—and this is what I shall certainly do, with as 
little delay as possible. But what is to become of you, child, Heaven 
only knows! I hope and trust you do not rest your dependence on 
me, for I give you my word of honour that it will be quite as much as 
I shall be able to do to support myself. Had you still your little in- 
come to join mine, I would have done my very best to make a decent 
figure for you. But now I have no power whatever to help you, Clara 

eddows ; and I must say, that you do not deserve I should give my- 
self any further concern about your destiny, let it be what it may.” 

‘‘] will never trouble you about my own concerns,” said Clara, 
firmly, ‘‘ if you will only put me in the way of knowing what debts 
there are, without making inquiries that might lead to disappointment 
in the event that they unhappily should exceed the means of payment. 
There must be property, aunt Longueville, which, if sold, would go 
far in the way of payment. If we cannot pay the whole, let whatever 
is left be divided fairly and honestly amongst all who have claims, and 
for God’s sake let the tradespeople be the first paid !” 

‘* For shame, Clara Meddows!’’ interrupted Mrs. Longuéville, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Is that speaking like a person of common sense, and 
a gentlewoman? You actually make me tremble as I listen to you. 
I do believe in my heart that, if you had your way, you would like to 
advertise a dividend of so many shillings in the pound to all who had 
any claim upon the estate of the late Sir George Meddows, deceased! 
Clara! Clara! Before you entertain notions so detestably romantic, 
vulgar, and absurd, you should set yourself to think a little of what 
you owe to the honour of a respectable family. In my estimation it is 
a crime, yes, and a hateful crime, too, wantonly to disgrace a name 
which, however it may have been linked with acts of gay and fashion- 
able imprudence, has never, thank Heaven! been stamped with vul- 
garity. But you are too obstinate and self-willed for me to have any 
control over you; all I can hope for now, is to sustain my own cha- 
racter, and that I fear can only be done by separating myself from you 
entirely. This is a painful necessity, of course, but it is clear that I 
must make up my mind to it.” 

‘It may, indeed, be necessary that we should separate, dear aunt ; 
I greatly fear it is so,” replied Clara, gently; ‘‘ but this should only 
make us endeavour to render the last days we may ever pass together 
as mutually consolatory as ible. Itshall be my study to do so, if 
you will only grant me all the information you possess respecting my 
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father’s personal property, and the claims existing against him, 
suppose she Sapctinee, bath of this house and the ron has nothin 
to do with the entail? ‘There is a great deal of plate too, and that o 
itself will go far, I trust, towards—” 

“Upon my word, my dear, it is quite pitiable to hear you,” said 
Mrs. Longuéville, interrupting her. ‘* You seem to fancy yourself quite 
a woman of business, and you know no more what you are talking 
about than a baby.’ I am sure I hate to talk about these things, because 
the real truth is, that no good whatever can be done by it. They must 
arrange themselves, as the French say, and we should be much better 
employed by sending for the dressmaker, and settling about our mourn- 
ing.” 

“Why is it foolish and childish to talk about selling my father’s 
plate, aunt?” persisted Clara. ‘‘ Surely you would not wish it to be 
kept, while his debts are unpaid.” 

“Kept, indeed!” cried Mrs, Longuéville, impatiently. “ What 
nonsense you do talk, Clara! Asif your poor dear father, so fre- 
quently unlucky as he was at play, coat have gone on keeping all that 
quantity of plate. I hate to talk to you at all about it, you are so ex- 
ceedingly childish and silly ; but if you will have the whole truth, do be 
quiet about the plate, child; he changed all his silver for plated goods, 
long and long ago, and so you might have guessed, if you had had a 
slight mixture of common sense in your composition.” 

Clara looked aghast, but received this most unexpected information 
in perfect silence. : 

‘Upon my word, Clara, I see no reason why you should look so 
planet-struck at hearing this. I believe you would find, if you thought 
proper to inquire, that the world would vote your manceuvre about Mr, 
Charles Chesterfield a vast deal more blameable than your father’s 
changing his silver for plated goods; and moreover, you might chance 
to discover that a good many of his friends and acquaintance had done 
the same.” 

** Pray do not mistake me, ma’am !” said Clara, eagerly. ‘I dream 
not of blaming him for this—on the contrary, I think he was perfectly 
right. No conversion of property for the popes of paying one’s 
debts, can in my opinion be wrong. If 1 looked planet-struck, as you 
call it, it was only because it made me feel that our means of paying 
were less than I had hoped for.” 

‘‘ I wish to Heaven, Clara,” replied Mrs. Longuéville fretfully, ‘‘ that 
you would leave alone the debts, with which you have nothing on 
earth to do, and which really cannot signify a single straw, whether 
they are a little more or a little less. It is perfectly provoking to hear 
you going on ding-dong, ding-dong about a parcel of people that we 
don’t care a farthing for, without even saying a single word as to how 
you intend to get out of the penniless state you have got into. Pray 
tell me, if you can, what it is that in your wisdom you intend to do 
with yourself?” : 

‘© My deat aunt,” said Clara, with sudden animation,—* Don’t you 
think that the four thousand he borrowed from Charles Chesterfield must 
have been still in his possession? Alas !he had no time to dispose of it !” 

“You don’t mean it? You don’t mean that he got the money so 
recently as to make it improbable that he should have parted with it ?” 
returned Mrs. Longuéville, quickly. ‘‘ Heaven grant you may be 
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right, Clara. In that case you will indeed be more ‘lucky than you 
deserve, and be able to pay yourself again the sum which Dare so ab- 
surdly parted with. If this should proveto be the case, dear Clara, 
we may again set our horses together, and look forward to something 
like comfort. A very small apartment would do for us, you know, that 
is, as to the bed-rooms. I should not at all mind having only one be- 
tween us, provided our salon was.comme il faut; I have always been 
accustomed to make a respectable appearance, and I own that I think 
I owe it to myself to use every possible endeavour not to lose caste in 
the eyes of the world. And I can say just the same about our dinners, 
Clara; girls of your age never do care much about what they eat, you 
know, and I myself, so that I just have a nice little thing or two that 
I like, shall not in the least mind running things as close as possible 
about our table; and that, I feel sure, will enable us to keep a smart- 
looking footman, which I must own, I think in justice to myself, I 
ought never to be without. In short, my dear, if you do but find this 
four thousand pounds in his poor dear pocket-book, I shall consider 
our troubles as over. I am sure the thought seems quite like inspira- 
tion.” 

Clara would gladly have avoided disturbing this happy state of mind, 
but she too had a notion that she owed something to herself, as well as 
her aunt; and, determined to leave no delusion that it was in her 
power to dispel, she said,— 

‘‘My dearest aunt! It is very, very uncertain whether this money 
was remaining in my poor father’s hands, or not; but, if it was, do not 
believe that I shall consider myself as having any right to it. Oh, no! 
—the tradesmen, and O gracious Heaven!” she added, while a 
terrible recollection came across her—‘‘ Mr. Dalrymple, too! O aunt 
Longuéville! Would you not rather see me labouring for my bread, 
than let him remain unpaid? Oh! think what judgment such a mind 
as his must form of us!” 

** Clara, you are enough to drive one wild! Dalrymple, of all peo- 
ple in the world! Rolling in wealth as he is, and always appearing 
not to know how to spend his money,—you would actually be mad 
enough to think of paying him, instead of yourself? Let us talk no 
more about it, for goodness sake. Upon second thoughts, it appears 
to me very improbable that this money should still be unappropriated. 
Poor George never got money in as fast as he paid it out, so I recom- 
mend you to think no more of the existence of a sum which he would 
hardly have borrowed in the way he did, had he not been terribly 
pressed for it. No, no! There is no probability in it whatever.” 

‘* That is very true,” replied Clara, with a very innocent air of con- 
viction ; ‘* and surely it was much better that such-claims should have 
been paid by himself than by us. And as for me, dear aunt, as it is 
most clearly evident that my own exertions must. supply my wants, it is 
far better that I should tell you at once what I have decided upon, in 
order that you may not be harrassed by any further discussion on the 
subject. My education has fortunately been such as to permit me to 
hope I may find a maintenance by giving lessons. I will not venture 
to engage myself as a governess, because I think my habits both of 
thought and action have been too independent to render me eligible 
for such a situation ; but I may give lessons, and this it is my purpose 
to do—not in London indeed, but in some populous country-town.” 
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** Exactly like Jyou! exactly like what any one might expect from 
your eccentric high-flying absurdity: and this, I presume, is what you 
call doing your duty to yourself and your family ?” 

“¢ Will you tell me, aunt Longuéville, what line of conduct you would 
think, under my present circumstances, that it would be better for me 
to pursue ?” demanded Clara. 

‘* You find it very easy to ask advice; I wish there were any chance 
of your feeling it equally easy to follow it,” replied her aunt, tartly; 
“*in that case there might still be hope for you. There is no denying, 
spite of all peculiarities of dress and stiffness of manner, that you are 
well-looking ; and if you would immediately do what I would have 
‘you, there might still be a chance of your getting married, notwith- 
standing the mad act you have committed, of which, by the bye, there 
is no occasion to say anything to anybody. You have asked my ad- 
vice, Clara Meddows, and I am willing to give it, though, to tell you 
the honest truth, I do not believe you have common sense enough in 
your own composition to profit by it. What I would recommend is, that 
you should immediately write to every family with whom you have 
ever been at all intimately snquaieted, informing them of the terrible 
catastrophe which has taken place, avoiding, of course, all allusion to 
that most vulgar of all subjects, pecuniary embarrassments ; and hint- 
ing with delicacy and tenderness at the desolate feelings which follow 
upon such a loss. You may mention also that it is my intention to re- 
turn immediately to Paris, and then add that you regret this, as you 
would a thousand times prefer remaining in dear England a little 
longer, if you knew how to dispose of yourself. Take care to be 
affectionate and caressing in your language, and to every one you ad- 
dress say something kind and flattering about their dear happy home. 
If you will do this, and do it well, I have no doubt in the world but 
that you will get an invitation from somebody or other. Very likely 
you may get more than one, and in that case you must take care 
to make them dovetail in with advantage and convenience. I have 
known innumerable marriages grow out of this sort of system: every 
fresh domicile is a fresh chance; . not to mention that the same dresses, 
with a little care and attention, may it vee off, over and over again, 
for new. And now tell me, Clara Meddows, if you have honesty 
enough to speak the truth, do you not think this scheme is a better one, 
and rather more lady-like and respectable, than trotting about the town 
to give lessons ?” 

Clara was silent, nor did she even venture to raise her eyes. 

‘* You are determined, I think, to prevent my regretting the loss of 
your society,” resumed Mrs. Longueville, looking at her with great in- 
dignation. ‘So you won’t speak? You won’t confess that I am 
right? Or is it, my most talented Miss Clara, that you do really and 
truly believe your own beggarly project to be the best? I must say 
that in common civility you are bound to answer me, let the answer be 
what it may !” 

‘¢ But you will not think me either civil or wise, aunt Longueville, if 
I differ from you. Believe me, it is very painful to me, on the eve of 
@ separation that may be a very long one, to do or say anything that 
may vex you; but if you insist upon-my speaking, I must say that, 
strange as it may appear to you, I do greatly prefer my own plan to 
yours.” 
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oy anor conceive how)I could be saat fool,” exclaimed Mer, 
Longuéville, rising abruptly, and speaking with great vehemence, ‘ 
cannot guess how I ~r so ssaedladoaes the thousand and one proofs 

ou have heretofore given me of your. obstinate self-will, as. to imagine 

dor a moment that I should ever find, you;reasonable. It is great folly, 
too, Clara, to suppose that we shall either,of us be the better for pass- 
ing this miserable morning together.,...1. shall immediately send for the 
dressmaker, and when I have done with-her, she. shall come to you, 
unless, indeed, you should happen to take it into your head that it will 
be more proper and estimable to have no mourning at all,” 

With these words, Mrs. Longueville stalked out of the room, and 
Clara was left to meditate upon a past and a future, equally barren of 
satisfaction and of hope. 


Cuap. XXXII. 


A SUCCESSFUL GUEST-—-CONTINUED DIFFERENCE OF OPINION BETWEEN 
THE AUNT AND NIECE, WHICH IS AT LAST SATISFACTORILY SET- 
TLED BY BOTH LADIES FOLLOWING THEIR. OWN INCLINATIONS, 


Mars. LonGuevisie had more reasons than one for thus hastily break- 
ing up the ¢éte-d-téte, in which she had certainly intended to derive 
something like relief from the dismal thoughts to which the late event 
had given rise. In the first place, she was very heartily and sincerely 
disgusted with everything that Clara had said, and with every- 
thing she had proposed to do; so that now it was a new relief to 
get away from her. Secondly, she was really beginning to get an- 
xious about her mourning; a business which, as she continually 
repeated to herself and her maid, was the most melancholy and 
heart-breaking in the world, but which was sure, nevertheless, of pro- 
ducing one good effect, namely, that of altogether turning her thoughts 
from the horrid images which filled them, to the considerably less ex- 
cruciating occupation furnished by experiments and consultations as to 
what forms and fabrics, amidst the comprehensive livery of woe, would 
best accord with her person. 

Both these reasons for her retreat were good, strong, and sufficient ; 
yet there was another behind more good, more strong, and more suffi- 
cient then either of them. When Clara mentioned the secret date of 
the transaction which had placed four thousand pounds sterling in her 
late father’s hands, Mrs. Longueville immediately conceived the hope 
that all, or at least a part of this sum might still remain unappropriated, 
and by enabling Clara to repay herself, put it again in her power to or- 
ganize the plan of their living together at Paris, in the agreeable man- 
ner she had proposed. But the intention which her niece had so 
decidedly expressed of disposing otherwise of this money, should it 
indeed be found, entirely changed Mrs. Longuéville’s view of the case, 
and made her feel that the discovery of such a treasure would bea 
torment rather than a consolation, were it to be thus$wantonly appro- 


This discouraging idea at first only acted upon her mind as a species 
of wet blanket, which she voluntarily applied to, extmguish the hope 
she had conceived; for in her estimation it would have been greatly 
more vexatious to have found this money, and then have seen it so 
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absurdly thrown away, than’ not to ‘have ‘found it at all ;\and'so well 
regulated ‘was her mind, that the hope was ext , and she’ ‘felt 
quite sure that the recovering such a sum from the effects of her de- 
brother, was an idea monstrous and improbable. =~ 0 
_ But as she sat scolding Clara for her various absurdities, by some 
accident or other the recollection of their last dinner with Sir 
came into her head. She remembered the remarkably high spirits: 
was in, and it instantly struck her, as she afterwards thought, by 
inspiration, that this light-hearted joyousness could only have been 
occcasioned by the consciousness of having money in ‘his pocket. The 
logic of this reasoning was irresistible. | 

“< If he lost it not-at the gaming-table that night, I shall find Master 
Charles Chesterfield’s legacy in his pocket-book!” thought she ; and 
then it was that, unable to endure the vexatious society of Clara any 
longer, she rose, and left the room in the manner above described. 

autious as she was acute, however, her first act was to mount the 
stairs to her own apartment, and despatch her maid with orders to seek 
the dressmaker, and, if possible, to bring her back with her. But ‘no 
sooner was this intelligent official fairly off the premises, than Mrs. 
Longuéville descended gently and mournfully to the fatal room where 
her unhappy brother had breathed his last. The body had been ‘re- 
moved, and laid upon his own bed, and the usual order and ap 
of the room restored; nevertheless, she would have been better pleased 
had her important errand led her into any other room. 

Mrs. Longuéville, however, was much too sensible a woman to suffer 
any idle feelin of the kind to interfere with an enterprise which she 
knew to be right and proper; and having taking an efficient dose of 
red lavender, she felt herself wonderfully sustained, and went through 
the whole business in a most resolute and exemplary manner. No one 
knew so well as herself the whereabouts of all her departed brother’s 
repositories: no time was therefore lost in vain researches; but having 
applied the key of his writing-table (thoughtfully looked for and se- 
cured before he had breathed his last), she at once opened the drawer 
in which she knew his pocket-book was wont to lie, and where, accord- 
ing to her expectation, it lay still. : 

The interval which elapsed between its greeting her eyes, and being 
clutched in her hand, was not’great; and the very first touch of it made 
her heart leap. It was full. The pocket-books of other men might 
have been discovered to be equally distended, without producing on 
the minds of their confidential relatives the same delightful sensation 
as that now experienced by Mrs. Longuéville; for in many cases this 
distinction might have been ‘accounted for in another manner, some 
gentlemen being in the habit of occasionally putting an unpaid bill or 
two into that general receptacle. But not so Sir George Meddows. 
His regular and unvarying habits of business led him constantly to de- 
amr his unpaid bills in'a-very ample and commodious drawer which 

rmed the capacious base of his writing-table. With this habit of his 
Mrs. Longuéville was perfeetly familiar, and therefore hastily unclasped 
the precious pocket-book with the ert? firmest conviction that’ she 
should find it filled with bank-notes. Nor was she disappointed ; a 
very rapid glance sufficed to show her that the sum she had hoped to 
find was there and undiminished—but there was also q small scrap of 
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paper besides ; she recognised beet tpceiinn’s soetiiang, pene 
rused the following words— 
“These notes, amounting to Sia Cid lita 

of my dau ter, Clara Meddows, being the sam she recently sold out 
of the S, to answer a responsibility contracted by me to Charles 
Chesterfield. If I fallin the Y inceting Tei about to keep with Mr. 

; it is my will that she be immediately put in possession of this 
sum of four thousand pounds. [I wish all other property to be dis- 
posed of for the payment of my just debts. 

“* (Signed) Gzorce Meppows,” 


and dated the morning of the day on which he fell. Mrs. Longue- 
ville, to do her justice, had not come to this examination with any 
intention whatever of robbing her niece by appropriating what she 
might chance to find there. Her project was to save, if possible, any 
ready money that might be left from the engulfing whirlpool of debt 
into which her romantic niece seemed disposed to throw everything 
she could find. Should enough be rescued in this manner to render 
the Paris scheme possible, she would have felt no scruple in concealing 
the fact till she had got Clara safely with her at Paris, beyond the 
reach of the claims which she well knew, if waited for, would not only 
strip her bare but break her heart beside, because it was utterly impos- 
sible she could satisfy them all. But it entered not into her calcula- 
tions that she should find a will. She, too, had her habits of business 
as well as her departed brother; and though the testamentary docu- 
ment which she now held in her hand was not regularly. witnessed, and 
so forth, she was quite aware that the suppression of it was a serious 
matter; and, therefore, trusting to the solemn impression likely to be 
made on the mind of her niece by the last words of her father, she did 
but wait to give her own necessary orders to the expected dress-maker, 
and then presented herself at the door of Clara’s sitting-room with an 

aspect vastly more gentle than when she had quitted her, and almost 
asked leave to come in, that she might speak to her upon a little busi- 
ness of importance. 

“* My dear Clara,” she began, ‘‘I have something to communicate 
which, at the same time, it will cause you strong emotion, will likewise, 
as I trust, relieve your mind from much that must now most painfully 
weigh upon it. Will you listen to me calmly? And, moreover, pro- 
mise not to answer me too hastily.” 

‘* Most certainly I will,” replied Ciara, raising her eyes from the 
Bible which lay open before her, and fixing them on her aunt with a 
look that betokened both surprise and doubt. 

** Well then, my love, close your book, and hear me,” said Mrs. 
Longueville, with solemnity. ‘* There is no need, my poor child,” 
she continued,'‘‘ that you should open your heart and express your 
inmost feelings to me, in order that I should understand your present 
state of minded know it but too well, my poor Clara—I know that you 
are at this moment totally unfit to look after your own concerns, or to 
enter into any of the painful examinations which your present melan- 
choly circumstances render necessary. Knowing all this, dear Clara, 
it is of course my duty, as most surely it is my wish, to exert myself to 
the very utmost in order to spare you, as much as possible, and at the 
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same time to take care that nothi im should be 

With this view, my dear nan; Soa mi 
poor dear father, thinking it just possible that he might have left a will, 
and knowing that, before anything was done, even in the matter of his 
funeral, it was our bounden duty to look for it. In this search, my 
dear girl, which, as you may well believe, it was exceedingly pai 

to me to make, I have succeeded beyond my hopes; for not only have 
I found a will, Clara, but also the property for the disposal of which it 
was made. You were quite right, dear child, respecting the sum he 
had borrowed from Charles Chesterfield, and which you have made so 
tremendous a sacrifice to repay; whatever the object was for which my 
poor brother borrowed it, he felt, poor soul, that it was less important 
than providing in some degree for you. Here is his pocket-book, 
Clara. Here are notes to the amount of four thousand pounds, all 
untouched, and, probably, exactly as he received them from the 

man; and wrapped round them was this paper. Read it, my dear 
girl, and you will perceive that, though he did not, perhaps, make so 
much fuss about his fatherly fondness as many others, there was no 
deficiency of that tender watchfulness which proves affection more than 
any caresses can do. Take the paper, Clara, read it, and, as in duty 
bound, take care to act m word and deed in conformity and obedience 
to the spirit of it.” 

Clara took the paper, and read it through the tears which very natu- 
rally flowed at finding that the thoughts of her unfortunate father had 
been occupied by her welfare during the last hours of his existence. 
But she read it in silence, and having finished the perusal, delivered 
it back into the hands of her aunt, and resting her arms upon the table, — 
lay her head down upon them, and wept. 

For a minute or two, Mrs. Longueville seemed to think this very 
right and proper, and even uttered one or two little appropriate exple- 
tives, such as ‘‘ poor dear !”—* quite natural !”"—* no wonder!” and 
the like. But ere very many of such phrases could have found time 
to make themselves heard, her habits of business made her anxious to 
get over all that kind of thing, and to find out what sort of use Clara 
intended to make of her recovered property, having still some disagree- 
able doubts upon her mind on the subject. 

“‘Upon my word, my dear, I must say that neither you nor I are at 
liberty just now to give way to our feelings. It is very painful, Clara, 
very painful indeed—Heaven knows I feel it to be so !—but left as we 
are, totally dependent upon our own energies and strength of mind, it 
is absolutely necessary that we should struggle to overcome the weak- 
ness of our natures, and attend to business.” 

«I feel no weakness, madam,” replied Clara, quietly raising her 
head from its recumbent position, and pushing back the dark ringlets 
from her forehead, which hung in beautiful disorder about her face. 
‘¢] know that there must be much business to do, and I am pre 
to do it,—and most grateful shall I be, if you will belp meinit. I 
fear I am very ignorant, though I would willingly be useful, and un- 
less you tell me what I ought todo, I doubt if I shail do anything 
rightly.” 

*- aha this, Clara thought only of the sad routine of mournful 
ceremonies which ought immediately to be attended to, and concerning 
the detaijs of which she was* painfully conscious she knew nothing. 
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But Mrs. Longuéville interpreted her words in a much larger sense, 
and felt extremely well pleased at finding that her niece at ‘length 
seemed disposed to give up that sort of self-willed nacity which 
had hitherto prevented her from obtaining such ascendancy over her as 
So to be absolutely necessary to her welltdoing and suceess 
in life. . 

‘* My darling child ! what is there that I would not do to help you ?” 
replied Mrs. Longuéville, with a burst of new-born affection. After all, 
Clara, a may depend upon it, that Providence knows what is best for 
us, and who shall say that your poor father has not been snatched from 
us On purpose, as it were; to bring us more closely together? It is a 

merciful dispensation if it be so, Clara, and it is impossible we can 
be too thankful for it! Yes, my dear love, you'do indeed want help, 
and help you shall have, Clara, from one who is willing to be a mother 
to you, if you will let her. Women always do so much better when 

are left quite to themselves! I have no doubtin the world but 
that you and I shall be fifty times better friends than ever we were in 
our lives. No fault of my poor dear brother’s! Heaven knows I don’t 
mean to say that, the least in the world! No sister ever loved a brother 
more,—that nobody can contradict. Poor fellow! How he used to love 
his little game at écarté with me; didn’t he, Clara? I certainly have 
the pleasure of knowing I was a good sister tohim ; no one can rob me 
of that—and it is a comfort, a very great comfort. But this is no 
reason why I should deny that it will be a pleasure and a pride to me, 
Clara, to e your friend and director. You have no idea how 
much may depend upon it. The fact is, my dear, and there is no need 
to mince the matter, that you are exceedingly handsome. It is exactly 
or having a fine hand at cards, my dear; if the best and most is 
made of it, it may win you the game ; but if you blunder, it isas likely 
as not that your adversary will get the odd trick, and leave you nothing 
to score but your age.” 

It was very evident that the notion of having Clara, and her beauty, 
and her little fortune, all under her own management, was producing 
an extremely powerful effect on the spirits of Mrs. Longuéville. Clara 
saw, and understood it perfectly ; but, unwilling to bring her back to 
the state she had been in before, she made no direct reply to these 
visions for the future, but by gentle degrees so far fixed her attention 
upon the present, as to induce her to give many necessary orders, and 
to put in train all the idle pageantry that precedes the consignment of 
dust to dust. 

* * * * * * 

The funeral over, and the two ladies with their scanty retinue clad in 
sable weeds, after the most approved fashion, Mrs. Longuéville informed 
her niece that she saw no advantage whatever in their remaining any 
longer in England. 

** Bates has all necessary instructions about this house, Clara,” said 
she; “you have written to old Watts at the Grange, who will put 
everything in order there for a sale of the furniture before the new 
baronet takes possession—he has allowed us three months, you know— 
and you have now nothing left to do, as far as I can see, that should 

ent our setting off for Dover on Monday. I should think you must 
ng as much as I do to get off.” 
“* My dear aunt,” replied Clara, summoning all her courage for the 








contest for which she had been long preparing, ‘“‘my dear aunt! are 

aware that no day has passed since the death of my father became 
h nown, without there having been-a multitude of tradesmen’s bills sent 
in?” | ' ’ 
‘* Aware of it ?—What an absurd question, Clara !—To be sure Iam 
aware of it. Do you think that after having promised to assist you 
through everything, I should so fly from my word, as not to take 
notice of all the tradesmen's bills that have been deposited ‘on the 
library-table? Fie, Clara, fie! You do notdo me justice. Indeed, 
and indeed you do not!” 

‘* How then can I think of moving away, aunt Longeville? How 
can I turn my back on all these claimants without making some effort 
towards satisfying their just demands ?” : 

** You do not mean to tell me, Clara Meddows, that you are so 
completely ignorant of everything in the world," as} to wines i, have 
the power of paying your father’s debts? Why, my dear, y 
well knew that it was quite impossible when he was alive, and four 
thousand a-year to help him. How then are you to perform the 
miracle with just about four thousand shillings per annum? Pray, 
Ciara, do not distract me with such nonsense. J shall be very sorry to 
quarrel with you, but upon my honour I shall lose all patience.” 

‘* | know that I have not the power of paying my father’s debts, nor 
am I weak enough to hope that it can be ever done,” replied Clara ; 
** but I cannot help thinking, aunt, that as we have no friend 
whom you think it proper to devolve the duty, I ought myself to re- 
main in England till all the property we have at our disposal has been 
sold, and the amount divided in equal portions among the claimants.” 

‘*You know not what you are talking of, child,” replied Mrs. 
Longuéville. 

And this time Mrs. Longueville was right, for poor Clara was utterly 
ignorant of all the mysteries of proving, executing, administering, &c. 
&c., nor had her excellent aunt the least intention of throwing a 
light upon the subject; having in her own mind very considerable 
doubts whether the recovered money, upon which she reckoned as the 
matériel of her favourite Paris plan, would be adjudged the property 
of Clara, if the scrap of paper found with it were taken to Doctors 
commons, and proved to be either a will or no will. She had placed it 
in the hands of her niece, where she knew it would remain safe; and 
her project was to tell her before they set off, that this bit of paper, 
together with all other papers whatever (excepting private letters) 
ought to be sent to the lawyer her father had been accustomed to 
omper requesting his opinion on the best mode of settling the affairs, 
and giving him authority to receive the proceeds {of the sale at the 
Grange, as well as any profit arising from the lease in Bruton-street, 
on the sale of the furniture there, if he decided it would be best. that 
such a sale should take place. In short, she proposed to leave 
thing in the lawyer’s hands, save and except the four thousand 

unds, 

Phe packet containing the papers and instructions she talked of, 
would not be delivered till she and her niece had left London; and 
once in France, with these important nine poiats of the law in her 
favour, which are derived, as the proverb saith, from possession, 
Mrs. Longuéville had litle doubt that Clara’s four thousand pounds 
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might be safely and profitably vested, before the various knotty ques- 
tions likely to arise out of the testamentary scrap of paper, could 
reach her knowledge. Great, therefore, was her, disappointment, 
wer ie reply to her exclamation, upon her ignorance, Clara gravely 
replied, 

‘1 know that I am extremely ignorant of law, aunt Longuéville, 
and it is for that very reason, that I am quite determined not to leave 
England till I have received «a professional opinion upon what can 
and what ought to be done, I have no scruple in taking possession of 
the notes my poor father.left to replace the sum which I sold out of the 
funds in the manner he has stated, because this money having never 
been his property, his creditors can, I presume, have no. claim to it ; 
but I cannot endure the idea of taking refuge in a foreign country from 
the embarrassments that surround me here. I am determined to stay 
and know the worst, let it be what it may.” 

Mrs. Longuéville looked at her with an expression that very. truly 
expressed her feelings, for it was made up of contempt and anger. At 
the first moment she felt greatly disposed to punish what she consi- 
dered as intolerable conceit, by telling her niece that she was altogether 
wrong in supposing her right to the money which had been found was 
unquestionable; but the prudent lady took wisdom in her wrath, and 
remembered that one word of the kind would be fully sufficient to de- 
prive the firm of Longueville and Meddows for ever and for ever of all 
and every profit and advantage to be derived from the same money. 
Whereupon she remained resolutely silent till the temptation of proving 
to her niece that she was a perfect fool, was conquered, and then she 
said with a degree of scorn which relieved herself, without alarming 
Clara’s honesty : 

“‘ May I take the liberty of inquiring, Miss Meddows, what it is that 
you propose to do with your propre personne ?” 

** Yes, aunt, I will tell you readily. 1 intend to request old Mrs. 
Chesterfield to receive me as her guest, till all that belonged to my 
father at the Grange has been disposed of. I know I can be of use in 
this, and whatever money is received, either from rent or otherwise, 
shall be faithfully remitted to Mr. Wells, the lawyer, towards the pay- 
ment of the just debts my father’s testamentary paper mentions.” 

‘* You mean to take} out letters of ad ” began Mrs Longuéville, 
but suddenly stopped herself, from a conviction that it would be more 
profitable for Clara to act without law than with it; and believing that 
nobody would be likely to visit very severely any blunders so young a 
person might fall into, she at once determined to withdraw herself from 
all responsibility by hastening her own departure as much as possible. 
‘© What I mean is,” she resumed, ‘‘ that in case you finally decide to 
remain for a time in England, you must, when you join me, take out 
any letters which you think likely to be useful to you. Not but what 
Ii shall be able to manage very well, I dare say, without your 
having any trouble. However, Clara, 1 hope you will not remain be- 
hind me long ; and I would, meanwhile, advise you to let me take your 
money with me, that I may invest it advantageously for you in France, 
without losing any portion of the interest by unnecessary delay.” 

‘“‘If things go well, aunt, I shall hope ——, but about all this, I 
would rather take a little time. When shall you leave London, aunt 
Longuéville? I will not dismiss the servants till you are gone; but I 
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shall retain no one but that steady woman we brought from Charlton, 
who will take charge of ‘the house till it is let,” said Clara. , 

“« And is‘it your purpose, Miss Meddows, to remain in London with 
this establishment ?” replied Mrs, Longuéville, inexpressibly provoked 
at the love of independence which her orphan niece assumed. 

“Only till I have received the answer of Mrs. Chesterfield,” she 
replied. ‘I have no doubt as to what that answer will be, but of 
course I cannot set off for Maplebury till I receive it.” 

‘* At any rate let no consideration for my convenience delay you for 
an hour,” rejoined her aunt. ‘ With your permission, I will send 
William-instantly to the Dover-coach office, to secure places for myself 
and my maid by to-morrow-night’s mail. Every hour’s delay on my 
part will be equally useless and disagreeable.” 

* And I,” said Clara, ‘* will write to good Mrs. Chesterfield by that 
which departs to-night. Most certainly I have no wish to linger in 
London.” 

No further discussion whatever concerning their respective plans 
took place between the aunt and niece. Mrs. Longuéville had much 
in her head and Clara much at her heart which was not ripe, in either 
case, for communication.” 

* < + + * 

Nothing could exceed the cordial yet respectful warmth of kindness 
with which Mrs. Chesterfield replied to Clara’s proposal of taking up 
her abode with her, till her affair at the Grange could be put in order. 

‘* My good friend Charles has prepared a welcome for me,” thought 
she; and she was more soothed and comforted by this idea, than she 
could have been by the most splendid hospitality that could have been 
offered her. It was now, in truth, a matter of deep rejoicing to her, 
that since her return to England, she had never been permitted to re- 
main long enough in Gloucestershire to have made an acquaintance in 
the neighbourhood. She had greatly liked the residence, and would 
willingly have made it her only home. But it suited not Sir George’s 
plans to keep up an establishment there ; and his daughter now felt ver 
thankful that she could return thither as a stranger, and be spared all 
‘the misery of reduplicated explanations concerning her situation and 
her plans. 

rs. Longuéville executed her projet de voyage as promptly as she 
had conceived it; and Clara remained but two days after, which she 
found sufficient for all she had to do. This all consisted in dismissing 
the servants; sending round to the tradespeople requesting them to 
send their accounts to Mr. Wells; writing to Mr. Wells himself, in- 
forming him that she had so done; enclosing to him all the papers on 
business which had been found, together with the note which her father 
had written on leaving his house; and telling him that it was her in- 
tention to place herself with the family of Farmer Chesterfield, near 
the Grange, till the sale of all Sir George’s personal property there was 
effected. One other letter she also wrote before leaving London, the 
contents of which will be given hereafter. This done, she took her 
place in a state-coach, and without attendant or protection of any kind 


arrived safely at Gloucester. 
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BAJAZET GAG; THE MANAGER IN SEARCH OF A “STAR.” 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


‘* Some bright particular star !”—SuaksPeaRe. 


Cuap. IIL 


Acain the manager and his man of business were left together, and 
again the hoped-for star of Houndsditch rose to the memory of Mr. 
Bajazet Gag. 

*‘ Well, Duckweed, at last we can sally forth.” The manager had 
his hat upon his head, his foot at the door; he was doomed to in- 
terruption. : 

cf you please, sir, Mr. Tulips, of Covent Garden, comes as you 
ordered,” said Gag’s servant. 

‘*Of Covent Garden,” observed Duckweed. “ Tulips! I don’t re- 
collect his name in the bills.” 

““Of Covent Garden Market,” said Gag, in explanation. ‘Ha! 
yes, I recollect—but I can’t see him now. Stop, Pl soon despatch him 
—send him in.” 

Mr. Tulips was ushered into the presence of the manager. 

‘‘ Take a chair, Mr. Tulips,” said Gag, with unusual courtesy. 
‘‘ Well, have you drawn me out an estimate ?” 

‘“* Yes, sir,” said Tulips, ‘I believe your season is confined to—”’ 

‘* Never mind my season, Mr. Tulips. I want to contract for the 
whole year; my season is, I own, at present limited; but who knows 
what may be in the breast of the government ?” 

‘* Very difficult indeed to say, sir,” answered Tulips; ‘ very difficult 
—though I don’t deal in politics.” 

‘* T am very happy to hear it,” said Gag. ‘ Politics are the ruin of 
the higher branches of the art.” 

‘‘ So they say, sir; still on the whole, parties have gone off very well 
this season. Good many young ladies come out, sir, and they help a 

deal,” said the florist and market-gardener. 

“Young ladies come out,” remarked Duckweed; ‘ why I only re- 
collect one appearance.” 

“Yes, sir, very likely sir; because you know,” remarked Tulips, 
‘* you're not at allin that way of life.” 

Duckweed looked puzzled ; but his manager raising his finger, he re- 
mained silent. 

‘* But when they come out, sir,” said Tulips, ‘‘ there’s always a party 
afterwards, and what would a party do without us? So you see, I let 
politics alone, and looks after my plants.” 

“You are very right, Mr, Tulips: I wish all tradesmen were of your 
way of thinking,” said Mr. Gag. 

** I wish so too, sir; there’d be a greater saving of precious souls ; 
— they look after nothing, sir, but money—money, sir, the root of 
evil—” 

** And you have a higher object in pursuit ?” 
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Tulips bowed. 


Gag, winking at Duckweed, said, ‘‘ The very man for us.” 

‘¢ Money,” continued Tulips, “‘ and pleasure, and the delights and 
vanities of the world.” 

“Come, Mr. Tulips,” cried Gag, ** you like a joke yourself. I’m 
sure you laughed louder on Thursday last than anybody else in the 

it.” 
me I, sir! I in a playhouse! I in—you may well call it the pit. I 
should think the roof would fall,” 

‘¢ Then why do you venture here now?” asked Gag. 

‘* Business, sir, business. A tradesman may go anywhere upon bu- 
siness, for then the devil has no power over him. It’s only when he 
gives the reins to the carnal man that the devil—but perhaps as you're 
busy, we'll talk of that another time. Now, sir, here’s my estimate 
filled up to your own writing.” 

** May I presume to ask,” said Duckweed, with great humility, “ if 
you’re about any piece in which real flowers are required ?”’ 

‘* Piece! Why, Duckweed, you’re quite a fool.” 

Duckweed smiled and bowed. 

‘* Don’t you perceive that we must trump the other houses? Trumps 
—trumps be my motto. Don’t other managers make it a point to have 
their stars pelted with bay-wreaths and nosegays—and do you think 
that my stars shall go off without a sprig? No—no—no. I'll have 
no man play Hamlet with me that he shan’t, after the play, be smothered 
with laurel,—yes, sir, he shall go off the stage the very Jack-in-the- 
Green of tragedy.” 

‘“‘ Very right, sir—very right,” cried Duckweed; ‘if a thing is to 
be done—do it magnificently.” 

‘“‘ Why, sir,” said Gag, ‘‘I’ll have my Hamlet like a country par- 
sonage, covered with jessamine and moss-roses.” 

‘‘] don’t know, sir, what sort of thing your Hamlet may be,” said 
Tulips, “‘ but you’ll find it very expensive in winter.”’ 

‘*¢ Damn the expense,”’ exclaimed the manager. 

‘‘ Don’t, sir, pray don’t,” said Tulips, rising, “‘ don’t swear while I’m 
here; because as I’m on business, I musé hear you. But if it’s all the 
same to you, don’t swear.” 

‘‘T respect your scruples—I admire your principles, Mr. Tuli 
you are a man above the Mammon of this world—you shall see what 
an order I’ll give you,” and again Gag winked at his man of busi- 
ness. 

“Thank you, sir—you have the estimate in your hand,” said 
Tulips. 

Mr. Bajazet Gag putting one arm under the tail of his coat, held the 
document before him, reading very sonorously— 


ESTIMATE OF THE PRICE OF EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS OF EVERY 
VARIETY FOR EIGHT MONTHS FOR THE SERVICE OF MR. BAJAZET GAG, 


‘¢ How is this, sir?” asked the manager of Tulips. ‘ Whomade you 


make me a Mister?” ; 
“ What's the matter, sir? If there’s any fault, it’s myforeman. To 


be sure, I see,” and Tulips took the paper and then pen and ink. “I'll 
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alter it. Very sorry, I’m sure—like to pay everybody respect—that is, 
in the way of business. There it is, sir.’ 

‘*Ha! yes!’ And the mollified manager took the paper. ‘ ‘ For the 
service of Bajazet Gag, Esq.’—and let’s'see : 


£ s.d, 

‘¢To five hundred wreaths of the best Portugal laurel of 

heroic size, with bouquets, for firsttragedy—-gentleman 

star. . : ; ; , ° , ~ 18 0 0 

To ditto wreaths (with flowers in them, the choicest in) 
season for first lady star. . , : , » - 36.0 

To a hundred wreaths, with bouquets, for second tragedy 
(common) . ° ° P : : ° » O15 0 


‘¢ What!” interrupted Duckweed, “ will you have these things thrown 
to more than one actor of a night ?” 

“One!” cried Gag, “to all. Yes, everybody that speaks a line 
shall have his sprig—his flower thrown at him. That’s where I'll 
rei. the other houses. But don’t interrupt me.” And Duckweed con- 
tinued— 





£ s.d. 

‘¢ To twenty-five ditto (very common) for walking gentle- 
men. ; : ’ F : » ee oir Gi Bue 
To a hundred wreaths for first light comedian . or? oie hy BO 
To ditto for first lady (with flowers inthe same) . »> 24640 
To ditto for chambermaids  . : ; , . 10 0 
To ditto for walking ladies , ° ° ° » 0 5 0 
To ditto for first old men ° 17 -0 
To ditto for first old women ; . ° ; - 110 0 

To wreaths for heavy business, general utility, second 
old men and women, &c. &c. &c. ‘ . J Beh +O 
£16 8 6 


‘Sixteen pounds eight and sixpence !” said Gag. ‘‘ Well, for eight 
months, that’s not so very dear.” 

‘“‘ Understand me, sir,” quickly returned Tulips, “ it’s sixteen pounds 
eight and sixpence per week for eight months.” 

‘‘ Impossible!” cried Gag, “’twould ruin a theatre.” 

“‘The same as other managers, I could name, give me. And then, 
sir, if you want the articles all the year round, it’s impossible I could 
do it for less; in the summer months the laurels are very scarce.” 

‘¢‘ How’s that? In the summer months?” asked Gag. 

*‘ Why there’s some young gentleman, I don’t know who he is, al- 
ways plays then; and when he plays,” said Tulips, ‘‘ he takes a great 
many greens.” 

“Very true,” remarked Gag. “The public judge of the talent of 
an actor as they would of the capacity of an ass, by the quantity of 
vegetables he'll consume. Sixteen pounds—humph! Yes, I can 
make the orangewomen sell some of the wreaths and nosegays with 
their play-bills, and that’s something out of the fire. Still it’s a great 
sum—eh, Duckweed ?” 

‘* A very great sum,” said Duckweed. 
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“* Nevertheless,” added the manager, “‘trump’s the word, and we 
must save the amount out of the authors ;” an economy to which Duck- 
= had not the slightest objection, as he plied his scissors for a weekly 
salary. 

* Very well, Mr. Tulips, now we understand one another,” said Gag. 
“¢ Sixteen pounds per week, for you must throw off the eight and six- 

nce.” 

‘* Well, sir, the fact is, I never ought to have been a tradesman; I 
can’t learn the worth of money; say sixteen. When will you begin?” 
asked the conscientious gardener. 

*‘ That you shall know to-morrow. And perhaps there'll never be 
such an opportunity for a serious-minded florist to show his contempt 
of Mammon. Such an appearance! That night,” said Gag, ‘‘ you 
must make the stage a very flower-show.” 

‘‘ If I know the night a little time in advance, I might do something 
extra; because if it’s in the season of parties—” 

“‘Understand me,” said Gag, gravely, *‘ I must have none of the 
leavings of Portman-square ; the articles must be fresh.” 

‘‘ Sir,” protested Mr. Tulips, “ the things shall come to you with the 
dew upon ’em.” 

‘* And on my own night I shall expect something very handsome— 
very handsome indeed,” urged Gag. 

‘* Oh, sir, we shan’t quarrel about a handful of wallflowers, or some- 
thing of that sort, more or less,” replied the contractor. 

‘* Wallflowers, sir! Aloe-blossoms and magnolias at the least. And 
if a few pine-apples are found upon the stage, I don’t know that it will 
be the worse for you in an ensuing season,” was the manager’s sugges- 
tion. ‘‘And now, as we understand one another, you shall have the 
earliest notice for the first supply.” 

The gardener was officiously conducted from the apartment by Mr. 
Duckweed, who paused upon the stage. 

‘‘A noble temple this of the drama,” said Slimely, waving his arm 
to describe the circle of the building. 

‘‘ Too fine for the devil, sir,” replied Tulips, who shook his head, and 
sighing deeply, added, ‘*‘ What a chapel it would make !” 

“I’ve often thought so—especially when I’ve been acting, the house 
has been so quiet. Not that 1 like acting—oh, no! I hate the profes- 
sion, sir,” said the traitorous Duckweed ; ‘it’s quite unworthy the at- 
tention of a man with a soul,” 

‘‘ To paint his nose and put false hair upon his head,” said Tulips, 
«* when he’s born for eternity !” 

‘“‘ Yes, Mr. Tulips, and to make apologies, sir—that’s the rub! Apo- 
logies, sir! To tempt Providence, as I’ve often done,” and here Slimely 
whisking forth his handkerchief, passed it lightly across his eyes—** by 
making ladies and gentlemen about to expire in bed, when they’ve ac- 
tually been singing ‘Ah, Ponder Well,’ or ‘My Heart is so Free,’ in 
Dublin or Edinburgh.” 

‘¢ You’re a burning brand,” said Tulips, looking wistfully upon the 
hypocritical Slimely—* you’re a burning brand, and I should like to 
snatch you from the fire. Will you come and hegr dear Mr. 
Charcoal ?” 

‘‘ With the greatest pleasure—shall be too happy!” said Duck- 
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weed. ‘In the meanwhile my benefit comes on next ‘Thursday. I 
hope it will be the last—lI trust to be able to leave this way of life—still 
my benefit is on Thursday. Do you know Mrs. Duckweed, Mr. Tulips?” 

The gardener shook his head. 

_ “She acts for that night only—I have written a piece for her pecu- 
liar powers—a moral, sweet thing, founded on ‘The Dairyman’s 
Daughter.’ ” 

‘‘ That’s a sweet tract ; nothing like that in your infidel Shakspeare,” 
averred Tulips. | 

“‘ Nothing whatever,” said Duckweed. ‘ Well, when the piece is 
over, she’ll be called on of course. I should like a few wreaths and 
bouquets, not but what I despise the sort of thing myself, still as it’s 
the fashion, I shouldn’t like Mrs. Duckweed to be behind in it. 
Could you, my dear sir, do anything for us in a friendly way ?” 

“If you'll hear Mr, Charcoal,” was Tulips’ proposal, ‘‘ you shall have 
stuff for fifty garlands.” 

‘* And bouquets,” said the persevering man of business. 

‘* And bouquets,” said the gardener. 

‘*?m much obliged to you. By the way, Mr. Gag spoke of pine- 
apples at his benefit. That’s preposterous,” said Slimely,—*‘* quite 
absurd. How are cucumbers now in the market 2?” 

‘“‘ Very dear, fifteen shillings apiece,” replied Tulips. 

‘“‘ How unfortunate !’” cried Slimely, “ for Mrs. Duckweed is so fond 
of cucumbers. However, you'll not forget the wreaths and bouquets 
——we certainly both of us will come and hear Mr. Charcoal.” 

‘*« We’ve a meeting in my own grounds at Battersea—I wish you’d 
come there,” said Tulips. 

‘«* My dear, sir, we will come in—the strawberry season.” 

Whilst Duckweed, with his characteristic delicacy, was advocating 
the interests of his homestead, and the peculiar claims of Mrs. Duck- 
weed (‘‘a woman shamefully kept in the background, but then the 
manager had a wife”) to the admiration of a slowly-discerning public 
-—Bajazet Gag, with hat on head, ready for Houndsditch, paced his 
room impatiently awaiting his tardy man of business. 

‘* Yes, yes,” said the manager, in his day-dream of coming prospe- 
rity—‘‘ Southcote! young Master Southcote—it’s a hit—another tre- 
mendous hit.” 

Here ensued a sharp knocking at the manager’s door. 

“* Come in,” cried en impatient of the interruption. 

“‘Good morning, sir—at last I have been able to thread the intri- 
cacies of your temple—at last I am in the presence of the great drama 
himself.” Thus spoke the visiter; a short, punchy man, of about 
sixty, of the skittle figure, with an extremely open face, and a head 
developing a fine poetical baldness. | 

Mr. Bajazet Gag placed himself in his chair, and slowly removing 
his hat, majestically remarked, ‘‘ Well, sir?” 

It was evident to the observant manager, that the visiter was not 
come to secure three private-boxes for either his own or Mr. Gag’s be- 
nefit: no, there was a malicious twinkle in the small ferret-eye of the 
stranger, an ironical curl of the lip, an expression of triumph, that 
instantly aroused the importance of Bajazet. ‘‘ Well, sir?” he repeated, 


freezingly. 
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' “ Really, Mr. Gag,” said the stranger, in a cutting tone of banter, 
‘¢ "tis as difficult to get into your theatre as into the Jewel-office.” 

‘¢ And no wonder, sir,” answered Gag, expanding his nostrils; “ cons 
sider the property in both places.” 

“‘ Mr. Gag,” cried the stranger, jumping from his chair, and tapping 
the tips of his fingers on the table. ‘Mr. Gag, I have written you 
fourteen—yes, sir, fourteen letters.” 

“‘ And yet,” remarked the manager, ‘they say the penny-postage 
doesn’t answer.” 

“IT have caught the influenza waiting at your stage-door, sir—the 
influenza, sir.” 

“‘ Did you get drunk, sir ?” inquired Gag, very mildly. 

“* Drunk, sir! Drunk! What do you mean, sir? I never get 
drunk, never,” 

‘‘Nor I,” observed Mr. Gag, “except medicinally. Myself and 
Mrs, Gag, with three of our dear girls, were all knocked down with 
influenza, What was to be done? The Christmas piece could not be 
brought out without us. Well, sir, there are cases in which drunkenness 
becomes a moral duty—influenza is one. Believe it, sir, when next 
attacked, eschew the apothecary and go to the Coal Hole. Brandy- 
and-water, sir, is yourjgreat sovereign remedy for influenza—I stumbled 
on it by the merest accident.” 

‘* T have attended here,” continued the stranger, heedless of the be- 
nevolent counsel of the manager, ‘* day after day—week after week— 
have sent up at least two hundred cards to you, and you have been de- 
nied to me.” 

‘‘ | receive at least a thousand cards a day, but I never have time to 
read ’em—never; however, no gentleman’s card is wasted in my es- 
tablishment,” averred Gag: ‘‘ no, every one of ’em is cut up for checks 
for the pit and gallery.” ; 

‘‘But my letters, sir! My fourteen letters!” cried the stranger, 
getting wrathful. 

*« Sir,” answered Gag, very calmly. ‘‘ Most men, it is to be hoped, 
act upon certain fixed principles. I am such a man; and one of my 
principle is never, never—benefit times excepted—to answer a letter.” 

‘« Then, sir,” replied the visiter, ‘‘ you are of course prepared to pay 
the penalty of—” 

‘* Never pay anything for letters,” answered Gag, abruptly—*“ ’tis a 
managerial axiom. But, sir, waving the letters, the influenza, and the 
cards—should you ever visit the pit, I’ve no doubt you'll have one of 
em returned to you—what may be your business with me? Why, sir, 
availing yourself of the unsophisticated nature of my stage-door 
keeper, why have you thus rushed in upon my privacy ? Your business, 
sir ?’”’ cried Gag, becoming authoritative. 

‘* My business, sir,” answered the stranger, buttoning his coat, stand- 
ing upright, throwing back his head, and holding forth his right-arm, 
“*my business, sir, is ‘The Prince of Greenland !’” 

“ Pray take a seat—I’m sure a thousand pardons,” cried Gag, with 
sudden civility. ‘Take a seat, sir,” and the stranger in an instant 
melted beneath the warmth of the manager. ‘‘‘ The, Prince of Green- 
land ,’—that sounds well—something may be done with his Princeship, 

think. May I ask—J am ashamed to have had so many of your cards 
—but may I be honoured with your name 2” , 
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“« Beaumont Fletcher Pettichaps,” answered the visiter, witha smile — 
of pride. ** And I trust, sir, you will excuse,any little, warmth on my 
part, with respect to ‘The Prince of Greenland’ but-being as it were 
a child of mine—” byoc ! 

“What! were you ever in Greenland,:Mr, Pettichaps?” asked the 


manager. Mrvmiyhs set 
“In my youth, sir—in my extreme youth,” answered Beaumont 


Fletcher. ‘* But I meant to say—” | 
‘Ha! I see, and this Prince of Greenland is a—a wayward flight, 
a little thing of your.own,” said Gag. 
ym way ess my own-—entirely, sir,” answered Pettichaps, very se- 
riously. ; 
- And have you ever travelled with the prince? I mean”—for Mr. 
Pettichaps looked somewhat surprised —“ has there ever been any re- 


presentation of this little child of your own ?” 
** Never, sir—never—you have the first offer of the ‘ Prince,’ I assure 


you. I owed it noless to your public character than to my own private 
admiration of your enlightened and spirited management.” Thus spoke 
ee and Mr. Gag very cordially squeezed his hand for the com- 
iment. 
‘* ] think there’s an opening just now for the Prince. Of course, 
ou’d have no objection to attend the rehearsals ?” asked Gag. 
*‘ Certainly not—assuredly not,” cried Pettichaps, with emphasis ; 
“« *twould be the proudest day in my life.” x 
‘*¢ And what sort of bill can be made out?” inquired the manager— 


** what can be done with the Prince ?” 
‘* Anything—everything—'twill be quite a national embodiment,” 


said Pettichaps. 

‘*Ha! Humph!” And Gag mused. ‘Of course, he has brought 
his canoe and paddles with him ?” 

‘« Canoe and paddles !” exclaimed Pettichaps. 

‘s His sledge, and all that! He dances, too, the national dance— 
sings the real Greenland melodies—eats blubber and drinks whale-oil ? 
Pity—great pity he hasn’t a wife and child; then the thing would have 
been complete. Still, Mr. Pettichaps, if you give me your word of 
honour, that your son has never been either at fairs or in vans, why I 
think there is an opening that—what’s the matter ?”’ 

Well might Mr. Bajazet mend the question; for Mr. Pettichaps 
sat with staring eyes and dropped jaw, looking wildly at the manager. 
Was he mad— or did he purpose a studied insult? Mr. Pettichaps 
drew a deep breath, and began a speech. 

‘¢ Sir, considering you to be only in trust forthe public—looking upon 
you as a responsible agent to the public, I, six months ago, intrusted 
you with ‘ The Prince of Greenland.’ ” 

« Did you!” cried Gag. ‘* Upon my soul I never saw him—not, as 


Horatio says, a piece of him.” 3 
‘«T am not a man to jest with, Mr. Gag.’’ And Beaumont Fletcher 


Pettichaps reddened like a turkey. ‘I gave you.‘ The Prince of 
Greenland’—yes, the piece, the manuscript into. your own, hands.” 


«« A manuscript!” exclaimed the manager, jumping from the chair, 


nd slapping his hat upon his head. 
‘«¢ The Prince of Greenland,’ an historical tragedy in five acts,” 


outed Pettichaps. 








“ And aave I had my time taken up with a damned tragedy ?” cried 
manager Gag. rf pe = 
“Not a damned tragedy, sir,” replied Pettichaps, with dignity— 


‘*not damned, but unacted.’”? , Veg 

« It’s just the same—all birds of a feather. The only difference is,”” 
said Gag, ‘‘ that your damned tragedies are full-grown geese; whilst 
the unacted, like so many green goslings, haven’t come to their proper 


“«« The Prince of Greenland,’” replied Pettichaps, ‘‘ is neither goose 
nor gosling—it is a play upon purely historical principles.” 

‘I’m very sorry for it, for your sake, very sorry,” said Gag. “‘ Had 
the thing. been a real Greenlander, I could have given him forty 
minutes between the pieces, as it is—I—I wish you a very good mora- 
ing.”’ | 

** Then sir, am I to understand,” asked Pettichaps, in utter con- 
sternation, ‘‘ that you reject my tragedy ?” 

** And no mistake,” replied Mr. Bajazet Gag. 

‘«Then, sir—but the town shall hear of this—then, sir, where és the 
manuscript ?” asked Pettichaps. 

** How should I know? If there’s.any sense at all in it, I shouldn’t 
wonder if it had walked to the trunk-maker’s” And Gag began to 
whistle. 

‘‘ Mr. Gag,” exclaimed Pettichaps, striding close up to the managers 
*¢] demand my property.” 

‘‘ Property! Why, sir, one would think you were talking of 
tweezers, or a toothpick, or something of importance: whoever heard, 
of property in a manuscript tragedy! Property! Upon my word, you 
gentlemen authors give yourselves pretty airs. Why, a trades- 
man wouldn’t talk larger. Property!” and Gag laughed sarcasti- 
cally. ‘* What do I know about it ?” | 

‘“‘ What, sir’! did I not place the manuscript in your own hands?” 
asked Pettichaps. 

‘‘Can’t say anything about it,” said Gag. ‘ Besides, I’m busy 
now.” 

‘* No equivocation, sir—did I not give you ‘ The Prince of Whales’ 
—for I have since altered the title to ‘The Prince of Greenland’—in 

ur own hands? You must recollect me,” urged Pettichaps. 

““* The Prince of Whdles,’” said Gag, “‘ and you yourself gave me 
the piece 2” 

‘< | myself gave you the piece,” answered the poet of Greenland. 

‘¢ And pray, sir,” and as the manager spoke a new light gleamed at the 
corners of his eyes; “‘ pray, sir—now be particular in your answer— 
when you gave me the manuscript was there anybody present 2” 

- & No one—we were alone,” replied the bard. ‘ Alone, sir—alone !’’ 

‘¢ We were alone, were we? Then, sir,’’ crowed Manager Gag tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘ then, sir, my definitive answer is to you—lI never re- 
ceived the manuscript.” 

Great and sudden would be the reputation of any new actor, capable 
of the varying expression that distinguished the features of Mr. Beau- 
mont Fletcher Pettichaps. Surprise, disgust, scorn, indignation, by 
turns, filled the countenance of the tragic poet: and then, in the ex- 
treme of sensibility, he would have wept at the meanness of mankind, 
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Mournfully, most mournfully, did he shake his head in ‘the hardware 
face of Mr. Gag. bivad@ >. dgedae, 

“You'll repent this, sir—you have constructively..called me liar— 
you will repent this,” said Pettichaps, in tones which, ‘to the:imaginative 
ear, sounded very like the successive clicks‘of a pistol..- 

Mr. Pettichaps took his hat, but with his fingers.on’the handle of the 
pia paused, benevolently wishing to give Mr. Manager Gag one more 

ance, 

“You repeat the statement—you say, you never received the manu- 
script ?” 

Mr. Bajazet Gag with invincible confidence, replied, ‘ Never !” 

“Very well, sir,” said the roused Pettichaps, * very well: fortu- 
nately I have a friend, a military friend, waiting for me at Gliddon’s 
Divan—you shall hear from me,” and with this intelligence, the histo- 
rical bard departed. 

The manager brushed up‘ his hair, looked in the glass, and laughed 
—laughed hollowly. He then impatiently pulled at the bell: the ser- 
vant pale 

‘Tell that vagabond hall-keeper,” said the manager, ‘if he again 
suffers any scoundrel to come to me before he sends in his card, I'll 
trundle him from the theatre to perish for ever. And where were you ? 
Why are you not sentinel at the door? Qh, sir! So you’ve come,” 
and luckily for the humbler servant, Duckweed made his appearance ; 
“ you’re always out of the way when wanted. .I may be pecked to bits 
by a set of unfledged poets, and when you should be at your post to 
answer all such wild fowl.” 

“‘T assure you, sir, I was busy with Mr. Tulips—busy about your 
benefit. Besides, sir, if on Sunday there should be pine-apples after 
dinner, why, give poor Duckweed some praise,” cried Slimely, with 
lowest sete 9 

“Well, well, you’re a good fellow, Duckweed—a loyal servant, I 
believe, and always awake to the mighty interests of the theatre. Now, 
for fear of another interruption, let us be off to Houndsditch.” 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when Gag’s servant appeared with 
acard, The manager taking it, read— 

‘¢ * Major Swallowfire, of the Poyaisian engineers.’ I don’t know him ; 
do you, Duckweed ?” asked Gag. 

‘* No, sir; I suppose the old story,” said Duckweed, ‘‘come. for an 
order.” 

‘¢ Well, tell him I can’t see him, and say that orders don’t go,” and 
with this behest Bob left the room. He, however, speedily returned. 
** Well, what of the major now?” asked Gag. 

‘« He says, sir, that he must and will see you; and as for orders, he 
comes to give you some.” 

‘‘An impudent scoundrel !” said Duckweed; ‘say Mr. Gag can’t 
see him.” | 7 

‘¢ If you please, sir,” replied the man, ‘‘I think Mr. Gag had better 
see him.” 

** And why do you think so?” asked Bajazet, a recollection of Petti- 
chaps coming upon him, and with it a slight paleness. 

“Why, sir, because when I gave him the message he asked me a 
curious question about your shoulders.” 











“Shoulders !” ried the manager; and’ the manager's man of busi~ 


ness echoed, ‘‘ Shoulders !” Ay No aaa 
Yes, sir,” said’ the man; “ whether they were broad or, narrow; 
and then he esked me where was the nearest whi ia. - 

« You can’t sumer eine shan’t see him,” said Duckweed, advancing 

to: ag. 1 a ’ + ae 

‘¢ Pooh, pooh, my dear friend,” cried Bajazet, with blue lips, “ show 
the major in. Stop: Duckweed, are any of the carpenters at work ?” 

“« Six of em,” said Duckweed. : 

“1 want to speak to them about the setting of that-scene—the—the— 
what d’ye call it? Let the men be—all of ‘°em—mind, all—at my door, 
and I'll see them when the major’s gone; but they must wait—mind, 
wait—till he’s gone. When you have given them their orders, you can 
show the major in.”’ . 

Duck quitted the room, and Gag took his chair, having, by @ 
most minute inspection, assured himself that the poker was in its proper 
place. Footsteps were speedily heard in the passage, and Gag again 


cast a glance at the poker. 
The door was opened, and Duckweed ushered in Major Swallowfire, 


of the Poyaisian engineers; a gentleman standing six feet two in his 
stockings—if such things were ever worn in his force—with eyes look- 
ing left and right, and moustachios, bushy and fiery as foxes’ tails. He 
had, doubtless, been very severely wounded, for he carried a whole 
sheet of the best court plaster on his left cheek. 

“ Have I the honour, sir, of addressing Mr. Bajazet Gag?” asked the 
major. 
i My name is Gag, sir,” answered Bajazet, with a flurried smile, 
«* Excuse me a moment, major, business—Mr. Duckweed, did you 
speak to those rascally carpenters ?” 

‘‘Oh yes, sir; they will attend to your orders,” answered Duckweed, 
with peculiar significance, 

‘¢ Now, sir,” said Gag, with a more assured face. 

‘“‘T am the friend of Mr. Beaumont Fletcher Pettichaps,” said the 
major, ‘‘ and have the honour of bearing to you this letter.” 

Mr. Gag took the letter, and though, from an unsteadiness of thumb 
and finger, he was sometime breaking the seal, he at length perfected 


that operation. 
The letter contained the following words : 


“ Sir, 

‘‘ The bearer of this is my friend, Major Swallowfire, of the Poyaisian 
engineers. In his hands I have placed my wounded honour. ‘ The 
Prince of Whales,’ alias ‘ The Prince of Greenland,’ must be in- 
stantly returned to me with certain retractions, or my friend the major 
will make such arrangements with your friend, as may lead to a more 


definite settlement. 


‘¢]T remain 
“ Your humble servant, 
‘¢ Beaumont FLETCHER PeTrTicHaPs.” 
‘“‘To Bajazet Gag, Esq. 
&ec. &c. &c.” 


‘< Yes, yes, I perceive,” said Mr. Gag, having conned the epistle. 
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“Name your friend,” cried the major, with military precision. 
“My dear my cried Gag, “ have the ee veneration for 


Mr. Pettichaps ; but he is a little warm—a little. hasty. ¢Such infirmit 
is, perhaps, ever allied to that divine fire which irradiates the heart 
brain of genius,—a fire epossemied in. so, high a. degree, by, your ines- 
timable poetic friend. He is a man, sir, of vast, stupendous imagina- 
tion—”’ ‘- . ; 

““« The Prince of Whales,’ alias ‘ The Prince of Greenland,’ and 
an apology,” said the major, *‘ or—” ae " 

‘« My dear major, this has all been a mistake arising from the poetic 
temperament of Mr. Pettichaps, and, perhaps, something from my own 
professional irritability, Since I have read the letter, | now recollect 
the whole circumstance. Mr. Duckweed,” and Gag turned to his man 
of business, ‘‘ will you oblige me by going into my dressing-room—and 
on the third row, the second pigeon-hole from the left, you will find Mr. 
Pettichaps’ manuscript, ‘ The Prince of Whales, and * The Prince of 
Greenland,’—for it may have both titles somewhere. You can’t mis- 
take it—a manuscript in a yellow cover, tied round with a rather sotled 
blue satin ribbon.” 

Duckweed departed for the dressing-room, and Gag turned to the 
Poyaisian engineer, 

** Ha, major! it breaks my-heart to return such a play to such a 
man— a play that I would walk barefoot a hundred miles to see upon 
the stage; but then there’s no taste, no public taste. Oh! here’s the 
manuscript,” added Gag, as Duckweed appeared with the Greenland 
tragedy. ‘* With my best compliments to Mr. Pettichaps,” said Gag, 
presenting the play to the major, who, with unmoved face, put the work 
into his pocket, and then coldly, but sternly observed, 

** And the apology—the written apology, Mr. Gag ?” 

‘* To be sure,” said Gag; ‘*’twill be better to send a few lines with 
” and Gag sat down, and laboured with pen and ink. 

Be og, finished his letter, the major took the liberty of reading it 
aloud. 


it, 


** My dear sir, : 
‘* In returning your tragedy of ‘ The Prince of Greenland’ by Major 
Swallowfire, of the Poyaisian engineers— the tragedy which I now 
perfectly well remember your placing in my hands—” 


‘Oh, then you do remember it now 2?” asked the major. 

“Remember it, sir,” said Gag, ‘as I remember my wedding-day, or 
the birth of my first-born.” 

The major grinned and continued— 


‘¢ Remember your placing inmy hands, I cannot but express my 
most poignant regret that-the public will not justify a manager in the 
production of such a play—a play that I would walk barefoot a hun- 
dred miles to see upon the stage. However, wishing you all the pro~ 
sperity that your transcendent genius so eminently deserves, 

«* T remain, 
** Your admiring servant. 
‘“‘ BajazeT Gas.” 


“*To Beaumont Fletcher Pettichaps, Esq. 
&c, &c. &c, &c. &c. &c. &e, &e, 








wee sufficient,” said Major Swallowfire. “Good * morn ne . 
; Good morning,” said Gag, showid, the major to ie deng, ane 





manager appeared suddenly very wroth. ‘Stand aside you.c 

ters—-what are you doing, idling here? Good morning, a 
the step—a very good morning,” then turning to Duckweed, the. ma- 
nager observed, ‘if it hadn’t been for what I expect. from this new star, 


I'd have burnt powder with that scoundrel Pettichaps.” 


Cuar, IV. 


“‘] BELIEVE, sir,” observed Duckweed, “you were at one time'in 
the army—you once served ?” | 

‘‘ You believe, Mr. Duckweed! Your ignorance is incredible, 
Pray, sir, do you believe in any of the twelve Ceesars ?” 

“1 think, sir, I have before told you, that I have acted in ‘ Julius 
Cesar,’” replied Duckweed. ‘I was, however, about to observe, that 
had the major known you were a veteran—” 

“ Mr. Duckweed, while you are in my employment, you'll do me 
the favour never under any circumstances to repeat that word. Vete- 
ran! It may be a very good passport for Greenwich Hospital, but when 
the public begin to call an actor a veteran, ’tis a certain sign that 
they're sick of him. Twice within these three months have I read 
in the papers, ‘ the veteran Gag.’ I would rather have seen ‘ the pick- 
pocket Gag,’ ” 

‘* No doubt, sir,” said the sympathizing man of business; ‘‘on se- 

_cond thoughts, ’twould have been less unpleasant. But what I meant 


to say, sir, had the major known that you had once served his majesty, 


he might have thought twice ere he brought that letter. He was 
handling a loaded blunderbuss without knowing it.” 

“‘ Why, there was a time when I was in the Billericay Buffs—that 
was when I managed in Essex—there was a time, Slimely, when no 
earthly consequence would have staid this ‘red right arm,’ ” and Gag 
clenched his fist. ‘1’d have shot Pettichaps like a dog. But the 
drudgery of a theatre—I begin to feel it, Duckweed—plays the devil 
with the finer sensibilities of the human breast. Ha! the Billericay 
Buffs was the force. By the way, are you aware that I was at Wa- 
terloo ?” 

«« At Waterloo !” exclaimed Slimely, with a look of fear, as if even 

in 1841 his manager was not wholly out of danger. ‘‘ Were you in- 
deed at Waterloo?” 
. TI was,” replied Gag earnestly, ‘‘ and only four-and-twenty hours 
after the battle. Magnificent scenic effects, I can tell you: though 
~ it-was a dreadful sight to see how shockingly the properties were de- 
stroyed. I was at Waterloo, Mr. Duckweed, and some of these days 
I'll show you a brace of pistols that 1 had the honour of taking from a 
dead Frenchman.” 

«I was always partial to trophies, sir,” said Duckweed, “shall be 
only too happy to see ’em. Pray, sir, were the Billericay Buffs much 
cut up in the action 2?” ' 

“They were not at Waterloo,” replied Gag; “ and, I'can answer 
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for it, much to the unhappiness of every man of the force. Ha! the 
Billericay Buffs were indeed a body! I was cornet, and J'll not tell 
who it was who worked the colours—whose hair it was that floated 

the breeze. I was the bearer of the flag, and many a time did I 
whisk it under the nose of the captain, he—good easy man! little 
dreaming of the silken tress that graced my banner. You have heard 
of my duel in the Billericay Buffs?” | | vee § 

** Never,” answered Duckweed; and we can assure the reader that 
the man of business spoke the truth. 

** Let a cab be called, and on our way to Houndsditch—for [ feel 
it, Joanna Southcote’s little son will be an enormous hit—on our way 
there—what now ?” 

Bob the servant had again entered the room. ‘‘ Mr. Prosely, sir,” 
said Bob. 

“« Mr, Prosely,” exclaimed Bajazet ; and at the same moment Duck- 
weed—faithful creature—with a great crash, knocked over a couple 
of chairs. 

And wherefore? He, at the instant of the manager’s anathema, 
caught the towering form of Prosely immediately behind Bob, and 
strove to drown the dangerous word; for Mr. Prosely, though a won- 
derfully bad actor, was not a man to be [quietly put down by his em- 


ar’ had 
ere ran a legend that, in the course of his professional life, 
Prosely had, for some slight incivility, kicked the os sacrum of one 
manager, and to the astonishment of a second—who had merely called 
the actor a liar—knocked him with one blow from his own stage into his 
own orchestra beneath, wedging she functionary in his own big drum. 
It was generally believed that Mr. Bajazet Gag was aware of the in- 
cident, for at rehearsals, though he would occasionally throw a shower 
of oaths upon some of the small people, he showed a cold, enforced 
respect to Mr. Prosely. 

“I trust, sir, I don’t interrupt you—but there must be a mistake 
- in this,” said Prosely, casting something like a sheet of note-paper on 
the table. 

“« No mistake at all, Mr. Prosely,” said Bajazet. 

Prosely smiled. 

- rey | to understand, sir, that you refuse this—that you throw up 


this part ?” 


Perhaps in the whole range of human action—in all the incidents 
that make up the sum of active life, there is no circumstance more 
worthy of the consideration of the philosopher, than the manner in 
which, to use a familiar phrase, an actor throws up his part. Certain it 
is, no two men perform that very delicate and most disagreeable duty 
to themselves, alike. 

A new play is read; being written under peculiar circumstances, 
namely, to show the extraordinary genius of an actor, the play, of 
course, contains only one part. That is to be a very monster of moral 
beauty—the soul of the play—the oracle through which the author 
preaches his hard-bound philosophy, or after much perspiration tries to 
make for it cutting sardonic jokes. The play is read. To a most 
profound religious silence—save and except the hard breathing of the 
one friend of the actor and the author, the friend being all through ex- 








cited to the most intense and restless pitch of admiration by the 
ner in which his friend the actor ‘the soul-fraught 
profound speculations on human. life, the humour that 
that flashes, the innumerable beauties of his friend, the pheonix 
—to a most solemn silence the piece concludes. The hero 
play—in fact, the adi of the new play—walks majestically off; 
rest of the company rise stiffly and gloomily, as though for two 
they had been sitting motionless in wet clothes, The parts are handed 
round. We can see it at a glance; eight parts will be refused... 

First, juvenile tragedy casts a supercilious eye at the leaves, then 
advancing towards the green-room table witha Yi ht, sarcastic laugh, 
throws up the part. 

‘‘ Certainly not,” says juvenile tragedy, and with a new access of 
consequence leaves the room. ; 

Now follows the principal old man. 

With the calmest, yet most inexorable determination, the principal 
old man observes to the prompter, 

** You will give my compliments to Mr. Gag, and tell him that this 
Me impossible—quite—quite—impossible,” and first ord man throws up 
8 part. . | 

The second old man in a voice somewhat softened by emotion, by a 
sense of unexpected injury, meekly observes, 

‘¢ Heaven knows, I never refuse anything—never—but, really this 
is too much,” and with an evident internal struggle, second old man 
throws up his part. 

‘‘ Not a line in it—not the ghost of a line,” says eccentric comedy, 
and throws up his part. 


J 
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‘No power on earth should force me—no, I’d perish first,” - | 
y 


second low comedy, and with this heroic avowal, second low com 
throws up his part. 

First comedy lady, with flashing eyes and reddening cheeks, tosses 
the part upon the table, and swims from the room. First comedy lady 
has thrown up her part. 

The walking lady approaches the table. She stops short, makes 
a slight inclination of the body, and leavesthe room. She has thought 
twice. Her husband shall throw up her part. 

First old woman, taking her interest in her own hands, observes, 
‘Very sorry, but must,” and throws up the part for herself. 

Well, here is a dilemma! Eight parts refused! The play of course 
cannot be produced—the actors are inexorable. Be not so uncha- 
ritable, reader ; with a Christianlike forgetfulness of the insult offered 
to them, they are in two days time rehearsing merrily enough, but then 
each and all have been induced to receive back the offending part 
_ solely for the interests of the theatre, and then the manager appealed 

so to their loyalty and their feelings ! 


To return to Mr. Prosely. 

He threw up his part, threw it up, as was his wont, smilingly. 

‘¢ You will not play this part, Mr. Prosely ?”’ asked Gag. 

Again Prosely smiled. 

*« You will not ?” 

‘¢] have been an actor, sir, twenty years,” said Prosely, with gentle- 
manlike placidity, ‘‘and I conceive the mere offer of such a part to 
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trench very near upon an insult, I have had my sufferings—have made 
my sacrifices for the profession.” ' 

** Sufferings, sacrifices!” echoed Bajazet ; ‘‘ have we not all suffered, 
sacrificed ! t have I not in early life, endured: for the divine art. 
Tell me this, sir—when in the country, when the hope of playing in 
some such glorious temple as mine has hallowed your dreams—did 
you ever, sir, for two continuous, months, sit upon brown paper?” . 

“Sit upon brown paper, sir!” cried Prosely; “I may, but I don’t 
recollect.’ a: 

‘You would recollect, sir, could you divine my meaning. Perhaps, 
in ee early rustic career, you had a constant friend in some confiding 
tailor? No; nor I, sir. Talk of sacrifices, talk of upholding the 
dignity of the profession—the world knew it not—to no breathing man 
have i as yet confided the story. But, sir, what will you say of an 
ardent, enthusiastic, susceptible young actor—of one who, with an 
occasional game at cribbage, lived solely in the contemplation and ad- 
vancement of the glories of his art—of one who, without a shilling in his 
pocket, had Shakspeare in his soul—of one whose apple-green coat faded 
daily into russet—of one whose whole wardrobe fluttered on his back— 
of one, who having furtively obtained a needle and a thread, in the deep 
solitude of night,” and here Gag] never acted with greater energy, 
“¢ when all the world was hushed, and nought but the owl hooted from 
the battlement—” 

‘* Was it a garrisoned town ?” asked Duckweed. 

*¢ Jackass !” vociferated the manager at his man, and his man meekly 
shook his ears, whilst the reprover continued what promised to be a 
very thrilling narrative: ‘And naught but the owl hooted from the 
battlements; what would you say of that enthusiastic, sanguine youth, 
who for the glory of his art, for the dignity of his profession, should in 
solitude and silence, sustained by his continuing hope, his undying 
faith in great reward, consent with his own hands to newly seat his 
worn—his sole-remaining pantaloons? And with what, sir, ay, with 
what? Why, sir, cloth was not to be purchased—was an unattain- 
able luxury,—to what, then, was the youth reduced to heal the rent 
which time had made, and which an east wind sometimes rendered in- 
supportable? Why, sir, to paper ; yes, sir, to brown paper.” 

‘ va —" paper—mend your pantaloons with brown paper!” cried 
rosely, 

*‘ Brown paper!” exclaimed Slimely Duckweed, with a slight spasm 
of emotion, and he passed his handkerchief across his eyes to wipe . 
what might possibly have been a rising tear. 

‘* Brown paper !’’ repeated the manager, * and, let me tell you, very 
bad brown paper too; but it lasted till my benefit.” 

** What privation! it must have been dreadful!” cried Duckweed. 
** What a martyrdom !” 

“You may call it martyrdom,” observed Gag, “ for the first week I 
used to crackle as I sat,. And now, Mr. Prosely, you have heard what 
was never before divulged to mortal ears: you know my early sufferings 
—you know what! am now. The brown paper—it has been one of 
the lesser glories of my life to set the fashion—I have improved into 
black velvet. You know what I have endured, ard I ask you, after my 
tale, can you as an actor, a gentleman, nay, sir, for I will put it home 
to you, as a man, can you refuse that part in the new afterpiece ?” 








“Ha !”” exclaimed Duckweed, ‘and taking up the sheet of paper he 
held it within an inch of Prosely’s fingers, 2 alia 

Now if there were any connexion between the dear and tender. wants 
of Gag’s early professional life, with his ingenious mode of relieving 
them, and the refusal of a bad part by one of Mr. Manager Gag’ 


company, that connexion must certainly be so remote that, in our: 


opinion, an ordinary mind would fail to recognise it, _ Possibly. Mr. 
Prosely’s was not an ordinary mind, for with considerable alacrity he 
took the proffered part from Duckweed, and observing with sudden cor- 
diality, “‘ That he would try and make the most of it,” quitted the room. 


As the actor disappeared, Slimely Duckweed looked with sympa-. 


thising eyes upon the manager. . 

‘ Brown paper!” he cried. ‘What have you endured for the pro- 
fession! How it ought to idolize you!” 

: For ourselves, we think the sympathy of the manager’s-man did the 
highest honour to his excited feelings ; but what will our readers say of 
thé manager when we assure them that he threw himself back in the 
chair, and roaring with laughter, cried, “‘ Brown paper! Why, Slimely, 
you’re not such a fool as to believe it !” 

Ingenious, imaginative Mr. Gag! 

‘«« But now the cab,” cried the manager, ‘‘ now for Houndsditch.” 

Another delay ; for Doctor Lavender entered as the manager spoke, 

The doctor, in’ virtue of his benevolent office, was free of the 
theatre. With a passionate taste for the drama, ‘a great private regard 
for—as he has been known to say—one of its brightest ornaments, that 
ornament happily casting its lustre on the stage of Bajazet—with a hu- 
mane attention to the catarrhs, indigestions, head-aches, sudden colds, 
real and apocryphal, of all the company—Doctor Lavender was con- 
stant in his attendance at rehearsals in the morning, and in the green- 
room at night. He smacked more of the man of fashion than of the 
philosopher of the hospital, and prescribed for the twin sisters of the 
drama with a politeness, a deference, worthy of their exalted natures. 
He had, with the women, two of the best recommendations for a doctor 
—a soft, white hand, and a soft, low mode of speech. He made physic 
really a pleasantry. He would prescribe rhubarb as though it were 
manna—insinuate a black draught as it were nectar of the gods. 

‘‘ Well, doctor, how is your patient—how is Miss Statira to-day ? 
She can play of course on Monday?” asked Bajazet. 

‘‘ Impossible; not for a week,” answered Lavender. ‘* My reputa- 
tion on the fact. But Miss Philomel is better, she can sing to-morrow. 
The public ought to be much obliged to me; very serious attack in- 
deed, I haven’t left her the whole night.” 

_ Such was the devotion of Dr. Lavender to the daughters of song ; 
such was his delight in the words of Crashaw, to 


“ Feel music’s pulse in all her arteries.” 


=" «¢ But what's to be done?” cried Gag, “If Miss Statira can’t play, 
what can possibly be done? But it’s all smoke—she was well enough 
to go and eat white-bait at Blackwall, and—” 

* A very different thing, sir, to enjoy the pure air, and feel the 
influence of a beautiful scene, from exciting herself in the impure atmos- 


phere of your theatre—” 
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- Impure, Doctor Lavender!” cried the manager in a@ very loud voice. 
‘¢ Impure !” murmured erate Gaeviaataienid ca physical 
“Tams in sically, Mr. ;u me,4ir, ” 

She can’t sien ; al oe the public must be satisfied, for I shall 

the lady a certificate. However; that’s not my present affair. 
've something that will make the fortune of the theatre,” said Lavender. 

“ My dear doctor,” cied Bajazet, “live a thousand years and you 
couldn’t pick a better moment.” - 

“¢ You've heard of Professor Crinkum—great man! wonderful mathe- 
matician! Well, he shot himself last night. I just met my friend 
Tourniquet coming from him.” 

“ Well,—yes,” said Gag, not clearly yan rey re how a dead 
professor of mathematics—for so he deemed him—were to advance a 
manager’s sublunary interests. 

- “ He’s not dead, though the ball has shattered his jaw, he'll be all 

ight in a month.” . 

*‘ Delighted to hear it, for the sake of science,” said Gag, freezingly. 
«¢ What induced him to attempt the—the—(is the call made out for to- 
morrow, Slimely)? very well—the dreadful act 2” 

‘s ony Mo 1 gee ambition,” answered Lavender, “You 
haven’t heard of the dog that plays at dominos ?”’ 

‘* Gracious Heavens! no,” exclaimed the manager, his eyes glistening. 

‘‘ Why, it’s a secret as yet, but "twill soon be out, a secret known 
only to a certain society. There’s a man—a poor man, too—not 
a hundred yards from your theatre, who has taught a dog, or rather 
the dog was pupped with a genius for it, to play at dominos.” 

“ What! likea christian ?”’ cried the amazed Duckweed. 

“¢ Or a mahometan either,” answered the doctor. “ Well the owner of 
the dog challenged a certain Society to play his dog at dominos. The 
society met, and after due consideration—for its fame was not to be 
lightly perilled—deputed Dr. Crinkum to meet the poodle. The match 
came off last night.” 

“ And who beat?” cried the almost breathless Bajazet. 

“The dog. The professor had six dominoes in hand when the dog 
was out. The result might have been tragic. The professor feeling that 
his reputation with all Europe was gone, took a hackney-coach, drove 
home, locked himself in his room, and aimed a pistol at his head : being 
a bad shot, he only shattered his lower jaw. Now,” continued the 
doctor, ‘‘ couldn’t something be done with that dog ?” 

“Something! Everything!” cried the manager. ‘ Have you the 
poodle's address ?” 

“ Here it is,” said Lavender, presenting a catd to Gag. ‘I got it 
out of Tourniquet, and—and—” 

** A thousand thanks!” exclaimed Bajazet. Excuse me, dear doc- 
tor, only’ a moment. Duckweed!” And in an instant Gag and his 
man of business were whispering in a corner. Another five minutes, 
and ent with an importance of manner which the reader may 
frequently have marked in those distinguished individuals who, in their 


own belief, have the eyes of all Europe upon them, hastened swelling 
from the apartment. “And now, my dear Lavender, you can do the 
theatre a mighty service—you can materially assist me. 

“What do you want,—another certificate ? ‘Well, choose your com- 











plaint: you shall have anything you like, from. hoarseness to. black 
: — 


jaundice,” . ‘tong | 

Accommodating Dr, Lavender! | in See ba 

«« You say the man who owns the le is poor. . Well, that’s 
as it should be. Duckweed will no doubt secure the poodle upon 
my own terms, but to make the thing complete I must have the pro- 
fessor too,” urged Gag. ™ 

“What! Professor Crinkum? I’m afraid quite. innpossible,” said 
the doctor. | 

‘‘Don’t say impossible,” said Gag, softening; “ it’s'a word. that 
breaks a manager’s heart. What’s the doctor’s constitution ?” | 

‘* Very. good,—exeellent! Second only to the British constitution,” 
said the jocose Lavender, 

‘* Weil then, don’t you think if you can get Tourniquet to consent to 
a speedy cure, that the professor might be patched up in the course of 
a fortnight. Say a fortnight,” cried Gag. 

‘Perhaps he might. Well, what then?” asked Lavender, 

“Then, my dear Lavender, I can give the professor and the dog 
between the two pieces! If a month passed over, I’ve something here, 
and Gag placed the end of his forefinger to his forehead, “ that 
wouldn’t let the thing fit so well into the bill. Besides the matter might 
be stale in a month—some other dog might come up—you are never 
safe, you know, and—” 

‘“‘ But the professor—I much fear it, will hardly be brought to appear 
upon the stage. Everybody, my dear Mr. Gag, is not so liberal as a 
certain professional man of our acquaintance—folks have their preju- 
dices against the drama: the professor, though a stupendous mathema- 
tician, is, I fear, a little narrow-minded.” 

‘‘ Prick his vanity, and we shall be sure to have him,” cried the ma- 
nager. 

te But how?” asked the Doctor. 

‘‘ How? Nothing more easy. I'll get a paragraph into the Spittoon, 
in which it shall be insinuated that although the dog won the game, he 


was nevertheless most shamefully intimidated before the ee 
blic, where 


Crinckum. That if the match could only be played in pe 
base influences could disadvantageously operate upon the genius of the 
dog, the professor would be beat in half the time. What think you, 
eh? I hope I know something of human nature, doctor; that must 
make the professor wince, must draw him out.” 

‘It might,” said Lavender. 

‘‘T say it must. And when do you think you could bolster him up to 
appear? We don’t care about a complete cure. Indeed, I had rather 
not. There would be an interest, a pathos in the matter if the professor 
appeared with his bandages. Again, if he should beat the poodle— 
and for myself I have no doubt of the result—only mark what a grand 
moral may be drawn from the triumph.” 

‘‘ A moral from dominos? How?” asked the doctor. 

‘‘ A great moral instruction, as thus. The criminal attempt by the 
professor upon his own life will be shewn to a reflecting and susceptible 
public in a still deeper dye—its folly will be the niore illus- 
trated—if the professor should beat the poodle : the very poodle whose 
temporary success drove the professor to despair. The moral of the 
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thing speaks loudly as a trumpet : if you lose at dominos to-day, never 
shoot yourself—but play again to-morrow, What's life, doctor, but a 
game of dominos?” asked the philosophic managef.. 

“ Very true ; but if the professor should fail to recognise. that truth, 
— if he should obdurately refuse to _" nw 4 

‘]'ll trump him,” exclaimed Bajazet, ‘‘ somebody shall appear. for 
him. Yes, there shall be a Professor Crinkum (I’ve a new actor un- 
known to the town, for the second old man, who'll do it capitally)}— 
there shall be the professor; and if his reputation be a little in the 
shadow at present, it shall be wholly eclipsed at the end of the first 
week, for I'll take care that the oe e shail give him six and beat him, 
and I'll publish on a fiy-leaf of the bill of the day the whole of the 
game of the last night. Now Tourniquet’s your friend ; will you oblige 
me and eotl him as much, that he may instantly communicate with his 

tient ?” 
arr Perhaps we had better wait a little—the professor is hardly in a 
condition to—” 

** The very best condition, depend upon it,” interrupted Gag. ‘‘ The 
human mind, sir, when assailed by a sudden calamity—I know myown 
feelings when my first benefit failed—is softened, dulcified, made more 
charitable to the necessities of others: you have only to dwell on our 
late run of bad business, and the professor must consent. If not—if 
he refuse, why the dog, thejtalented poodle, shall not be sacrificed. No. 
He shall play his game with a professor of my own—play it with a gold 
medal dangling from his neck, the magnificent gift of the Jockey Club. 
Now, asa test of you friendship—we shall be able to do without Miss 
Sues until she is quite convalescent—will you-see the professor’s sur- 
geon ?” 

‘*¢ You know I'd do anything for the theatre—I’ll make the offer, but 
upon my soul I have little hope—very little hope-—the professor’s an 
odd man, and—” 

‘* All the better; we’ve the greater chance with him. I'll wait for 

ou till you return; I will, indeed,” declared Gag, taking Lavender’s 
_hat, and clapping it upon the doctor's head. ‘‘ There I know it’s but 
~ @ step—you'll not be long—good bye, make haste; and without per- 
mitting the doctor to make the least remonstrance, Gag with jocular 
violence pushed him from the room. ‘* Till we can get all things pre- 
pared for Shiloh, the poodle will stop the gap. Yes, nothing could be 
better—nothing,” and Gag paced the room anticipating the triumphant 
attraction of canine genius. ‘‘ Humph!” cried the manager pausing, 
“no time’s to be lost—till Duckweed returns, I may as well try.my 
hand at the bill,” and with praiseworthy promptitude Gag seated him- 
self at the table, and began to ponder on the document. ‘‘ Let me 
see, what shall be the dog’s name? But first for a good striking line, 
‘ The Poodle und the Professor ; or, the Dog of Dominos!’ That 
will do. Now for a heading to the bill—for a good, philosophically 
obscure paragraph.” And for some minutes Gag beat his brains for 
sentences that should be ‘‘ dark with excess of light,” that should per- 
plex, not inform the public mind, ‘I have it,” and Gag plied his 
quill. “* ‘ Buffon has observed,’—If not, he might,” added the manager, 
‘* * Buffon has observed, that the dog—the wild dog—the dog in a state 
of nature, has no bark: that nearly all his accomplishments he owes 
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— sendin ober man—in a word, at Lady Louisa’s., 
ears har n a Carriage-window, is by no means, the 
dog ‘of the Gta ’cacstara's word,” ¢ the 
‘¢« To what portion of human society the dog Marc Antony,’ for 
shall be the poodle’s name— is ‘indebted for his superhuman talent at 
dominos, it is here needless to inquire ; facts speak for themselves. The 
dog has won garlands of laurel in every city throughout the contin 
having had the ‘honour of playing before his holiness the Pope, # 
Emperor of Austria, the King of the French, and other imperial 
royal patrons of the fine arts. Mr. Bajazet Gag, ever alive to the res 
fined wants of his best patrons, the public, has entered into an engage. 
ment which secures the services of Marc Antony for a limited num 

of nights, when he will play at dominos with a distinguished professor 
of mathematics, who will in his own person exhibit the foolish and no 
Jess destructive effects of despair under temporary defeat. On this 
theme, Mr. Bajazet Gag feels that he might dwell at considerable 
jength; but a delicacy towards the professor himself, who had in the 
most handsome manner quitted the hands of his surgeon for six nights 
only, prevents a more particular acknowledgment of his kindness. Mr, 
Bajazet Gag will take it upon himself to state that the extraordinary 
amount of judgment, the wonderful powers of calculation evinced by 
the dog Marc Antony, afford to the philosophic mind a most interesting 
inquiry, namely, whether the whole animal creation is not about to be 
quickened by an increasing degree of intelligence approaching that de- 





gree of perfectibility which—which—’ Stop, I’m getting a little out of 


my depth here,” and Bajazet, with his eye upon ‘* perfectibility,’”” 
sat biting the end of his pen, ‘‘ Never mind, we'll end with—” 

At this moment Slimely Duckweed entered the room. His face was 
flushed—he flung his hat with desperate energy upon the table— 
scrambled his fingers among his hair—threw himself upon the sofa, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Infamous!” 

‘*What’s the matter? The dog isn’t dead?” cried the anxious 


manager. 
“‘ Dead! No, sir; he’s alive and wagging; but his master”—gasped 
Duckweed. 
*« What of him? Doesn’t he jump attheoffer. At my theatre—the 


most splendid—” 
<< J’Il tell you, sir, if I can command my temper. I saw the miscreant 
—saw the dog—” 

‘¢ Well, go on,” cried oe a 

** J offered terms—princely terms; the fellow acceded, and I called 
for pen, ink, and paper, that I might write out the engagement—” 

¢ Very proper. Well?” 

‘: Whilst thus employed, making the agreement as strong as possible 
—hooping it all round, as I may say, with iron, the vagabond dog-pro- 
prietor was called out, In ten minutes he returned, and I read the 
document to him for his name or mark. Well, sir, you would think 
that the dog was yours ?” 

“Certainly,” cried Gag. 

«¢ Then, sir, grieve to say it—the dog is gone !” 

“Gone?” exclaimed Mr. Bajazet Gag. 

‘¢ Gone!” echoed his man of business. : 
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THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST IN SOUTH WALES. 
BY ORNITHER.. | ae e ee 


TugRe are moments when the mind, sated with one class of delights, 
transfers its affections to another, and longs impatiently in its.“ prison- 
house” for the desired change. Thus it was with me. , Lhad passed 
the spring and early summer in town: its pleasures, manifold and in- 
tellectual as they are, had palled upon me, The soul-entrancing opera, 
the Hanover-square soirées, the National Gallery, even those astonish- 
ing remains of perfected art—the Elgin marbles, pregnant as they are 
with interest and beauty, by frequent fruition had lost their charms, 
and failed to move as they moved at first. No doubt this result was 
hastened by the season. Thick-coming dreams of the pastoral, holy 
remembrances of its sinless and vivid joys, with a burning desire to ex- 
change the brick-built, artificial, pos eaenaeal town, for the green 
solitudes of the country, entirely possessed me. 

My determination was quickly formed: an old Oxford knapsack 
(close-fitting, ever-ready companion through many a delightful excur- 
sion), carefully furbished up, and some necessary preparations made, I 
mayne eagerly upon a westward coach, bid a temporary adieu to town, 
and in four-and-twenty hours found myself on the romantic banks of 
the salmon-shoaled Usk, amid the purple, heath-clad hills of Wales 
-——that rugged nursing-mother of the hardy, heroic Silures / 

Here at M C , in the neighbourhood of Brecon,* under the 
hospitable roof of an indulgent and valued friend, I sojourned in full 
happiness during several weeks; in fact, until the calls of time ren- 
dered it desirable I should proceed on the tour I had proposed myself. 
The shooting-season was, however, nigh at hand; nor was I permitted 
to depart without partaking of its pleasures. I therefore trained my- 
self for a sport, the love of which has with me throughout life amounted 
to a passion, and at the same time gratified my taste for the rural 
and picturesque, by discursive wanderings along the stony banks of 
the Usk, or the verdant shores of that splendid lake, Llangorse; by 
long excursions to the lofty summits of the Alt, the Van, and other 
mountains, to the noble waterfalls which thunder through their natural 
passes, or the numerous sepulchral monuments of the ancient British 
with which that soul-stirring country so plentifully abounds. 

With grouse-shooters, the 11th of August is usually a busy, some- 
times an anxious day. The search for commodious quarters, for 
beaters familiar with the breeding-ground, and favourite haunts of the 


* To the tourist there is no county of South Wales which affords a greater diversity 
of interest than Breconshire. It abounds in scenery at once combining the stern sab- 
limity of cloud-capped mountains, with the less-exciting, but more touching charms 
of exuberant, stream-fed valleys. The Van (a local name for the Breconshire Beacon) is 
the loftiest mountain in South Wales, its elevation being, according ro Bakewell, 2662 
feet ; and from whatever point it may be viewed, forms, with its wiry outline and forked 
peaks, a noble background to the prospect. Llangorse, too, is, we believe, the most 
extensive lake in the southern of, the Principality, and lying embosomed among 
the hills with its wood-feathered island and verdant hamlet-scattered shores, will 
amply repay the trouble of those who may have leisure and inclination to visit it. | 
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game, inquiries into the condition and proportionate numbers of the 
packs, the provision, for your ee >, the examination of shooting appa~ 
fears as to the probable state of weather on the morrow, fully. 

the time. On this occasion, thanks to my comfortable pocitionjaen 
7p. pean ga pe my friend, I had nothing irksome to attend 

Returning from a walk on the evening of this day, I found that a 
servant who had been d to Brecon for a of ammunition 
and my favourite gun (which, according to instructions, had been fors 
warded there by coach), hed jast arrived with them. To see the latter, 
now that it was come, I was absolutely impatient : let me fancy the 
kind reader present at its opening. | 

In yonder shallow, oblong box, resting with its brass-bound corners 
on the hall-table before us, a powerful and deadly engine lies concealed. 
It is harmless enough just now. We open the case, and lo! in trim 
array its exquisitely-finished, and to a sportsman, interesting contents 
present themselves. Here lie, in snug compartments, the crimson-fea- 
thered, highly-burnished stock, the neatly-chased locks, and barrels 
well wrought, and of the finest texture. A few eager seconds elapse, 
and the several parts are joined together, the locks put into play, thei 
clean, independent action and musical chatter for the thousandth time 
admired. I raise the gun quickly to my shoulder, bring it ¢o the cover 
on some object in the window, as I might upon some unhappy bird - 
on the morrow, and then lowering it, exclaim, full of pride in its ex- 
cellence, at the same time giving the compactly-fitting heel-plate a 
smart stroke with my hand, ** All honour to thee, Purday, thou Prince 
of Gun-makers !” 

Some there are to whom the above may appear an absurd exclamas 
tion, a ridiculous or counterfeit rhapsody. Not to such do I address 
it, but more directly to the genuine sportsman—one who, himself ex- 
periencing a delight in the handling and examination of a good gun, 
similar to that of a learned connoisseur in the inspection of a valuable 
antique or fine picture, will not think it extravagant in another. Fa- 
miliar to him, also, is the pleasure resulting from arranging and calling 
over the requisites for shooting, prior to the commencement of the sea- 
son: “ Gun, powder-flask and shot-belt, with their necessary contents ; 
wadding, caps, dog-whip, couples, and whistle; nipple-wrench, sand- 
wich-box, and lastly, the indispensable liquor-case.” These set forth in 
due order, next come the peculiar habiliments in which the valued per- 
son is to be arrayed : and when all is ready, the sense of satisfaction is 
complete. i 

Our dogs had, early in the evening, been forwarded to the neigh- 
bourhood of the shooting-ground, under the care of a hill-shepherd, 
who also served the purpose of a keeper (as in fact all shepherds do on 
these mountains), carrying a deputation in his pocket for the protection 
of his master’s rights. As nothing remained to be done, and wishing 
to be as well fortified as possible against the fatigue of the next day, 
after taking a last look-out upon the night, which was clear and star- 
lit, and promised well for the morrow, I retired to bed. | 

The following morning I arose whilst it was yet dark; and on going 
down, found Green, the best of keepers, already in attendance. Als 
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most immediately afterwards I heard my friend, on his way,to the break- 
fast-parlour, inte te him as follows: | 

‘¢ Well, Green, what sort of weather shall we hdve to“day ?” 

“« Really, sir, it has been so unsettled of late, that it’s hard to de- 
termine.” 

“Which way floats the mist—up.or down the valley? we may partly 
guess by that.” 

«There is ve little mist this morning, sir; and it is so lazy, that 
I scarcely know how to answer you; I think it drives down, if any 
way.” : 

“ I don’t much like that, but we must hope for the best. Is every- 
thing ready, Green ?” 

‘* Allis waiting your pleasure, sir.” 

*¢ Very well; we'll be with you presently.” 

A hasty, but nevertheless substantial breakfast made, we mounted 
our horses to proceed to ‘‘ the hills,” from which we were some five 
miles distant. Unlike the huge cavalcades whereof, on similar former 
excursions, I had made a unit,* our party consisted only of my friend 
and self in front; the keeper, with the guns slung across his shoulders, 
riding next; while a servant, mounted upon a kind of huge saddle- 
bags of stiff leather, in which were stowed the provisions, both solid 
and fluid, for the day, brought up the rear. 

Beautiful, indeed, was that morning! The pale light streamed 
diffusively from the east, rapidly quenching, with its superior efful- 
gence, the sidereal fires of Heaven. On the face of the earth a 
universal stillness prevailed, as though Nature were waiting, in mute 
expectancy, the birth of the young day, ere she lift up her myriad- 
tongued voice in one vast hymn of thanksgiving to the Everlasting 
Father ! 

Our course lay through luxuriant meadows to the Usk, here a con- 
siderable stream, which we forded, startling from his night’s fishing- 
post, as I well remember, the crooked, solitary heron; then leaving the 
rich pastures which skirt the river, we began to ascend the successive 

latforms which gradually rise from its banks into towering and ma- 
estic mountains. The scenery through which we now passed was 
ighly picturesque, and characteristic of the season. The cool, fra- 
grant lane, its hedges hoary with night’s ee pen ever-changing 
vistas to the eye. The corn-fields here waved their graceful golden 
treasures to the scarcely perceptible breeze ; further on, the sickle had 
been put forth, and the sheaves stood in orderly array, bowing their 
heads together like so many victims propitiatory to the goddess Ceres, 
for the blessing of a fruitful harvest. Sometimes the road wound 





* In August, 1833, the writer made one of a grousing-party on the Michael Church 
estate, in Herefordshire ;—not then what is called “an open manor,” The sportsmen 
invited, and those who had obtained permission to shoot, actually doubled the number 
of birds known to be on the hills. More guns than birds consequently became the sub- 
ject of many ajoke that day. By dint of incessant labour, and a perfect knowledge 
of the ground, the writer contrived to bag two brace—the greatest number killed by 
one gun, while some failed to kill a single birdgand others never had a shot throughout 
the day. These, for the most part, smoked and drank, or played practical me upon 
each other to beguile the time, and dissipate the chagrin incident upon disappoint- 
ment. 
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through pine-groves, or skirted a stream-watered ravine; anon it 
debouched unexpectedly on some straggling cottages, their chimneys 
spouting forth volumes of curling smoke, white and dense from 
newly-kindled fuel, which showed that their inmates were thus early 
astir. 

Still we continued to ascend, the far blue horizon spreading in wider 
circles around us, the habitations of men becoming less frequent, until 
at length we fairly passed the enclosures, and entered upon a broad 
mountain ranges Here, at a Prerappointied spot, our dogs were in 
waiting; we therefore dismounted, charged our guns, cast off a leash 
of crack pointers, and commenced the beat, 

Indulgent reader! Hath it ever been thy good fortune to enjoy a 
day’s grousing? Verily, whoso hath a soul to relish the grand and ex- 
citing in Nature, will find it no trivial pastime, no common-place oc- 
currence. Leaving restriction and its effects totally uncared for, in the 
first place merely to carry a gun, believe me, is no slight privilege: the 
sense of buoyant self-possession it gives you, the consciousness that by 
its means,extraordinary effects—nay, in the abstract miraculous, are to be 
produced—that the strong bird, exulting in his admirable faculty, as he 
mounts proudly on .the wing, now rapidly increasing his distance, can 
be suddenly arrested in mid career, and subjected to your pleasure— 
these are tacitly felt, and may not lightly be despised. Again, in pur- 
suing this sport the very ground you tread upon is not without its 
beauties, its memories. Wild and barren though they be, the moun- 
tains, with the wavy curvature of their outlines, their dark-blue knolls, 
and torrent-washed hollows, are ever grand and soul-moving. Here 
the plough hath never penetrated. The stubborn glebe, and the 
feathered denizen who inhabits it, alike unsubdued by man, are the same 
now as when two thousand years ago the painted, aboriginal savage 
bounded swiftly over its surface in the chase, or,stalked fiercely and with 
horrid shout in war. The pinnacle-shaped, weather-blanched rocks, 
pointing upwards to the cerulean sky, where, on outstretched pinions, 
glides the forked glead in graceful mazy circles, speak of a still remoter 
date. The free breath of heaven, blowing over the fresh-smelling 
heather, which clothes the hill-tracts with a rich crimson and green- 
bloomed mantle, eddies round your temples, carrying the pure elements 
of health upon its wings. The broad effects, too, of light and shade, 
the deep silence of these vast solitudes, impress the mind with a con- 
stant sense of admiration; and united with the excitement attendant 
upon the pursuit of game, contribute to place grouse-shooting among 
thesmost interesting of field-sports. 

We had advanced about half a mile, when the keeper remarked 
that we were now in the usual feeding-ground of a pack, and might 
calculate upon finding them directly. Nor was he wrong; for shortl 
afterwards, one of our dogs making a range diagonally to the wind, 
turned abruptly from his course, stopped, then drew himself confidently 
up to a splendid point. The keeper raises his hand, gives a slight 
whidtle to attract the attention of the other dogs, and they instantly 
back. We close upon them, and they begin to draw upon the birds ; 
their limbs quivering with excessive delight as they creep warily through 
the heather. This, with occasional halts to enable the dogs to make 
out the running game, continued for some minutes: at length another 
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dead stand is made, and a single grouse gets up quite Close to us. © It 
is my shot. Steadily I keep my eye on it as it recedes to a proper dis- 
tance, then deliberately bring my gun well up to the sight, fire, and 
the bird tumbles lifeless on the ground. ia : 

“There are more birds here,” remarked Green, “for this pack 
ought to contain nine.” : 

It turned out, however, to have been an of set, which had strayed 
from the others, so we made a cast back to the exact spot whence we 
had been diverted. This proved to be judicious; for in a few minutes 
we found the remaining eight birds, which, led by the clamorous old 
cock, rose and left two of their number fluttering on the heather. 

** Mark !” shouts the keeper to the shepherd, who was on an emi- 
nence at some distance. The latter stoops down, shades his eyes with 
his hands, and rising after the lapse of some seconds, informs us that 
he has lodged them exactly, though full half a mile off. 

Upon the peaks of the Van, which had hitherto gleamed brightly 
with the morning sun, we observed about this time some huge dun 
clouds to settle, These soon deepened into black ; and to our vexation, 
the change from fair to foul was most rapid. ‘The sky became entirely 
overcast, the clouds with their flying skirts dropped lower and yet lower 
on the mountains, until at length we found ourselves enveloped in so 
dense a mist that we could scarcely see half gun-shot distance." We 
were hesitating what to do, which Green perceiving, came to us and 
said, 

“ Gentlemen, if I may be allowed to speak, I’d advise you to go 
down to Jenkins’, the shepherd’s, which is the nearest house, for shelter. 
It is hopeless looking for birds on this exposed, smoky bank, and if it 
wasn’t, you couldn’t see to shoot.” 

Acting on this advice, we made signal for our horses, and scarcely 
were we mounted ere it commenced raining tremendously. It was 
none of your genteel, town-bred showers, which give a smart sprink- 
ling, cool the air, lay the dust, and are gone; but a veritable wild 
mountain-storm. Down it came, lashing the black hillside, and 
crushing itself into very smoke with fury. I have never known such 
rain before nor since. We were not merely drenched, but it ran off 
us in streams. Not before its greatest violence had been expended we 
reach a roofed penfold, where we left our drooping dogs and horses to 
proceed some distance down a ravine on foot. Passing a small rivulet 
which flowed through its hollow, we at length arrived at the humble 
but welcome cottage. 

It was seated in a natural recess, well protected from the winds, and, 
from what I could see, consisted of but two rooms: nevertheless here, 
in this remote spot, was every appliance of rustic comfort, and, as it 
would seem, no lack of the means to boot. The shepherd, whom from 
the first I had considered a noble, athletic specimen of the genus 
** Homo,” had a wife worthy of such a husband. They were, indeed, 
a handsome young couple. Their breakfast was waiting on the table, 
and though homely, all was clean and neat. I tasted the hot oatmeal 
cake, a newly-made butter (for the shepherd kept a cow) and relished 


them much ; the tea also, I can assert, was far from despicable. | 
Having divested myself as far as was convenient of my Gripping 
clothes, which the keeper endeavoured to dry before a well-replenis 
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fire, 1 followed the example of 1 Dives, who wnat sees hae 
etn in the generous eaiaifre eof cigars, aortiog eae 
the serene beauty of that morning, and the gloomy change that ha 
occurred, I could not shut out from my mind certain truthful lines from 


a fine sonnet by the immortal bard ; they run thus : 


: 


“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountai with sovereign eye, 
ing with golden face the meadows q 

Gi pale streams with heavenly alchymy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
Wi ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west.” 


We had been weather-bound about two hours, and I was standing 
at the cottage door, looking out upon the drifting rack, and speculating 
in no very enviable mood on the probability of the rain continuing 
through the day, when lo! a flash of lightning seen, followed in- 
stantly by a thunder-crash so loud as to be almost deafening; and the 
reverberations of which, as they leapt from hill to hill, made the very 
ground tremble. 

“‘I am glad of this,” said I, turnmg to my companion, as soon as 
the noise had abated, “ we shall have it fine yet.” 

And so in about half an hour it proved. The rain ceased, the sun 
shone outas brilliantly and more fiercely than before, causing the whole 
face of nature to smile as it were with joy. Hastily I put on my half- 
dried shooting-jacket,—not the pleasantest possible thing, I assure you, 
—and while the keeper was getting the guns in order (for they had 
suffered from the wet), climbed to a neighbouring bank, which I saw 
would command a view of the plains below. 

The atmospheric effects produced by the storm in passing off were 

really magnificent. It held its course towards Talgarth and the Hay, 
passing over Llangorse, whose surface, no longer like sheeted silver, 
which it whilom was, became black as that of the fabled Acheron. 
From the great elevation of the point where I stood, I saw it floating 
onwards foreshortened and almost on a level with me. The huge 
clouds were convolved and restless. To me it seemed a battle of storm- 
spirits; ever they reared their giant heads menacingly aloft, then 
mingling in the fray, darted missive lightnings, and still grappled pros- 
trate, their long black hair streaming to the earth, beating down corn, 
and crushing remorselessly the ripened hopes of the distracted husband- 
man. . ' 
My curiosity in this particular satisfied, I returned to the cottage, 
and with high spirits we once more shaped our course to the mountains. 
The little brook which on our way down we passed dry-shod, had be- 
come in this brief while a raging, turbid torrent; so rapid is the rise of 
these streams. To pass it where we did before, was impracticable; so 
the shepherd led us to a spot higher up, where, by means of a rock pro- 
jecting midway above its surface, we crossed, and taking horse quickly 
regained the shooting-ground. 

The appearance of the mountains after such heavy rain was extremely 
beautiful. The whortle-bushes, pink-blossomed heather, and long 
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silky tufts of cotton-grass, were loaded with water, which refracted in a 


thousand ways the yet sloping sunbeams, and di ed every variety 
al.gtiatnatiotalaun. There aa @ moist pehiadeas the air, at the 
same time very refreshing. 7 ve | tevie 

It had been determined that we should first beat for the pack already 
— and then proceed to a part of the manor termed, par excellence, 
** the moors.” trot 

The keeper, who had just uncoupled two of the best dogs (by the 
way, unlike Nature, they had manifestly mot improved by the swilling) 
exclaimed, as he turned to me, in a seeming ecstacy of pride: 

« There, sir, please to observe the style in which those dogs beat. 
No ground-raking, sir ; they carry their heads well up; and what can 
be more beautiful than the way they quarter their ground to keep the 
advantage of the wind.” 

‘They certainly hunt admirably,” said I. 

While we were yet talking of the dogs, being close upon some lichen- 
bearded rocks, round whose base some straggling fern contrived to 
vegetate, I saw a hare quietly stealing off; another moment, and she 
lay stretched in death. Hares, as I learnt, at this season are scarce 
among the mountains; but when the shelter afforded by the wheat 
and standing grain of the enclosures fails them, are more abundant. 
This and another were all we killed throughout the day. woe 

On the sheltered side of the hill, some distance below where the 
shepherd had marked them, we found the birds. They rose wild, and 
skimming over the heather, soon passed out of sight. 

As a general rule, grouse do not lie so well*as partridge; unlike 
them, too, their rise is seldom simultaneous, but by twos and threes, 
here and there, at various distances, so that frequently when the first- 
moved birds spring too far off, the shooter by not being over-hasty, 
gets rises nearer, and within shot, They are also much given to run, 
and often weary the sportsman’s patience by the astonishing lengths 
they sometimes lead him. When this occurs, the old cock, ‘if he is 
left, is apt to mount on the top of the heather (taking care, however, 
to be at a respectable distance), where he gives a loud premonitory 
cackle; upon which the whole pack rise wild, and leave you to find 
whatever consolation your philosophy may afford, on having been led, 
at the highest pitch of expectation, some half mile or more, through 
heather and peat moss, to be disappointed in the end. 

I do not think the grouse by any means a difficult bird to shoot. 
Compared with that of the partridge, his flight is by no means rapid; 
certainly not, at first, when it is rolling, and somewhat unsteady; but 
it becomes swifter and steadier, as the bird gets ** strong on the wing,” 
at which time he requires a smart blow to disable him. 

We now entered upon “‘ the moors,” which were immense tracts of 
boggy land, intersected in every direction by deep natural dykes ; these 
from their frequency, made our progress slow, and very laborious. The 
birds too, which we found in tolerable abundance, were, owing to the 
rain, so very tickle, that we could not get within anything like a rea- 
sonable distance. 

At noon we lunched, and indulged in an hour’s rest. By this time, 
—so rapid was evaporation under the mid-day sun—the hills had be- 
come as dry as could be wished: we therefure recommenced -beating. 
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Near the brink of one of those shallow tarns, which, with their’ , 
coloured water, abound on moors, our dogs hit upon @ pack, whic 
suffered us to walk right into its centre. Fine sport, as the birds suc- 
cessively rose around us, we had with them. tts 

«They lie well this time,” observed my friend. 

‘* Yes,” rejoined J; ‘* but not so well as I have known them lie.” 

** How so?” inquired he. ‘* We almost trod upon them.” oad 

“‘ True; but I once ‘found grouse sit so close as to be picked up by 
the hand. The circumstances were these: I was shooting. on the 
Black Mountains in company with the Rev. W. H and his 
brother. Our dogs came to a point on a pack we had previously moved 
and thinned. The birds ran for some time; at length a brace rose by 
my side, I fired right and left, and killed both. It was my first suc- 
cessful double-shot, so I have reason to remember it. When I was 
loading, the younger H said in a subdued tone of voice, ‘ There 
is a bird at my feet.’ I looked, and there, on a patch of bare ground 
I saw one squat, with its head thrust into a stunted tuft of heather. 
H pulled off his hat, and coolly covered the bird with it; the 
latter, instead of proving weakly or wounded, as might be supposed, 
was as fine a poult as those just killed, which were of the average size. 
Another bird would have been taken in the same way had I not pur- 
posely flushed it with my foot.” 

The keeper, on being questioned, informed us that his experience 
had furnished many similar instances; some of which he took the op- 
portunity of communicating. 

The grouse last moved were scattered in all directions; and with 
two other packs afforded us much amusement. We flushed a few 
snipes, which breed annually on these mountains ; and my companion 
killed, purely out of curiosity, a specimen of the Ring Ouzel. It 
rose from the heath, and was the first 1 had ever seen. I have, how- 
_ ever, since observed them, in considerable numbers, on the hills near 

Merthyr. 

Weary, and suffering greatly from thirst, we joyfully hailed the little 
nook, where on a carpet of greenest turf, hard by a small, gurgling, 
shaded stream, our cloth was spread for dinner. How luxurious 
was it to spread one’s recumbent limbs at full length on the soft bank ! 
What a glorious sight that glass of cool porter, with its dark, tempting 
body, and head of rich creamy foam! how nectareous its flavour as in 
hot haste we gulped it down! Delicious, too, were the fowls and 
tongue; very savoury the more substantial beefsteak-pie. A few 
glasses of cold punch followed the meal; then came bran y-and-water 
and cigars—which latter brought into exercise the keeper's ingenuity 
to furnish us with the means of lighting them—the requisites for that 
purpose having been forgotten. 

At length my friend, quitting his seat, said, ‘‘Come, let us be 
moving; the birds are now or the feed, and we'll beat the flats above 
Derwent-y-groes, which lie on our way home.” 

‘« Perhaps,” interposed the keeper, ‘‘ you will step a few yards with 
me; I have something I wish to point out to you.” 

Having led us into a hollow on the mountain, without the slightest 
previous intimation of the nature of his purpose, he said, “ Here, on the 
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very spot where I now stand, two winters back, I found a hill-shepherd 
dead in = snow.* 

After the natural expressions of surprise and had passed, I 
gathered quickly the following brief details of operant death. , 

The deceased was a married man, having (if I recollect rightly) a 
small family. News had reached him that his father, who lived on the 
other side of Brecon, was dangerously ill; so he set out to visit him, 
intending to return the following day. Unfortunately at starting he 
had driven his dog back, and directed his wife to shut him up;. other- 
wise, as the instinct of animals in cases of like difficulty, is often supe- 
rior to the boasted faculties of man, this melancholy event’ might not 
have happened. : 

To his surprise he met his father in the town, where he had come for 
medical advice; and finding the latter's illness to be by no means 
alarming, he determined to go back the same day. Instead, however, 
of returning by the regular road, he preferred crossing the mountains . 
(which shortened the journey by some miles), and as he was familiar 
with them from childhood, would no doubt have accomplished it safely, 
had not a stormy night overtaken him, and the accustomed landmarks 
been disguised or obliterated by the snow; owing to which circumstance, 
after long and agonising wanderings, he perished. PE OC 

I had frequently heard that a comatose state supervenes upon exces- 
sive cold, and was anxious to learn as far as possible the appearance 
and pra of the body when found. 

‘* How was the poor man lying?” inquired I. 

** Just as though he was asleep, sir,” was the answer. ‘‘ His head 
lay where I now place my foot, the right arm bent and resting on his 
brow, the left by his side; the one leg a little drawn up, the other in 
the usual posture. His features were much the same as they used to 
be—for I knew him well—excepting that they were colourless, and stiff, 
and cold. I brushed away the snow which lay on his lips and eyes 
unthawed, and though in this there was nothing to be wondered at 
more than the fact of his death, you cannot think how it shocked me, 
it seemed so out of place, and horridly unnatural.” ! 

** Yes, Green,” said I, * in addition to your first simple conviction of 
his death, it forced upon you direct material evidence that animal warmth 
and the quickening spirit had for ever fled—a needless testimony, and 
therefore the more unwelcome.” 

Hastily quitting this place, we devoted an hour Jonger to the sport, 
and then left the hills. The reflection of the evening star danced mirth- 
fully on the bosom of the Usk, as we recrossed it on our return. A 
refreshing cup of tea, followed by music, educed from the harp by 
skilful fingers, agreeably closed the evening. 

How refreshing and grateful to the soul is the memory of such days 
as these, when exercise and health went hand in hand together, and the 
appetite for enjoyment was keen and long continued ! 





* The writer does not pretend to give the keeper’s precise words: but assuredly 
the circumstances then related are, as nearly as memory serves, faithfully adhered to. 
This event must have occurred in the winter of 1834 or 1835. 
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’ MISLAYING AN IDEA; OR A SLY INQUIRY. 


Our friend , whom we must be allowed to introduce under’ the 
name of Ziczac, would be one of the best me Cie in the world 
but for one trifling disqualification : he cannot tell his story. He starts 
with the best intentions, but is so severely afflicted with what we will call 
an associativeness of ideas. the first begetting a second, the secondwa 
i and oa to = veges and the fiftieth, es in the — 

e original idea is mislaid. He purposes to describe to the launch 
of the Trafalgar which he witnenss the other day; but before he has pro- 
ceeded half way through his first sentence, he, by some strange process of 
thinking, is off to the Pyramids, back again to the British Museum, thence 
to a white-bait party at Greenwich, which reminds him of Voltaire, 
Julius Cesar, and the Thames Tunnel, whence he emerges to appear at 
Naples, ‘* Nova Zembla, or the Lord knows where !”” 

We met him the other day near the Duke of York’s column. He 
was alone, walking fast, and laughing aloud. We stopped him and 
said, “‘ Why, Zigzag, you are merry.” 

‘* Merry, my dear fellow!” said he, speaking with considerable vo- 
lubility, ‘merry! \ The most whimsical accident has just occurred to 
me that ever happened to mortal man, though it might have led 
to disagreeable consequences. I went to the Horse-guards to make a 
sly inquiry. There were a good many people about to see the guard 
relieved, though Lord knows it is not much of a sight. Upon that point, 
however, mine is hardly a fair opinion, for I hate sight-seeing. y, 
I was in town on the day of the coronation, and — I had a peer’s 
ticket for one of the best seats in the Abbey, the fees for seeing which 
are, or are soon to be, greatly reduced, as also at the Tower,-—not that I 
think there is much worth seeing there except the armoury, which is far 
inferior to the collection at Malta, of which place ym 0 truly said, 
that to keep possession of it the governor need only to lock the gate and 
put the key into —” 

“« But, Zigzag, you have been to the Horse-guards to make a sly in- 
quiry : go on.” ‘ 

“‘ Ay, a sly inquiry, and sly for a good reason, for it was concerning 
a lady, the wife of a man I never saw, and the last man in the world, 
indeed, whom, under the circumstances, I should have desired to see. I 
had already referred to the army-list, which, though useful as far as it 
goes, as may be said of the Navy-list also, a very profitable publication, 
though as I am told, the most profitable book ever published is a Mrs. 
Somebody’s cookery-book ; not that I think muchfof cookery-books, not 
even Ude’s, though French cookesy is certainly the perfection of the 
art, and you'll not get a better dinner @ la Frangaise any where 
than at the Albion; in saying which I am borne out by the authority of 
Swallowmuns, the celebrated eater, who killed:two of Bleaden’s ive 
turtles by merely admiring them. ‘ Bleaden,’ said he, ‘them ‘ere is 
two uncommon fine turtles of your’n;’ and the poor things knowing 
who he was, and foreseeing the consequence of his praise, died of fright 
—they knew it was all over with we ; and it is a remarkable—” 

‘‘ But, Zigzag, about your inquiry ?” 

“Well, coos going totell you. About six years agol paid my ad- 
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dresses to Lorina Aubrey, the pretty young widow, and fancied they 
were well received. She lived in a ready-furnished house in that most 
dismal of all streets, where every third house sports a hatchment; you 
know what street I mean—” 

** Harley-street, of course. But go on.” 

“One morning I called as usual, and conceive what I must have felt 
when I was told that she had gone away, leaving no clue whatever to her 
whereabout. I searched all’London over ; but London is such‘a place ! 
soenlarged! soimproved! As an instance, look only at thispark. A 
few years ago the enclosed part was a mere cow-field, with a long, 
straight ditch running down the middle of it, the canal so bepraised in 
one of his letters by the Duke of Buckingham—lI mean the poet, 
Sheffield Duke of Diciiagkar, who built old Buckingham Honse, 
which was pulled down to make way for the present palace, where the 
Queen arrived last night from Windsor, ime its." the finest place 
we have to show in all England, a very fine map of which has just 
been published by Mogg. I intend to buy —” 

** But about Lorina ?” 

** Well, as I was about to tell you, I lost sight of her for three years, 
when, one day, whom should I see coming out of Howell and James’s 
with a beautiful French poodle at her side—just such a dog, now, ‘as 
Edwin Landseer would delight to paint, and he has some very fine 
dogs of his own; but the finest dog I ever saw was brought over by 
Harry Seymour from Switzerland, where the Wallis’s are going this 
summer, if summer it may be called, and just such another there was, 
as I find it recorded in the ‘‘ Annual Register,” an excellent book of 
reference which no library should be without; but, really, books do so 
multiply! Why, how many volumes, now, do you think—” 

** Now, pray, pray, my dear Zigzag, get on. You met coming out of 
Howell and James’s—” 

‘* Lorina herself! Well, we both of us looked rather foolish at first, 
and then we both burst out laughing. She said she had always enter- 
tained a great respect for me, and liked me as a friend—the civil way 
in which a woman intimates that she never cared a straw about ae A 
but that, in fact, on the very morning upon which I called in dull, ding 
Harley-street, which I never enter but it gives me a fit of the blue 
devils, which was the title of a very good farce, by poor George Col- 
man, who getting out of a hackney-coach one night, gave the driver a 
shilling. 

‘¢ ¢ This is a bad shilling, sir,’ said Jaryey. 

‘« «Then it’s all right,’ said George, with his inimitable chuckle; “ it’s 
all right: your’s is a bad coach.’ 

** But hackney-coaches have been greatly improved within these few 
years ; and as to cabs, which are an importation from Paris, no longer 
the gay place it was when I—”’ 

** Now, my dear Zigzag,” get back to Lorina. On the very morning, 
when you called in dull, dingy Harley-street—” 

** Lorina Aubrey married Captain O’Grummy, and immediately set 
off with him to Cheltenham, a pleasant place to pass a few weeks at 
in the summer; and if you are fond of a rubber at whist, a thing I don’t 
myself care much about, though when I play I prefer the short game; 
for, considering that our days are numbered, long whist is too long for 
this life, which is of very unequal duration in different professions, for 
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it is computed that while painters—I don’t mean house-painters, who 
when they once get withinside your doors, are not easily got out again, 
as I know to my great inconvenience; for at this moment, in my cham- 
awe in Albany, which were once occupied by no less celebrated a man 

an—” : | 

‘‘] really must pull you up once more. The widow Aubrey married 
Captain O’Grummy and immediately set off with him to Cheltenham. 
What then ?” | 

** That’s the point I was coming to. Soon afterwards she went with 
him to Ceylon, where his regiment was, and there they had remained for 
three years, up to the period when I met her. I requested permission 
to call upon her, but this she would not allow, alleging as her excuse 
the excessive jealousy of the captain, for to repeat her own words, he 
was as jealous as Othello—in my opinion, the finest of Shakspeare’s 
tragedies, though some prefer ‘‘ Macbeth,” as was the case with a poor 
old acquaintance of mine, whom I met near this very spot, shortly 
after the accession of George 1V. I asked him whether he had yet 
had the honour of dining with his Majesty. He rather sharply replied 
that he had not. | 

‘* * How is that?’ said I; ‘you were a frequent guest at Carlton 
House.’ 

‘“** The way of the world, my dear boy,’ said he, ‘ the way of the 
world. His Majesty was then nothing more than Prince Regent; but 
now that he has got a lift he neglects his old friends ’ 

“‘ That was my last meeting with him; for, shortly after, he went to 
Russia ; and the very best book of Russian travels I ever read—” 

‘Stop, stop, stop! Mrs.O’Grummy would not allow you to call 
upon her on account of the jealousy of the captain. What followed ?” 

‘‘ Lost sight of her for another three years; and, to say the truth, 
I thought no more about her than about the Emperor of China, whose 
insolence, duplicity, and bad faith, in the late transactions ought to be 
resented by this country, which though not so flourishing as it might 
be, yet compared with what it was in the reign of Edward III., for in- 
stance, whose Statute of Treasons is to this day considered by lawyers 
as the—” 

‘¢ So then, there is an end of Lorina?” 

‘* Not so: I was going to tell you. Four days ago, as I was going 
along Bruton-street,‘a plain brown chariot drove past me at a rapid pace, 
—and the habit of furious driving seems to be on the increase, the con- 
sequence of which is that the accidents daily occurring, many more than 
are reported in the newspapers, which in conseqaence of the reduction 
of the stamp-duty upon them, are now—” 

*¢ But Lorina, Lorina!” 

‘‘T was coming to that. Well, in that carriage was Lorina, and 
alone! I resolved to find her out. I could not overtake the carriage, 
so I referred to the ‘Court Guide.’ No such a name as O’Grummy in 
it. Looked to the last ‘Army List’—and mark! there is but one 
officer of that name in the service. ; There was my captain sure enough, 
and, luckily for me, with his regiment at Ceylon, the climate of which 
is, according to all accounts, delicious, and it is therefore too bad of 
Mrs. Smatter in her‘ Five Weeks’ Ramble over all parts of the inhabited 
World,’ to assert that the climate—” 
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*¢ Once more, my dear Zigzag, will you—?” 
“True. I resolved to find out my once dear Lorina. The E 
I thought to be the likeliest fespscyet 8 y purpose. But how to inquire 
shpet, 8. lady — grandee fe eae yg . 
ous man—without some danger of compromising I hit upon 
Gs nate, 7s Gnitemegeeek eneiy inltonp ‘Siren to the 

per o 

“« « Pray, sir,’ said I to one of the clerks, the number of whom in all 
the government offices together, is, as I am ‘credibly prepa bead little 
short of—” 

“é y? 

‘** Pray, sir,’ said I,< will you inform me of the present station’ —( At 

moment, a ‘gentleman, the only person in the room besides 
the » pe quitted it) — of the —th regiment ? 

é 46 Ceylon, sir,’ replied he. 

‘* And now for my sly inquiry. I hesitated and said, ‘1—I—have 
received a parcel—that is, a packet of some importance, for Mrs. ~ 
O’Grummy, and—-and—I don’t know—I wish to know how — 
where— ?’ 

‘¢] put my hand into my coat-pocket, as if to indicate that I had 
the imaginary packet with me. 

“* « The luckiest thing in the world, sir,’ said the clerk : * the captain 
is home on leave, and only this morning arrived in town. That was 
he who just left the room. Pray take a seat for two minutes ; in that 
time he will be here again, and you can, if you please, give the packet 
for Mrs. O’Grummy to him ?” 

‘* My dear fellow,” continued Zigzag, “‘only conceive! The man, of 
all others in the world, from whom it was important I should conceal 
my inquiry, to have arrived in England but a few hours before, and be 

resent at the moment of my makingit! Had he remained in the room 
Gat half-a-minute longer, or had I entered it but half-a-minute earlier ! 
The thought of it threw me into a cold perspiration. I need not tell 
you I did not await the captain’s return, but bounced out of the room, 
and flew down the stairs six at a time. Ha! ha! ha! what an es- 
cape !” 

ele was indeed a singular accident, and, as it has turned out, a 

whimsical one.” 

Reaper.—And true ? 
Narrator.—In the main point. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE SPAS OF ENGLAND 


Tue curative influence of mineral waters has of late become a 
subject of general investigation, and confidence in their medicativé 
qualities has so much increased, that the sick, the halt, and the blind, 
flock to them in crowds. But hitherto it has not been, as in the last 
century, when Bath and Tunbridge Wells were the head quarters of 
fashionable invalids, our own mineral springs sufficed for their ailments, 
The English Spas appear to have been so completely forgotten, that 
their very names seemed to have passed into oblivion. Every 
who was ill, or fancied himself so, having the means of travel at his 
command, must needs leave his home with all possible expedi- 
tion, and seek some out-of-the-way place with some unpronounceable 
name, wherein to quaff a course of spa-waters of the proper fashionable 
nastiness. Then nothing was saibod. of, nothing written about of any 
interest to the rich patient, but “‘the Brunnens;” and as this name 
grew more and more the rage, travelling carriages and steam-boats grew 
more in request, until the German spas became crowded with English 
invalids of all conditions and complexions. Here they drank the wa- 
ters with the avidity of confirmed teetotallers, and lavished their money 
with the indifference of thoughtless prodigals, returning home at last— 
in a few cases, perhaps—minus their real or imaginary complaints, 
ane in most, minus a much heavier affair in the shape of British 
gold, 

To this very prevalent hydrophobia, Dr. Granville contributed in no 
small measure by the publication of his clever work, ‘‘ The Spas of 
Germany,” wherein so attractive a picture was conveyed of the popular 
remedy as administered at several German towns and villages, that 
such as had held back in doubt, rushed eagerly to obtain the promised 
advantages, and such as had already drank the waters pretty freely, 
swallowed such huge draughts as astonished even the most euthusiastic 
of the native physicians, by whom the spa was recommended. Having 
pretty well succeeded in making water-butts of so many English sto- 
machs, Dr. Granville, in a happy hour, bethought him of the mineral 
springs of England, and with the legend of King Bladud to afford him 
confidence, gave them all a careful and scientific investigation. The 
result is a work of a most useful and interesting character in which, with 
a few unimportant exceptions, it is clearly demonstrated that those 
celebrated foreign Brunnens are excelled in their curative character by 
a very great variety of waters to be met with in England. 

The first division of « The Spas of England,” containing the mineral 
waters found in the northern counties, was published a short time since, 
and obtained immediate attention from every person interested in the 
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subject of the work, Dr. Granville so admirably combined the utile 
with the dulce in that volume, that few readers could be indifferent to 
its attractions, regarded either as a book of instruction’ or amuse- 

In the volumes now before us, containing the Midland and Southern 
nit with the principal sea-bathing places, the author has completed 
his laborious in the most satisfactory mantier, whether we regard the 
clearness and comprehensiveness of the details, or the lively and entertain- 
ing sketches of places and persons with which ‘they ‘ar Pees 08% 
There has been so much that was empirical in the employment of mine- 
ral waters as a means of cure, that a proper inquiry into their efficacy 
was very much required. This Dr. Granville has undertaken, and his 
experience of their effects, and personal observation’ of them at home 
and abroad, were advantages which no other meniber of his profession 
enjoyed to the same extent. He is not satisfied with noting their re- 
sults on others, He adds a minute examination of their operation. 
on himself, and in every case produces the most careful chemical 
analysis that can be procured. In the course of his travels in England, 
he has had the good fortune to discover one or two springs of peculiar 
character, the curative influence of which he mentions in the highest 
terms; and he describes so fully the qualities of wells and watering- 
places that ever had any repute, that it is impossible for a patient re- 
quiring such a remedy to be at a loss which to select. 

Beginning his present volumes with a seasonable dissertation on sea- 
bathing, the author proceeds to describe the features of a watering- 
cow near Liverpool, now rising into repute under the title of New 

righton. Crosby Waterloo next obtains his attention; and after- 
wards the better known Buxton and Matlock. The Monkswell chaly- 
beate, the Woodhall Spa, the Willoughby new baths, and the’'Tenbury 
water are then brought under review, which in. their turn make way 
for Leamington, Malvern, Stratford-on-Avon, and Cheltenham—all of 
which are contained in the Midland division. 

The Southern commences with Gloucester Spa, proceeds to Clifton 
hot-wells, thence to Bath, and after a sufficient examination of this 
once fashionable city, the author describes Melksham Spa, Somerset 
sea-bathing places, Nottington and Radipole Spas, and Bournemouth. 
Then come the sea-bathing places,—the Isle of Wight, Brighton, Has- 
tings, Dover, and Tunbridge Wells, with several others, boasting either 
of mineral springs, or accommodations for bathing in the sea. 

We are not aware of any medical tour, like this of Dr. Granville’s, 
written for the express purpose of making known the various resources 
this country possesses in mineral waters; yet no work could be more 
wanted; and we cannot too highly commend the spirit which has in- 
fluenced the author throughout his arduous labours to make the people 
of England acquainted with the many boons of this invaluable nature 
Providence has bestowed upon them. We have only to add that the 
volumes are embellished with many excellent wood engravings by 
Orrin Smith: and at the present season, when a large portion of society 
make their annual migration to the sea-side and to the mineral springs, 
it is impossible to imagine a work likely to be more welcome. 
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Tue well-known query of the love-sick Juliet as to the ‘significs 
of names, every day receives an, answer completely ite to her 
sentiments on the subject. Look where we will, in. all the affairs of 
life, but in literature more than in anything, the name is “the all in 
all.” That you may as well hang a dog as give hima bad name, is not 
more true than that you may as well burn your MS. as not to pub 
it with a one, In that department of letters which has been. 
tinguished by the name of ‘ polite,” or in words more easily. 
stood, that branch of publication which has most pretensions to bejcon - 
sidered popular, the prominent object of which is amusement, this is a 
law every prudent author is sure to respect. In novels a promising 
title-page has helped many a lame dog of this genus over a style, 
which would without such assistance have been insurmountable ;' but 
nothing appears to be in such high favour in this attractive nomencla- 
ture, as a name having already possession of the public mind, con- 
nected with a fair proportion of pleasing associations. Under this im- 
pression it is that those who stand sponsors for these works send them 
forth to gain the suffrages of the world. 

There are few sources that have been so fruitful to them as our 
favourite songs and ballads—one by the way, which although already 
largely drawn upon, seems exhaustless. A novelist at a loss for a subject 
has only to obtain that lilliputian corpus poetarum ‘‘a penny ware 
bler,” to find in its pages the germs of a whole circulating library, 
Where can be found a finer example of a military hero, than that im- 
mortal lady-killer, 

“ The captain bold of Halifax who lived in country quarters.” 
As for his hapless inamorata, so familiar to the lovers of the pathetic, 
as ‘‘ The Unfortunate Miss Bailey,” there is at least three volumes of 
the deepest interest in the poet’s development of her history. Perhaps 
some objections might be made by the fastidious to the unsophisticated 
nature of her exit, but though not exactly orthodox, we think it ought 
to be retained. The catastrophe would lose half its eminently tragic 
character divested of it, and we are of opinion that the gallant gay 
deceiver might have taken “ to drinking Ratafie” with a perfect oblivion 
of his crime, had not this homely but effective way of meeting the king 
of terrors been adopted by his interesting victim. But if it be requisite 
that the hero should be in the other service, there is the admirable story 
of “* Jack Oakum,” requiring scarcely anything but the proper beating 
out. To be sure, Jack is in a more humble way of business than he 
of Halifax, but in these enlightened days the lower in the scale of 
society is the hero, the more‘popular will be his adventures—-Jack Shep- 
pard to wit. Now it has been stated that to every Jack there is a Gill 
—merely hinting here, that very few Jacks are satisfied with less than 
half a gallon—we are assured, that in this matter the s had not 
been forgetful of Mr.Oukum, But the poet as far as his first verse, 
shall speak for himself, 
“ Jack Oakum courted a young damsel, 


None but her ran in his sconce ; _ 
She was called Squinting Nan of Wapping—” 
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The reason why this ‘‘ heroine in humble life” was called by this pecu- 
liarity is explained by the poet in the next line with a [simplicity and 
comprehensiveness, it is utterly impossible to have excelled, 

“ She was calléd squinting Nan of Wi 

*Cause she seed Sue wag at once.” — 

We are not aware that the principal female figuring in any ote gu 
sessing pretensions to sentiment, has ever yet been distinguished b 
such a gift of double vision ; but as a highly affecting incident re 
in the song, to which we beg to refer the reader, depends entirel 
upon it, it is absolutely essential it be retained in the novel. If 
more tragic materials are wanted, where can we meet them in 
such abundance as in the affecting narrative of “* Billy Taylor,” in 
the doleful chronicle of the loves of Clutterbuck and Higginbottom, 
or in the supernatural terrors that surround the memory. of Giles 
Scroggins aa Molly Brown? Then for a tale of nautical perils, what _ 
subject affords such scope as “‘ the Bay of Biscay O!” Quieter mate- 
rials might be gathered from ‘‘the Old Commodore,” and the most 
touching sentiment pervades the story of ‘‘ Tom Starboard.” There 
is no necessity, however, of confining our attention to sea-subjects. A 
good Scottish novel, of the excruciating pathetic cast, might be easily 
made from the text of “* Auld Robin Gray.” “ Nora Creina” would 
make a most delightful ultra-romantic Irish heroine, and if an English 
subject should be thought most desirable, we cannot recommend a hero 
more likely to become a general favourite than he who so touchingly 
was wont to sing his own sorrows, in the familiar phrase 


*‘ All round my hat I wears a green willow.” 


These observations have been drawn from us by the title of Captain 
Chamier’s very pleasant novel at the head of this notice, and we do 
not despair of their doing the state some service, in the shape of simi- 
lar attractive works. e are of opinion that not to blind horses ex- 
clusively is a hint as good as a wink; the latter having been long 
esteemed as the most comprehensive of telegraphic communications. 
With this exceedingly pertinent introduction then, we beg leave to play 
the gentleman usher to ‘“‘ Tom Bowling,” merely reminding the literary 
coteries that though they may already have some acquaintance with this 
‘* darling of our crew,” through his prolific parent, the late Mr. Dibdin, 
his adopted father has done so much for him, forwarding his advance- 
ment so handsomely (absolutely from before the mast to no less a dig- 
nity than that of an admiral) insuring his happiness by the affection 
and possession of “a black-eyed Susan” of first-rate nautical manu- 
facture, securing his safety through all sorts of treachery, the most 
dreadful storms, the most frightful shipwrecks—“ perils in the imminent 
deadly breach” —slaughter, fever, duels, the hottest engagements, and 
amid the worst dangers of fire and flood, whilst on land or afloat, 
placing around him personages of such infinite variety of character 
that it was utterly impossible for any one so constituted not to obtain 
from them either profit or amusement, and conferring on him so many 
other signal advantages, that before his, Mr. Dibdin’s claim as to 
“the making of him,” shrinksinto absolute nothingness. As no suffi- 
cient idea of these stories of personal adventure can be obtained from 
any other source than a perusal, we cannot do better than recommend 
this plan to our readers, premising that if they are in the humour to be 














pleased, not even the launchofi “the Trafalgar” could have afforded 
them greater satisfaction than they may obtain from witnessing the 
career of the three-decker Captain Chamier has launched, under, the 


popular name of *‘ Tom Bowling.” 





THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


WE entertain a high opinion of Herr Ollendorff as a teacher of his 
own language, from the ability we have observed in his works, but we 
cannot help being sceptical as regards the short time in which proficiency 
in the German language is promised. We have not forgotten the six 
months of laborious plodding we passed in endeavouring to master the 
difficulties of German, and when we liad become tolerably satisfied 
with the advances we had made, we addressed a communication in his 
native tongue to a German scholar, who in a few minutes most satis- 
factorily convinced us that what we had written might as readily Mine 
for Arabic as German, for it was quite as like one as the other. Much 
has been advanced in favour of the comparative ease with which this 
language may be studied, but except in those extraordinary instances 
where there exists a wonderful poi in the acquisition of languages, 
we are of opinion that few exist so difficult for a foreigner to get tho- 
roughly familiar with as the one to which we have alluded. ‘Here, as in 
all other cases of the same kind, a residence of the scholar where 
German alone is spoken will shorten the labour more than one 
half. Of the numerous systems that have been put forth to secure 
this acquisition, very few are entitled to the estimation with which we 
regard the two thick volumes Professor Ollendorff has lately published, 
of which, the last is now under our consideration, He seems to grapple 
with the many difficulties of his subject, and places it before the 
student in a gradual but certain progression, so that with ordinary a 
plication, a satisfactory degree of knowledge of German may readily 
be obtained. This we regard as a great boon, for it opens to the 
reader an intellectual store capable of greatly enriching his ideas, and 
increasing his field of observation. We only caution him against expect- 
ing to become a'proficient without going through a course of hard study. 

In the words of Ollendorff, ‘‘ he must, until he is completely master 
of the mechanism of the German language, exercise himself in conju- 
gating by degrees: 1. the auxuliary verbs; 2. the active verbs; 3. the 

sive verbs: 4. the neuter verbs; 5. the reflective verbs; 6. the 
impersonal verbs ; 7. the compound verbs, referable and unreferable; 
8. the verbs that take the verb seyn, ¢o be, for auxiliary; and 9. all 
the irregular verbs. Once master of the mechanism of conjugations, 
the learner need no longer conjugate each particular tense, but only 
the four principal tenses, viz., the present, the imperfect, the perfect, or 
the pluperfect, and one of the futures. He may then commence to 
read some of the German authors, still however without discontinuing 
the study of the method. The Course of Literature at the end of this 
volume, containing a selection of pieces, arranged according to their 
respective difficulties, may then be resorted to.” 


® A New Method of learning to Read, Write, and Speak a Lan e in Six Months, 
adapted to the German for the Use of Schools and Private T Part Second, 
By H.G. Ollendorff, Professor of the cvs Language and Literature. 
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AN Aeonreds atemitic AMBRE HATRIREDM 310 pele” parhyrore ot 
“Tita part’ of England” ktiown’ to’ the lovers of the picturetque as 
“the taney” "bag exercised “a” most’ im sete lalooose ere 
modern “Baglish literaturé. It was from that quarter that “the scho- 
lestic”’ in’ poetry received a shock ‘from’ which it is'to be hoped it will 
néverrecover, and all the familiar machinery of that pseudo-classic 
style which our versé writers borrowed so largely. from. the French, 
forced to ‘make way for images ‘drawn directly from the, exhaustless 
sources of nature. For the first time, since about the close of the six- 
teenth century, there appeared evidences of poetical genius deelinin 
all‘artificial assistance, and obtaining a knowledge of the classical an 
romatitic by a carefal observation of the true, the good, the beautiful, 
as they exist in the world we inhabit. The imagination instead of 
dealing as had been customary with the most palpable fictions, held ac- 
quaintance with facts alone, and a tide of genuine thought and yecin ; 
came welling forth into the intellectual treasury of the country, whic 

at last obtained such a volume as had only been excelled in the days of 
Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton. The channels through which this 
invaluable change was first introduced, were minds of the highest 
poetical character—Wordsworth and Coleridge. They had resided in 
the vicinity of scenes possessed of all the finer features of sublimity 
and beauty, in which the thoughts could dwell at ease on the simple 
loveliness of pastoral life, as it exists in the valley, or soar with faci- 
lity to the wildest regions of the ideal, to be found in the more imposing 
attributes of mountain, lake, and wood. The only error into which the 
first of these truly great men fell, was in the occasional use of matters 
of fact too familiar to be available for poetical purposes. It was this 
feature in his early ballads that was for a long time the source of so 
much ridicule, Lord Byron was one of the foremost: in the attack 
made upon the lake poets upon this point, yet it is no less singular 
than true that all the sterling qualities of his lordship’s poetry were de- 
rived from the same natural influence so strongly prominent in the pro- 
ductions of those he decried. In his case, no less than in that of 
Shelley, the poetical impressions partook largely of the characteristics 
of the writer, but the sensual earnestness of the one, or the romantic 
adoration of the other, cannot disguise from the attentive observer that 
all which is genuine in their reflections is homogeneous with the best 
examples of the lake school. We should not have entered upon this 
subject here were it not that the celebrated individuals we have men- 
tioned as the reformers of our modern poetry figure in these volumes in 
connexion with the singular story developed in their pages, ina manner 
that cannot but give the work the highest interest. There are few, we 
should think, who do not wish to be better acquainted than they are 
with the intellectual society of Keswick, that circle in which Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, and many other of our profoundest thinkers 
were the leading spirits; and although our friend ‘‘ the Opium Eater” 
may be said in some measure to have drawn the curtain from before this 
distinguished coterie, he has only shown sufficient to make us eager for 
a closer acquaintance. In the pages of James Hatfield there.is a laud- 
able endeavour to satisfy public curiosity on this point, and we have no 
doubt that it will be generally considered a great recommendation. But 








* James Hatfield and the Beauty of Buttermere: astory of Real Life. 3 vols. 
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influence of his fascinations was, a, young. girl, whose extraordinary; 
beauty was the theme of pelted sly ee mut. the country.;., Inthe. 
full belief that so very gentlemanlike a person was what he represented: 


himself to be, this rustic belle allowed f.to be, wooed. and), won. 
yen lovers Kye ultimately turned Pu an LAarenNURS a I worst. 

ass—only a slight degree respectable than our French ; nt- 
ance, Robert Macaire When his sed character became known, the 
effects of the discovery upon his victim may be easily imagined.-).Ne~ 
vertbeless she played out her part so well, that so. effective, ‘ta, story 
from real life,” as it made was not likely to none the attention of the 
novelist. The author of ‘ James Hatfield and the Beauty of. Butter- 
mere,” besides these materials, has sought to give even a, more romantic 
interest to the narrative by the introduction of no less a personage than 
the original ‘‘ ancient mariner” immortalised by the genius of Cole- 
ridge, and by way of variety has furnished us with a picture of Carlton 
House, containing sketches of the then distinguished personages who 
moved in the brilliant circle that used to be found within, its walls. 
With so many inducements to read, the reader cannot want. from us 
any further commentary on this singular and interesting : uction, 
therefore we will no longer detain him from the enjoyment he may ex- 
pect from its perusal. . 





JOSEPH RUSHBROOK.* 


We cannot but imagine Captain Marryatt to have been born under 
some exceedingly lucky planet—in relation, at least, to his literary ca- 
reer. What in other men's hands could not fail of being “flat, stale, 
and unprofitable,” and in various other ways objectionable, often be- 
comes in his, pleasant, clever, and interesting. Of his works of fiction 
particularly, it is scarcely possible to take up any of them without find- 
ing ample amusement ; but we doubt whether there is one of the num- 
ber that will bear a serious examination : most certainly the one before 
us will not stand this test. Like its predecessors, ‘‘ Joseph Rush- 
brook” is graphic, picturesque, humorous, full of clever sketches of cha- 
racter, and vigorously) portrayed ‘scenes; but at the same time it 
abounds with inconsistencies, improbabilities, and puerilities, to an 
extent that outrages’ common sense, and, in more than one instance, is 
not a little offensive to’ecommon decency. Nothing can be better in its 
way than the opening; the “author's animated description of the 
Poacher following his vocation, is only excelled by his more exciting 
picture further on, of the travellers chased by wolves in their flight 
_ from Russia. “When we canie to the passage wherein a little boy and 





* Joseph Rushbrook; or, the Poacher.’ By the author of “ Frank Mildmey.” 
3 vols, A ; 
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a little girl are the principal personages, we-could. not help 
it was written by the same hand; the whole treatment of the story, 
however, satisfied us on this point. We will here give its outline, and a 
singular outline it is. i : 

oseph Rushbrook is first introduced to the reader as the son of a 
retired soldier, following the occupation of a poacher, who discovering 
treachery in one of his comrades, very deliberately"decoys him out at 
night and shoots him through the heart. The deed. is seen by young 
Joseph, who to save his father, makes it appear as if it had been com- 
mitted by himself, and then takes flight. On the coroner’s inquest the 
boy is found guilty of the murder, and a reward of two hundred pounds 
offered for his apprehension. Joseph finds his way to London, and 
enters into the service of a Captain“O’Donahue, an Irish fortune. 
hunter, who was an officer in his father’s regiment ; and soon after, be- 
comes acquainted with another gentleman of the same habits and mode - 
of thinking, called Major McShane. These two fortane-hunters meet 
with very different fortunes, though either is much too good for such 
adventurers. The first marries a Polish Princess, a ward of the Em- 
peror of Russia, of course, an immense heiress, whom he’succeeds in 
carrying off from St. Petersburg. The other marries the keeper of a 
cook-shop in Holborn, who although wealthy, continues to carve beef 
for her customers long after she is the majot’s} lady. Joseph is 
ultimately put to school’ by the major, whose name he takes; but is 
discovered by a person who knew him in his native village, and flies 
from his kind friends. He then enters into the service of a bum-boat 
woman at Gravesend, one of the best drawn characters in the work, to 
whom he makes himself very useful in the capacity of clerk, but is again 
driven from his retreat by the appearance in the neighbourhood of 
the same person who made him take to his heels before. 

In company with a young woman, who is undoubtedly ‘no better 
than she should be,” he wanders about the country in search of em- 
ployment, and at last arrives at a fine house belonging to a gentleman 
of fortune, where his companion is engaged as a servant, and himself 
driven from it by creating a brawl in the kitchen. And whose mansion 
does the reader imagine thisto be? It is the house of his own father, 
who has unexpectedly succeeded to considerable property, and lives in it 
in splendour, whilst his son is flying for his life for a crime that the 
father committed. The next wonderful thing that happens to Joseph 
is, his falling in company with a travelling tinker, who talks sentiment, 
but though he follows the same mode of earning a livelihood as our 
Sapphic acquaintance, he is no “‘ needy knife-grinder.” Nor does he- 
attempt to excuse himself to any friend of humanity by saying ‘‘ story 
I have none to tell, sir,” for his is indeed a story. He is a gentleman, 
forsooth, and only practises in the tinkering way for his amusement. 
He quotes Shakspeare and speaks philosophically, and with no better 
artillery than “‘ scissors to grind and kettles to mend,” he lays siege to 
the heart of the beautiful daughter of a wealthy squire, with whom he 
elopes to Gretna Green, leaving his wheel and his other worldly goods a 
legacy to his young companion. We next find Joseph a junior partner 
in a house of business at Portsmouth, making money and making love 
equally fast, but from these snug quarters he is chased by the same 
cause which had previously made him a wanderer. He goes to London, 
and being one night at Vauxhall Gardens he assists a young gentleman 








of fortune, whom he has never seen before, in ru off with the 
of a wealthy Rabbi, but is soon afterwards implicated in a fray 
in which her relatives are concerned. This leads to his rer 
for the murder committed seven years before, and in due time he is tried, 
found guilty, and ordered for execution. ‘His father all this time “P 
to have given himself very little concern about him, though 
comfortable, from the dread of a discovery of his own guilt. He 
is found out by his former officers, Joseph’s old patrons, the fortunate 
fortune-hunters, and in their zeal for the son they behave so harshly to 
the father, that he suddenly takes to his bed and dies. The end is, of 
course, that Joseph Rushbrook,-alias McShane, alias O’Donahue, alias 
Spikeman, alias Austin, with a few other aliases, is released from 
prison, and, we have no doubt, is “ blessed with a numerous offspring,” 
according to the law made and provided for all such cases. Captain 
Marryatt hurries one along his narrative in so lively a manner that all 
the eager brood of novel readers he is sure of. It is not more true that 
the woman who hesitates is lost, than that the reader who hesitates over 
the pages of Joseph Rushbrook is lost to the author. If he can only 
make his judgment a sleeping partner with his imagination, the adven- 
tures of the young poacher are sure to be remarkably pleasing. We 
hope that the volumes will be read under these circumstances, and that 
the reader may relish the talent evident in the work, which goes far to 
make the most unnatural things entertaining reading, and excites in us 
an admiration even of such doubtful characters as the Irish officers, such 
a disreputable one as Nancy of Gravesend, and such an improbable 
one as the elder Rushbrook. We hope also it will not enter into his 
head to look for a moral in the poacher’s story, for when ke remarks 
that extraordinary good fortune attends nearly all those who least 
deserve it, he may be reduced by such examples to exclaim, “ Evil, 
be thou my good!” and follow a mode of life likely to end in misery 
and disgrace. 





THE LITTLE WIFE.* 


‘‘ Nove writing,” says the author of this work, ‘is much like V’art 
de fuire la cuisine. There must be salting, peppering, basting, skim- 
ming, simmering. The little soupgon of garlic, cleverly insinuated to 
heighten the flavour, the imperceptible taste of acid, to make it still 
more grateful, the cayenne administered with the minute hand of the 
artiste, and so on; and then the plain, wholesome joints introduced in 
order not to surfeit the epicure too much with the rich dishes. Now, 
methinks this story will be considered to partake too much of the in- 
sipid boiled mutton, not sufficiently spicy for the racy taste of the pre- 
sent day.” As far as regards the boiled mutton impeachment, we are 
afraid the writer is very near the truth, though the analogy sought to be 
made out in the previous part of the sentence we have quoted we do not 
think could be so readily established. ‘‘ The Little Wife” is not to our 
taste. The whole current of the story, notwithstanding the traces of 
talent to be met with here and there, (the sketch of Mrs. De la Grace 





* The Little ; Wife and the Baronet’s Daughters, By Mrs, Grey. Author of ‘‘ The 
Young Prima Donna,” “The Duk.” 3 vols. 
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and her family bearing them most prominently), runs a feeble course to 
a weak conclusion, The heroine, the wife of an earl be it remembered, 
young, beautiful, and accomplished, is introduced’ to the reader washing 

og. We are told that “ the instant the countess turned her head, 
and saw her husband, who had advanced close behind her, shewas in his 
arms, uttering an exclamation of delighted joy..She had noteven waited to 
detach from her hands the soap-suds with which they were covered, but 
threw: her arms round his neck, and almost smothered him with kisses.” 
A little further on it is stated that “ she hastily wiped her pretty fingers, 
still dripping with soap and water and sparkling with diamonds, and 
other precious stones, on the coarse apron which she had on, and had 
evidently borrowed from one of the housemaids, affording a ridiculous 
contrast to the splendid purple velvet dress she wore. She untied it, 
and threw it, looking a little ashamed, on one side. She then pulled 
down her sleeves, which had been tucked up to her elbows, and endea- 
voured to adjust in a degree her locks, which had been put into some 
disorder by her having leant over the steam of the hot-water in which she 
had been persecuting the unfortunate animal.” Surely this is the most 


| nudoubted boiled mutton, without, too, the slightest atom of caper sauce! 


We have only to add that the “ Little Wife” is united to a husband 
old enough to be her father, who has a handsome young secretary 
domesticated with him. The latter falls madly, or rather foolishly in 
love with his patron’s little wife, who is entirely devoted to her amiable 
Jord and master, and she is at last obliged to send the amorous jackan- 
apes about his business. All, however, ends very comfortably, the 
young lover soon afterwards meeting with another young lady, with 
whom he is smitten in consequence of her likeness to the fair heroine of 
the soap-suds, and is allowed to marry her although she is the daughter 
of an earl, and he the son of a nobleman’s steward. 

The story of ‘The Baronet’s Daughters,” which succeeds ‘‘ The 
Little Wife,” is of a totally different stamp, being just as natural, 
interesting, and graceful, as the other is improbable, feeble, and inef- 
fective. This is a family picture in which the portraits are drawn with 
a striking individuality, and a tone of good taste and feeling we could 
not have anticipated from a perusal of the preceding narrative. So 
faithful, and at the same time so delightful, a picture of domestic 
life in the higher circles is quite new to us, and we gladly acknowledge 
our admiration of this production from beginning to end. In the form 
of an autobiography of one of the five or six daughters of a baronet 
of large fortune, the author has put forth a story of the most touching 
interest. It is by no means an easy task to develop a family history 
so as to make the reader feel a powerful interest for all its members— 
yet this difficulty is here accomplished, apparently without an effort, 
and the reader who rises from the last volume, must do so with a de- 

ree of gratification, with which it is not likely he has been very fami- 
iar, Grateful for the pleasure the perusal of The Baronet’s Daugh- 
ters,” has afforded us, we express our earnest hope that Mrs. Grey 
‘will endeavour to show in all her future productions the same tact and 
taste she has exhibited so conspicuously in this admirable story. Let 
her do this, and eschew “ the insipid boiled mutton,” and there is no 
doubt she may not only satisfy the prevailing taste, but attain a very 
respectable station in the department of literature in which she is em- 


ploying her talents. 
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Daughter ; a Dramatic Poem, by Goorge 
Stephens, Esq., 424—Life a Henry 
Grattan, 425—A Summer's Day at 
Windsor, and a Visit to Eton, by Edward 
Jesse, Ksq., 426—The Negroland of the 
Arabs, by W. D. Cooley, Esq., 427 








for Avousr): The 
Spas of England and Principal Sea- 
Bathing Places, by A. B. Granville, 
M.D., F.R.S., 555—Tom Bowling. A 
Tale of the Sea. By Captain Frederic 
Chamier, R.N., 557—A New Method of 
learning to Read, Write, and Speak a 
Language io Six Months, adapted to the 
German for the Use of Schools and Private 
Teachers, Part Second, By H. G. 


Ollendorff, Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature, 559—James Hat- 
field and the Beauty of Buttermere: a 
story of Real Life, 560—Joseph Rush. 
brook ; or, the Poacher. By the author 
of «Frank Mildmay,” 561—The Litile 





Wife and the Baronet’s Daughters. B 
*;Mrs. Grey, 563 “i 
Life, My, by an ex-Disssenter, 139 
ue Your, by an ex-Dissenter, 


Linnet, the, 313 

Lotteries of France abolished, 105 

Louis XVIII, bis admiration of Beethoven’s 
Music, 165 

Louis Philippe, state of parties in France at 
the time of his nomination to the crown, 


235 
Love Match, the, by the author of Emily, 
reviewed, 133 


p+, Debtor and Creditor ; or, and Old Account 
Newly Stated, by, 17—A Word to the 
Schoolmaster, by, 172—The Census and 
Non-Sensus for 1841, by, 302 

Martins and swifts, 202—205 

Matwchewitz, Count, 51 

Maynard, Hon, Julia A., Mola di Gaéta, by, 
171—Mademoiselle Rachel as Hermione, 
by, 368 

Medical tour throughout the Northern, 
Midland, and Southern districts of 
Englend, 555 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, the, 421 

Might egainst Right ; a Romance of the 
Tyrolese War, by the Hon. E. Phipps, 
concluded, 87 

Miller, Thomas, Sammer Morning, by, no~- 
ticed, 428 

Mislaying an Idea; or a Sly Inquiry, by P®, 
551 

Mola di Gaéta, by the Hon. Julia A. May~ 
nard, 171 

Morgan, Sir Charles and Lady, The Book 
without a Name by, reviewed, 131 

Moscheles. Mr., his opinion of Beethoven’s 
Sonate Pathétique, 160 


Napoleon, the Emperor, 161 

Natural History, Recreations in, 198, 311, 
475 

Negroland of the Arabs, the, noticed, 427 

New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
amusemeontsand sports in, 50 

Night Wind’s Monody, the, by E. P., 211 

Nightingale, the, and his song, $27—330 

Notes on New Publications, 284, 427 


Nuces Philosophice, &c., by Edward Johne, 


son, Esq., noticed, 428 


Oriole, the golden, its flute-like note, 206 

Orlando Scrubb, A Passage in the Life of, 
by Laman Blanchard, Esq.,115 

Orleans and Nemours, the Dukes of, 182 ‘ 


Ortolans (the emberita hortulana), 209—~A’ 


delicacy for gourmands, 210 


P*, Mislaying an Idea; or, a Sly Inquiry, 
by, 551 


‘Painters, a Paper on, 258 


Palais Royal, gaming tables-of the, 105 
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568 | Index, 
Paris 


Bourse, A Visit to the, 105 7 
Fae: R. B, Esq., The Bequeathed Heart, 


ale, by, 26 
in the Alps, 496 
Peltier, Count, anecdotes of, 181, 182 
Pictures and Picture Dealers, 445 
P ;—Time’s Changes, a Tale from Life, 
F. W.,77—A Tale of a Trumpet, 
by Thomas Hood, oe 120, 272—Mola di 
aéta, by the Hon. Julia Au May- 
nard, 171—The Night Wind’s Monody, 
by E. P., 211—Autumnal Roses, from the 
Italian of Filacaja, 238—The Quiet Cell, 
by Major Calder Campbell, 330—Made- 
moiselle Rachel as Hermione, by the Hon. 
Julia A. Maynard, 368—Sonnets, from 
the Italian of Filacaja, 444 
Prefaces, thoughts on, by W., 81 
Publications, Notes on New, 284, 427 


Quiet Cell, the, by Major Calder Campbell, 
330 | 


Race-horse, the genuine English, 196 

Rachel, Mademoiselle, as Hermione in Ra- 
cine’s tragedy of ‘* Andromaque,”-by the 
Hon, Julia Augusta Maynard, 368 

Recreations in Natural History, Nos. X., 
XI1., XIL., Singing birds—visiters, 198, 
311,475 | 

Rochejaquelin, de Ia, the family of, 233 

Roses, Autumnal, 238 

Russia, the nobles of, addicted to coursing, 
bunting, and races, 50, 53—The Grand 

' duke Alexander’s stud, 51—The kennel 

. of fox-hounds near St. Petersburg, 52— 
Tracking of wolves over the snow, 52— 
The capercalzie and other feathered game 
of, 53—-Bear shooting, 54—Elk hunt and 
beaters, 55 

Russia under Nicholas I., by Captain A, C. 
Sterling, reviewed, 419 


Sandor, Count, Hungarian noble, 181 


Schoolmaster, a Word to the, by p., 172 

Scotland, Vocal Melodies of, published by 
George Thomson, 160 n., 161—Beetho- 
ven’s letter respecting them, 163 

Screws (speaking of the purchase of horses) ; 
453 


Serle, T.J. Esq., Joan of Arc, by, reviewed, 

. 139 

Shakspeare, commentators on, 84, 135—The 
Shakspeare Society, 136 

Shooting Season in South Wales, the, 542 

Short Hand, the Parliamentary System of, 
by Thomas Parker, noticed, 284 

Sigourney, Mrs. L. H., Poems by, noticed, 
427 


Smith, Horace, Esq., The Moneyed Man ; 
or the Lessonsofa Life, by, reviewed, 137 








South Wales, The Twelfth of August, in, by 
Omiger, 542 . 

Spechbacher, prowess of the Tyrolese pa- 
triot, 87-104 

ee of England, by Dr. Granville, reviewed 


Sporting Adventure in Arcadia; from the 
Journal of an Officer, 397 

Swallow, residence in England, and migra- 
tion of the, 201 


Talleyrandism of the Drawing Room, the, 
by Miles Gerald Keon, Esq., 406, 486 
Taylor, W. Sarefield, on the Origin, Pro~ 
gress, and Present State of the Fine Arts 

‘in England, reviewed, 416 

Time’s Changes; a Tale from Life, by 

‘E. F.W., 77 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, Esq., A Summer in 
Western France, by, reviewed, 126 

Trollope, Mrs., The Life and Adventures of 
Charles Chesterfield, by, 58, 239, 352, 
507 

Trustee, the ; by the author of ‘* The Provost 
of Bruges,” noticed, 422 

Twelfth of August ia South Wales, by 
Orniger, 542 

Tyrol, the, its loyalty to the Emperor of 
Austria, 87—104 

Tyrolese, patriotic insurrection of the, 87 


Valmy, Duke de, 232 


Wanted a Neighbour, by Laman Blanchard, 
Esq., 252 

Warbler, the, various species of singing 
birds denominated, 319—326—Particular 
description of the blackcap, 327 

Warburton, Dr., his literary character 
estimated, 85 

Ward, Robert Plumer, Esq., De Clifford ; 
or, The Constant Man, by, reviewed, 129 

Windsor and Eton, a Summer Day at, &c., 
by Edward Jesse, Esq., 426 : 

Wilkinson, Sir J. Gardner, F.R.S., on the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, reviewed, 125 

Wilson, Horace H., M.A., Travels in the 
Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and 
tLe Punjab, by, reviewed, 127 

Woman: her Character and Influence, a 
Poem, by E. S, Barrett, Esq., reviewed, 
282 

Wood, Lieutenant John, his Personal Nar- 
rative of a Journey to the Source of the 
river Oxus, reviewed, 132 

Wren, the, or willow warbler, 319 


Zincali, the ; or, Gypsies of Spain, by G. 
Borrow, Esq., reviewed, 280 


END OF THE SECOND PART OF 1841. 
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